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CHAI^.  VIII. 

Conclusion  of  the  Mercantile  Sj/sieirt*^ 

-ry^HouGH  the  encouragement  of  eK(K)rtadon,  and 
JL  the  discouragement  of  importation,  are  the  two 
great  engines  by  which  the  mercantile  system  proposes 
to  enrich  every  country,  yet  with  regard  to  some  par- 
ticular commodities,  it  seems  to  follow  an  opposite 
plan :  to  discourage  exportation  and  to  encourage  im- 
portation. Its  ultimate  object,  however,  it  pretends^ 
is  always  the  same,  to  enrich  the  country  by  an  ad- 
vantageous balance  of  trader  It  discourages  the  ex- 
portation  of  the  materials  of  manufaaure,  and  of  the 
instruments  of  trade,  in  order  to  give  our  own  work- 
men an  advantage,  and  to  enable  them  to  undersei 
those  of  other  nations  in  all  foreign  markets  :  and  by 
restraining,  in  this  manner,  the  exportation  of  a  few 
commo^lities,  of  no  great  price,  it  proi^ses  to  occasion 
Vol.  IL  a 
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a  much  greater  and  more  valuableexportadon  of  others. 
It  encourages  the  importation  of  the  materials  of  ma- 
nufacture, in  order  that  our  own  people  may  be  en* 
abled  to  work  them  up  more  cheaply,  and  thereby 
prevent  a  greater  and  more  valuable  importation  of  the 
manufactured  commodides.  I  do  not  observe,  at  least 
in  our  statute  book,  any  encouragement  given  to  the 
importation  of  the  instruments  of  trade.  When  ma- 
nufactures have  advanced  to  a  certain  pftch  of  great- 
ness, the  fabrication  of  the  instruments  of  trade  becomes 
itself  the  object  of  a  great  number  of  very  important 
manufactures.  To  give  any  particular  encouragement 
to  the  importation  of  such  instruments,  would  interfere 
too  much  with  the  interest  of  those  manufactures.  Such 
importation,  therefore,  instead  of  being  encouraged, 
has  frequently  been  prohibited.  Thus  the  importation 
of  wool  cards,  except  from  Ireland,  or  when  brought 
in  as  wreck  or  prize  goods,  was  prohibited  by  the  3* 
of  Edward  IV. ;  which  prolubition  was  renewed  by  the 
39^^  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  been  continued  and  ren- 
dered perpetual  by  subsequent  laws. 

The  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufacture  has 
sometimes  been  cncoun^ed  by  an  exemption  from  the 
duties  to  which  other  goods  ^re  subject,  and  some* 
times  by  bounties. 

The  importation  of  sheeps'  wool  from  several  differ- 
ent countries,  of  cotton  wool  from  all  countries,  of 
undressed  flax,  of  the  greater  part  of  dyeing  drugs,  of 
the  greater  part  of  undressed  hides  from  Ireland  or  the 
British  colonies,  of  seal  skins  from  the  British  Green- 
land fishery,  of  pig  an4  bar  iron  from  the  British  colo* 
nies,  as  well  as  of  several  other  materials  of  manufac- 
ture, has  been  enccmraged  by  an  ex^nption  from  all 
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duties^  if  propedy  entered  at  the  cuetofn-hotise.  The 
private  kterest  of  our  niercbants  and  manufacturers 
may,  perhaps,  have  extorted  from  the  legislature  these 
exemptions,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  our  other 
commercial  regulations.  They  are,  however,  perfectly 
just  and  reasonable;  and  if,  consbtently  with  the  neces« 
stties  of  the  state,  tt^y  could  be  extended  to  all  the 
other  materials  of  manu&cture,  the  public  would  cer« 
tainJy  be  a  gainer. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manufacturers,  however, 
has  in  some  cases  extended  these  exempdons  a  good 
deal  beyond  what  can  justly  be  considered  as  the  rude 
materials  of  their  work.  By  the  24^  Geo.  II.  chap.  46., 
a  small  duty  of  only  Id.  the  pound  was  imposed  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  brown  linen  yam,  instead 
of  much  higher  duties  to  which  it  had  been  subjected 
before,  viz*  of  6d.  the  pounii  upon  sail  yam,  of  Is. 
the  pound  upon  all  French  and  Dutch  yam,  and  of 
2l.  13s.  4d.  upon  the  hundred  weight  of  all  spruce 
or  Muscovia  yam.  But  our  manufacturers  were  not 
long  satisfied  with  this  reductbn :  by  the  29^  o£  the 
same  king,  chap.  15.,  the  same  law  which  gatve  a 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  British  and  Irfeh  linen, 
of  which  the  price  did  not  exceed  18d.  theyard^  even 
diis  small  duty  upon  the  importation  of  brown  lin^ 
yam  was  taken  away.  In  the  different  operations, 
however,  which  are  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
linen  yarn,  a  good  deal  n^re  indu^ry  is  employed, 
than  i^  the  subsequent  c^ieration  of  preparing  linen 
cloth  from  linen  yam.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
industry  of  the  flax-growers  and  flax-dressers,  three  or 
four  spmners^  at  least,'  are  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
one  weaver  in  cqmtant  employment;  and  moee  tkaa 
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four  fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  labour,  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  linen  cloth,  is  employed  in  that 
of  linen  yam :  but  our  spinners  are  poor  people ; 
women  commonly  scattered  about  in  all  di0erent  parts 
of  the  country,  without  support  or  protection.  It  is 
not  by  the  sale  of  their  work,  but  by  that  of  the 
complete  work  of  the  weavers,  that  our  great  master* 
manufacturers  make  their  profits.  As  it  is  their 
interest  to  sell  the  complete  manufacture  as  dear,  «o 
it  is  to  buy  the  materials  as  cheap  as  possible.  By 
extorting  from  the  legislature  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  of  their  own  Knen,  high  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  all  foreign  linen,  and  a  total  prohibition 
of  the  home  consumption  of  some  sorts  of  French 
linen,  they  endeavour  to  sell  their  own  goods  as  dear 
as  possible.  By  encouraging  the  importation  of  foreign 
linen  yam,  and  thereby  bringing  it  into  competition 
with  that  which  is  made  by  our  own  people,  they 
endeavour  to  buy  the  work  of  the  poor  spinners  as 
cheap  as  possible.  They  are  as  intent  to  keep  down 
the  wages  of  their  own  weavers,  as  the  earnings  of 
the  poor  spinners;  and  it  is  by  no  means  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workman,  that  they  endeavour  either 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  complete  work,  or  to  lower 
l^at  of  the  rude  materials.  It  is  the  industry  whiclt 
is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  the  power- 
ful, that  is  principally  encouraged  by  our  mercantile 
system.  That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  and  the  indigent,  is  too  often  either  neglected 
or  oppressed. 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  linen,  and 

the  exemption  from  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of 

.  ibreign  yarn, which  were  granted  only  for  fifteen  years? 
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but  continued  by  two  diflFerent  prolongations,  expire 
with  the  end  of  the  session  of  [Kirliament  which  shall 
immediately  follow  the  24'**  of  June  1786. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  importation  of  the 
materials  of  manufacture  by  bounties,  has  been  prin- 
cipally confined  to  such  as  were  imported  from  our 
American  plantations. 

The  first  bounties  of  this  kind  were  those  granted 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  upon  the 
importation  of  naval  stores  from  America.  Under 
this  denomination  were  comprehended  timber  fit  for 
masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits;  hemp,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine.  The  bounty,  however,  of  ll.  the  ton 
upon  masting  timber,  and  that  of  61.  the  ton  upon 
hemp,  were  extended  to  such  as  should  be  imported 
into  England  from  Scotland.  Both  these  bounties 
continued  without  any  variation,  at  the  same  rate,  till 
they  were  severally  allowed  to  expire  j  that  upon  hemp 
on  the  I"  of  January  1741,  and  that  upon  masting-  ^ 
timber  at  the  end  of  the  session'  of  parliament  inmie- 
diately  following  the  24*  June  1781. 

The  bounties  upon  the  importation  of  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine,  underwent,  during  their  continuance^ 
several  alterations.  Originally,  that  upon  tar  was  4l. 
the  ton;  that  upon  pitch  the  same;  and  that  upon 
turpentine,  3l.  the  ton.  The  bounty  of  41.  the  ton 
upon  tar  was  afterwards  confined  to  such  as  had  been 
prepared  in  a  particular  manner;  that  upon  other 
good,  clean,  and  merchantable  tar,  was  reduced  tQ 
2l.  4s.  the  ton.  The  bounty  upon  pitch  was  likewise 
reduced  to  ll.,  and  that  upon  turpentine  to  ll.  lOs^^ 
the  ton. 
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The  second  bounty  upon  the  importatbn  of  any  of 
the  materials  of  manufacture,  according  to  the  order 
of  time,  was  that  granted  by  the  21 "  Geo,  II.  chap.  SO., 
upon  the  importation  of  indigo  from  the  British  plant- 
atbns.  When  the  plantation  indigo  was  .worth  three 
fourths  of  the  price  of  the  best  French  indigo,  it 
was  by  this  act  entitled  to  a  bounty  of  6d.  the  pound. 
This  bounty,  which,  like  most  others,  was  granted 
only  for  a  limited  time,  was  continued  by  several 
prolongations,  but  was  reduced  to  4d.  the  pound. 
It  was  allowed  to  expire  with  the  end  of  the  session 
of  parliament  which  followed  the  25^^  March  1781, 

The  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted 
(much  about  the  time  that  we  were  beginning  some- 
times to  court  and  sometimes  to  quarrel  with  our 
American  colonies)  by  the  4^^  Geo.  III.  chap.  2e., 
upon  the  importation  of  hemp,  or  undressed  flax, 
from  the  British  plant2^ions.  This  bounty  was  granted 
jbr  twenty-one  years,  from  the  24***  June  1764, 
to  the  24***  June  1785.  For  the  first  seven  years,  it 
was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  8l.  the  ton,  for  the  second 
at  61.  and  for  the  third  at  4l.  It  was  not  extended 
to  Scotland,  of  which  the  climate  (although  hemp  is 
sometimes  raised  there  in  small  quantities,  and  of  an 
inferior  quality)  is  not  very  fit  for  that  produce.  Such 
a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  flax  into 
England,  would  have  been  too  great  a  discouragement 
to  the  native  produce  of  the  southern  part  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

The  fourth  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  granted 
by  the  5***  Geo.  III.  chap.  45.,  upon  the  importation 
of  wood  from  America.     It  was  granted  for  nine , 
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years,  from  the  1**  January  1766,  to  the  1"  January 
1775.  During  the  first  three  years,  it  was  to  be  for 
every  hundred  and  twenty  good  deals,  at  the  rate  of 
ll;,  and  for  every  load  containing  fifty  cubic  feet  of 
other  square  timber,  at  the  rate  of  12s.  For  the 
second  three  years,  it  was  for  deals,  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  15s«,  and  for  other  squared  timber  at  the  rate  of 
88.;  and  for  the  third  three  years,  it  was  for  deals, 
to  beat  the  rate  of  10s.;  and  for  every  other  squared 
timber  at  the  rate  of  5s. 

The  fifth  bounty  of  tlus  kind  was  that  granted  by 
the  9***  Geo.  III.  thap.  58.,  upon  the  importation  of 
raw  silk  from  the  British  plantations.  It  was  granted 
for  twenty-one  years,  from  the  1"  January  1770,  to 
the  1"  January  1791.  For  the  first  seven  years,  it 
was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  25l.  for  every  hundred  pounds 
value ;  for  the  second,  at  20L}  and  for  the  third,  at 
15l.  The  management  of  the  silk-worm,  and  the 
preparation  of  silk,  requires  so  much  hand-labour,  and 
labour  is  so  very  dear  in  America,  that  evai  this  great 
bounty,  I  have  been  informed,  was  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce any  considerable  effect. 

The  sixth  bounty  of  this  kilxd  was  that  granted 
by  11^^  Geo  III.  chap.  50.,  for  the  importation  of 
pipe,  hogshead,  and  barrel  staves,  and  heading  from 
the,  British  plantations.  It  was  granted  for  nine  years, 
from  l"  January  1772,  to  the  1"  January  1781.  For 
the  first  three  years,  it  was  for  a  certain  quantity 
of  each,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  61.;  for  the  second 
tliree  years,  at  4l.;  and  for  the  third  three  years, 
at  21. 

The  seventh  and  last  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that 
granted  by  th^  19'*'  Geo.  III.  chap.  37*,  upon  th^ 
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importation  of  hemp  from  Ireland.  It  was  granted 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  the  importation  of 
hemp  and  undressed  flax  from  America,  for  twenty- 
one  years,  from  the  24*^  June  1779,  to  the  24'*"  June 
1800.  This  term  is  divided,  likewise,  mto  three 
periods  of  seven  years  each ;  and  in  each  oi  those 
periods,  the  rate  of  the  Irish  boimty  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  American,  It  does  not,  however^ 
like  the  American  bounty,  extend  to  the  importa- 
tio^  of  undressed  flax.  It  would  have  beeen  too 
great  a  discouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
plant  in  Great  Britain.,  When  this  last  bounty  was 
granted,  the  British  and  Irish  legislatures  were  not 
in  much  better  humour  with  one  another,  than  the 
British  and  American  had  been  before.  But  this 
boon,  to  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  been  granted 
under  moije  fortunate  auspices,  than  all  those  to 
America. 

The  same  commodities  upon  which  we  thus  gave 
bounties,  when  imported  from  America,  were  sub- 
jected to  considerable  duties  when  imported  from 
any  other  country.  The  interest  of  our  American* 
colonies  was  regarded  as  the  same  with  that  of  the 
mother  country.  Their  wealth  was  considered  as 
our  wealth.  Whatever  money  was  sent  out  to  them, 
it  was  said,  came  all  back  to  us  by  the  balance  of 
trade,  arid  we  could  never  become  a  farthing  the 
poorer,  by  jmy  expence  which  we  could  lay  out  upon 
them.  They  were  our  own  in  every  respect,  and  it 
was  an  expence  Jaid  out  upon  the  improvement  of 
our  own  property,  and  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  our  own  people.  It  is  unnecessary,  I  apprehendj^ 
.at  present  to  say  any  thing  further,  in  order  to  ei^. 
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pose  the  folly  of  a  system,  which  fatal  expa^ence  has 
now  sufficiently  exposed.  Had  our  American  colo- 
nies really  been  a  part  of  Great  Britain,  those  bounties 
nught  have  been  considered  as  bounties  upon  produc- 
tion, and  would  stSl  haye  been  liable  to  all  the  objec- 
tions to  which  such  bounties  are  liable,  but  to  no  other. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  ihanufacture  is 
sometimes  discouraged  by  absolute  prohibitions,  and 
sometimes  by  high  duties. 

Our  woollen  manufacturers  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  any  other  class  of  workmen,  in  persuad- 
ing the  legislature  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  de- 
pended upon  the  success  and  extension  of  their  parti- 
cular business.  They  have  not  only  obtained  a  mo- 
nopoly against  the  coi^umers,  by  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  importing  woollen  cloths  from  any  foreign 
country;  but  they  have  likewise  obtained  another  mo- 
nopoly against  the  sheep  farmers  and  growers  of  wool, 
by  a  ^milar  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  live  sheep 
and  wool.  The  severity  of  many  of  the  laws  which 
have  been  enacted  for  the  security  of  the  revenue  is 
very  justly  comphdned  of,  as  imposing  heavy  pensJties 
upon  actions  which,  amecedent  to  the  statutes  that  de« 
chred  them  to  be  crimes,  had  always  been  imderstood 
to  be  innocent.  But  the  cruellest  of  our  revenue  laws, 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  are  mild  and  gentle,  in  com- 
parison of  some  of  those  which  the  clamour  of  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  has  extorted  from  the 
legislature,  fpr  the  support  of  their  own  absurd  and 
oppressive  monopolies.  Like  the  laws  of  Draco,  these 
Jaws  may  be  said  to  be  all  written  in  Wood. 

By  the  8^  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  3,.  the  exporter  of 
gheep  Jambs,  or  rams,  w?^s,  for  the  first  ojflfence,  to  fo|v 
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felt  all  his  goods  for  ever,  to  sufier  a  yearns  imprison- 
meuu  aod  then  to  have  his  left  band  cut  o^  in  a 
mari^t  town,  upon  a  market  day,  to  be  there  nailed 
fxp;  and  for  the  second  offence,  to  be  adjudged  a  felon, 
-  and  to  suffer  death  accordingly •  To  prevent  the  breed 
of  our  sheep  bom  bemg  propagated  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  this  law.  By 
the  13^  and  14**  of  Charles  II.  chap.  18.,  the  export- 
ation of  wool  was  made  felony,  and  the  exporter  sub- 
jected to  the  same  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  a  felon. 
For  the  honour  of  the  national  humanity,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  neither  of  these  statutes  were  ever  exe- 
cuted. The  first  of  them,  however,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  never  been  directly  repealed,  and  Sergeant  Haw- 
kins seems  to  consider  it  as  still  in  force.  It  may, 
however,  perhaps  be  considered  as  virtually  repealed, 
by  the  12**  of  Charles  IL  chap,  32.  se<^.  3.,  which, 
without  expressly  taking  away  the  penalties  imposed 
by  former  statutes,  imposes  a  new  penahy,  viz.  that 
of  20s.  for  every  sheep  exported,  or  attempted  to  be 
exported,  together  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  sheep, 
and  of  the  owner's  share  of  the  sheep.  The  second 
of  them  was  expressly  repealed  by  the  7**  and  8'*  of 
William  IIL  chap,  28.  sect.4.,  by  which  it  is  declared, 
that,  «  Whereas  the  statute  of  the  13**  and  14^ 
^  pf  King  Charles  II.,  made  against  the  exportation 
^  of  wool,  among  other  things  in  the  said  act  men- 
^  doned,  doth  enact  the  same  to  be  deemed  felony; 

*  by  the  severity  of  which  penalty  the  prosecution  of 

*  ofienders  hath  not  been  so  effectually  put  in  execu- 

*  tion ;    be  it,  therefore,   enacted  by  the  authority 

*  aforesaid^  that  so  much  of  the  said  act,  which  re- 
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^  lates  to  the  making  the  sa^  o&nce  febny,  be  re- 
*  pesded  and  made  void.* 

The  penalties^  however,  irfiich  are  either  imposed 
by  this  mildar  statute,  or  which,  though  imposed  by 
former  stJUiutes  are,  not  repealed  by  this  one,  are  stiU 
wfl^iently  severe.  Besides  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods, 
the  exjKMtcr  incurs  the  penalty  of  3s.  for  every  pound 
weight  of  wool,  either  exported  or  attempted  to  be 
exported,  that  is  about  four  <^  five  times  the  value* 
Any  merchant,  or  other  person  convicted  of  this  of- 
&nce,  is  disabled  from  requiring  any  debt  or  account 
belonging  to  him  from  any  factor  or  other  person. 
Let  his  fortune  be  what  it  will,  whether  he  is  or  is 
not  ^ble  to  pay  those  heavy  penalties,  the  law  means 
to  ruin  him  completely.  But,  as  the  morals  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  not  yet  so  corrupt  as 
those  of  the  contrivers  of  this  statute,  I  have  not 
heard  that  any  advantage  has  ever  been  taken  of  this 
clause.  If  the  person  convicted  of  this  oflFence  is  not 
able  to  pay  the  penalties  within  ^three  months  after 
judgment,  he  is  to  be  transported  for  seven  yearsj 
and  if  he  returns  before  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
he  is  liable  to  the  pains  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clei^.  The  owner  of  the  ship,  knowing  this  offence, 
forfeits  all  his  interest  in  the  ship  and  furniture.  The 
master  and  mariners,  knowing  this  offence,  forfeit  all 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  suffer  three  months  im- 
prispnment.  By  a  subsequent  statute,  the  master  suf. 
fers  six  months  imprisonment. 

In  order  to  prevent  exportation,  the  whole  inland 
commerce  of  wool  is  laid  under  very  burdensome  and 
oppressive  restrictions.  It  cannot  be  packed  in  any 
box,  barrel,  cask,  case,  chest,  or  any  other  package. 
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but  only  in  packs  of  leather  or  pack-cloth,  on  which 
must  be  marked  on  the  outside  the  words  wool  or  jfarrij 
in  large  letters  not  less  than  three  inches  long,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  same  and  the  package,  and  Ss. 
for  every  pound  weight,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or 
packer.  It  cannot  be  loaden  on  any  horse  or  cart, 
or  carried  by  land  within  five  miles  of  the  coast,  but 
between  sun-rising  and  suh-setting,  xm  pain  of  for- 
feiting the  same,  the  horses  and  carriages.  The  hun- 
dred next  adjoining  to  the  sea^coast,  out  of,  or  throjugh 
which,  the  wool  is  carried  or  exported,  forfeits  2(A. 
if  the  wool  is  under  the  value  of  id.;  and  if  of 
greater  value,  then  treble  that  value,  together  with 
treble  costs,  to  be  sued  for  within  the  year.  The  exe- 
cution to  be  against  any  two  of  the  inhabitants,  whom 
the  §fssions  must  reimburse,  by  an  assessment  on  the 
Qther  inhabitants,  as  in  the  cases  of  robbery.  And 
if  any  person  compounds  with  the  hundred  for  less 
than  this  penalty,  he  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  five  years; 
and  any  other  person  may  prosecute.  These,  regula- 
tions take  place  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

Put  in  the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
the  restrictions  are  still  more  troublesome.  Every 
owner  of  wool  within  ten  miles  of  the  sea-coast  must 
give  an  account  in  writing,  three  days  afi:er  shearing, 
to  the  next  officer  of  the  customs,  of  the  number  of 
his  fleeces,  and  of  the  places  where  they  are  lodged. 
And  before  he  removes  any  part  of  them,  he  must 
give  the  like  notice  of  the  number  and  weight  of  the 
fleeces,  and  of  the  nam©  and  abode  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  sold,  and  of  the  place  to  which  it  is 
jntended  they  should  be  carried.  No  person  within 
fift^^q  ftiiles  of  the  sea,  in  the  said  counties,  <;an  buy 
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any  wool,  before  he  enters  into  bond  to  the  king, 
that  no  part  of  the  wool  which  he  shall  so  buy  shall 
be  sold  by  him  to  any  other  person  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  sea.  If  any  wool  is  foimd  carrying  to. 
wards  the  sea^side  in  the  said  comities,  unless  it  has 
been  entered,  and  security  given  as  aforesaid,  it  is  for- 
felted,  and  the  offender  also  forfeits  Ss.  for  every 
pound  weight.  If  any  person  lay  any  wqol,  not  en- 
tered as  aforesaid,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea,  it 
must  be  seized  and  forfeited ;  and  if,  after  such  seiz- 
ure, any  person  shall  claim  the  same,  he  must  give 
security  to  the  exchequer,  that  if  he  is  cast  upon  trial 
he  shall  pay  treble  costs,  besides  all  other  penalties. 

When  such  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  in- 
'land  trade,  the  coasting  trade,  we  may  believe,  can- 
not be  left  very  free.  Every  owner  of  wool,  who 
carrieth,  or  causeth  to  be  carried,  any  wool  to  any  port 
or  place  on  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  be  from  thence 
transported  by, sea  to  any  other  place  or  port  on  the 
coast,  must  first  cause  an  entry  thereof  to  be  made 
at  tne  port  from  whence  it  is  intended  to  be  convey, 
ed,  containing  the  weight,  marks,  and  number  of 
the  packages,  before  he  brings  the  same  within  five 
miles  of  that  port;  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same, 
and  also  the  horses,  carts,  and  other  carriages ;  and 
also  of  suffering  and  forfeiting,  as  by  the  other  laws 
in  force  against  the  exportation  of  wool.  This  law, 
however  (1"  Will.  III.  chap.  32.),  is  so  very  in- 
dulgent as  to  declare,  that  *  this  shall  not  hinder  any 

*  person  from  carrying  his  wool  home  from  the  place 

*  of  shearing,  though  it  be  within  five  miles  of  the 

*  ^ea,  provided  that  in  ten  days  after  shearing,  and 

*  before  he  remove  the  wool,  he  dp  under  his  hand 
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^  certiiy  to  the  next  officer  of  the  costdms,  the  true 

*  number  of  fleeces,  and  where  it  h  housed ;  and  do 

*  not  remove  the  same,  without  certifying  to  such 

*  officer,  under  his  hand,  his  intention  so  to  do,  three 

*  days  before/  Bond  must  be  given  that  the  wool 
to  be  carried  coast-ways  is  to  be  landed  at  the  parti* 
cular  port  for  which  it  is  entered  outwards;  and  if 
any  part  of  it  is  landed  without  the  presence  of  an 
officer,  not  only  the  fiorfeiture  of  the  wool  is  incurred, 
as  in  other  goods,  but  the  usual  additional  penalty  of 
Ss.  for  every  pound  wdght  is  likewise  incurred. 

Our  woollen  manufacturers,  in  order  to  justify 
their  demand  of  such  extraordinary  restrictions  and 
regulations,  confidently  asserted,  that  English  wool 
was  of  a  peculiar  quality,  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  country;  that  the  wool  of  other  countries  could 
not,  without  some  mixture  of  it,  be  wrought  up  into 
any  tolerable  manufacture ;  that  fkie  cloth  could  not 
be  made  without  it ;  that  England,  therefore,  if  the 
exportation  of  it  coidd  be  totally  prevent«i,  could 
monopolize  to  herself  almost  the  whole  woollen  trade 
of  the  world ;  and  thus,  having  no  rivals,  could  sell 
at  what  price  she  pleased,  and  in  a  short  time  ac- 
quire the  most  incredible  degree  of  wealth  by  the 
roost  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  This  doctrine, 
like  most  other  doctrines  which  arc  confidently  assert* 
ed  by  any  coiisiderable  number  of  people,  was,  and 
still  continues  to  be,  most  implicitly  believed  by  a  much 
greater  number ;  by  ahnost  all  those  who  are  either 
unacquainted  with  the  woollen  trade,  or  who  have  not 
made  particular  inquiries.  It  is,  however,  so  perfectly 
false,  that  EUigUsh  wool  is  in  any  respect  necessary 
for  the  making  of  fine  cloth,  that  it  is  altogether  unfit 
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for  it.  Fine  cloth  is  made  altogether  of  Spanish  wool. 
English  wool  cannot  be  even  so  mixed  with  Spanish 
wool,  as  to  entCT  into  the  composition  without  spoiling 
and  degrading,  in  some  degree,  the  fabric  of  the  cloth. 
It  has  been  shewn  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  idffect  of  these  regulations  has  been  to 
depress  the  price  of  English  wool,  not  only  bfelow 
what  it  naturally  would  be  in  the  present  times,  but 
very  much  below  what  it  actually  was  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  .  The  price  of  Scots  wool,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  union,  it  became  subject  to  the  sam^ 
regulations,  is  said  to  have  fallen  about  one  half.  It 
is  observed  by  the  very  accurate  and  inedligent  au- 
thor of  the  Memoirs  of  Wool,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
John  Smith,  that'  the  price  of  the  best  English  wool 
in  England,  is  generally  below  what  wool  of  a  very 
inferior  quality  commonly  sells  for  in  the  market  of 
Amsterdam.  Ta  depress  the  price  of  this  commodity 
below  what  may  be  called  its  natural  and  proper 
price,  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  those  regulations ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  pro- 
duced the  effect  that  was  expected  from  them. 

This  reduction  caprice,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
by  discouraging  the  growing  of  wool,  must  have  re- 
duced very  much  the  annual  produce  of  that  commo- 
dity, though  not  below  what  it  formerly  vras,  yet  be- 
low what,  in  the  present  state  of  things^  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been,  had  it,  in  consequence  of  an  open 
and  free  market,  been  allowed  to  rise  to  the  natural 
and  proper  price.  I  am,  however,  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  quantity  of  the  annual  produce  cannot 
have  been  much,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
z  little  affected  by  these  regulations.    The  growing 
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of  wool  IS  not  the  chief  purpose  for  which  the  sheep- 
farmer  employs  his  industry  and  stock.  He  expects 
his  profit,  not  so  much  from  the  price  of  the  fleece^ 
as  from  that  of  the  carcase ;  and  the  average  or  oi;di* 
nary  price  of  the  latter  must  even,  in  many  cases, 
make  up  to  him  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in 
the  average  or  ordinary  price  of  the  former.  It  has 
been  observed  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  that 
'  whatever  regulations  tend  to  sink  the  price,  either 
^  of  wool  or  of  raw  hides,  below  what  it  naturally 

*  would  be,  must,  in  an  improved  and  cultivated  coun- 

*  try,  have  some  tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  butch^ 

*  ers'  meat.     The  price  both  of  the  great  and  small 

*  cattle  which  are  fed  on  improved  and  cultivated  land, 

*  must  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  which  the  landlord, 

*  and  the  profit  which  the  farmer,  has  reason  to  ex- 

*  pect  from  improved  and  cultivated  land.    If  it  is  not, 

*  they  will  soon  cease  to  feed  them.     Whatever  part 

*  of  this  price,  therefore,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  and 

*  the  hide,  must  be  paid  by  the  carcase.  The  less  there 

*  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  must  be  paid  for  the 

*  other.  In  what  manner  this  price  is  to  be  divided  up- 

*  on  the  different  parts  of  the  beast,  is  indifferent  to  the 
^  landlords  and  farmers,  provided  it  is  all  paid  to 

*  them.  In  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  there- 

*  fore,  their  interest  as  landlords  and  farmers  cannot 

*  be  much  affected  by  such  regulations,  though  their 

*  interest  as  consumers  may,  by  the  rise  in  the  price 

*  of  provisions.'  According  to  this  reasoning,  there* 
fore,  this  degradation  in  the  price  of  wool  is  not 
likely,  in  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  to  oc* 
casion  any  diminution  in  the  annual  produce  of  that 
commodity  j  except  so  far  as,  by  raising  the  price  of 
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mutton,  it  msqr.  somewhat  £mkiish  the  demand  for, 
and  consequently  the  production  of,  that  particular 
species  of  butchars'  meat.  Its  efiect,  howevar,  even 
in  this  ttray,  it  is  piobable,  is  not  very  considerable. 

But  tiiough  its  eflRect  upon  Ae  quantity  of  the  an- 
nual produce  may  not  have  been  very  considerable^ 
its  efiect  upon  the  quality,  it  may  peiJiS4>s  bedioughty 
must  nece^arily  have  been  very  great.  The  degrad- 
ation in  the  quality  of  English  wool,  if  not  below 
xJIrhat  it  was  in  former  times,  yet  bdow  whi^  k  natu- 
rally would  have  been  in  the  present  estate  of  improve- 
ment and  cultivation^  must  have  been,  k  inay'  per-, 
haps  be  supposed,  very  nearly  in  pix>portion  to  the 
degmdation  of  price.  As  the  c|uality  depends  upon 
the  breed,  upon  the  pasture^  and  upon  the  manage- 
ment and  cleanliness,.  (^  th^  sheep,,  during  the  whole 
prepress  of  the  growth  of  the  fl^ce,.  the  attttttoa 
to  t^ese  circumsunces^  it  may  naturally  e&ough  be 
imagined^  can  nevar  be  greater  thsm  in  proportimi  to 
the  recompence  which  the  price  of  the  fleece  is  likely 
to  make  for  the  labour  and  expence  which  that  at- 
tention requires.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  good- 
ness of  the  fleece  depends^  in  a  ^eat  measure,  upoii 
the  health,  growth,  and  bulk  of  the  animal;  the 
same  attentk)n  which  is  necessary  iot  the  im|Hrove- 
ment  q£  the  carcase  is^  in  some  respects^  sufficient  for 
diatof  the  fleece.  NotwhhiBtanding  the  d^[radatioa 
of  price,  English  wool  is  said  to  have  been  imporoved 
considerably,  firing  the  course  even  of  the  preseM 
century.  The  iiiq>ro¥emenir  tn%fai,  p^-haps,  hasre  beat 
greater  if  the  price  had  beea  better  i  but  the  loi^mess 
of  prifce,  though  k  may  have  dbstructed,  yet  certamly 
k  has  3^  aitogether  prevmted  Chat  improvemaat.    . 

VOJL.III.  B 
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The  violence  of  these  regulations,  therefore,  seems^ 
to  have  affected  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality 
of  the  annual  produce  of  wool,  so  much  as  it  might 
have  been  expected  to  do  (though  I  think  it  probable 
that  it  may  have  affected  the  latter  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  former)  j  and  the  interest  of  the  growers  of 
wool,  though  it  must  have  been  hurt  in  some  degree^ 
seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  much  less  hurt 
than  could  well  have  been  imagined. 

These  considerations,  however,  will  not  justify  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  wool.  But 
they  will  fully  justify  the  imposition  of  a  condderable 
tax  upon  that  exportation. 

To  hurt,  in  any  degreee,  the  interest  of  any  one  or- 
der of  citizens,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  promote 
that  of  some  other,  is  evidently  contrary  to  that  jus- 
tice and  equality  of  treatment  which  the  sovereign 
owes  to  all  the  different  orders  of  his  subjects.  But 
the  prohibition  certainly  hurts,  in  some  degree,  the 
interest  of  the  growers  of  wool,  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  promote  that  of  the  manufacturers. 

Every  different  order  of  citizens  is  bound,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth.  A  tax  of  five,  or  even  of  ten  shillings,'  upon 
the  exportation  of  every  tod  of  wool,  would  pro- 
duce a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  sovereign. 
It  would  hurt  the  interest  of  the  growers  somewhat 
less  than  the  prohibition,  because  it  would  not  pro- 
bably lower  the  price  of  wool  quite  so  much.  I^ 
would  afford  a  sufScieht  advantage  to  the  manufac. 
turer,  because,  though  he  might  not  buy  his  wool  al- 
togethei"  so  cheap  as  under  the  prohibition,  he  would 
still  buy  it  at  least  five  or  ten  shillings  cheaper  than 
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any  foreign  maim&cturer  could  buy  it,  besides  sav- 
ing the  freight  and  insurance,  which  the  other  would 
be  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  source  possible  to  devise  a 
tax  whiqh  could  produce  any  considerable  revenue  to 
the  sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  occasion  so  little 
inconyeniency  to  any  body. 

The  prohibition,  notwithstanding  all  the  penalties 
which  guard  it^  does  not  prevent  the  exportation  of 
wool.  It  is  exported,  it  is  well  known,,  in  great 
quantities.  The  great  diflference  between  the  price 
in  the  home,  and  that  in  the  foreign  n^rket,  pre- 
sents  such  a  temptation  to  smuggling,  that  all  the  ri- 
gpur  of  the  law  cannot  prevent  it.  This  illegal  ex- 
portation is  advantageous,  to  nobody  but  the  smug^ 
gler.  A  legal  exportation,  subject  to  a  tax,  by  af- 
fording a  revenue  to  the  sovereign,  and  thereby  sav- 
ing the  imposition  of  some  other,  perhaps  more  bur« 
densome  and  inconvtnient  taxes,  might  prove  advsm« 
tageous  to  all  the  Afferent  subjects  of  the  state. 

The  exportation  of  fuller's  earth,  or  fuller's  clay, 
supposed  to  be  necessary  for  preparing  and  cleansing 
the  woollen  manufactures,  has  been  subjected  to  near- 
ly the  same  penalties  as  the  exportation  of  wool. 
Even  tobacco-pipe  clay,  though  acknowledged  to  be 
diflferent  from  fuller's  clay,^  yet,  on  accounjt,of  their 
resemblance,  and  because  fuller's  clay  might  siome^ 
times  be  exported  as  tobacco-pipe  clay,  has  been  laid 
under  the  same  prohibitions  and  penalties. 

By  the  13^  ajid  14^'*of  Charles  11.  chap.  7.,  the 
exportation,  not  only  of  raw  hides,  but  of  tanned  lea- 
ther, except  in  the  shape  of  boots,  shoes,  or  slippers^ 
was  prohibited;  and  the  law  gave  a  monopoly  to* 
out  boot-makers  ^d  shoe-n^kers,  not  only  agamst 
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our  graziers,  but  against  our  tanners.  By  subsequent 
statutes,  our  tanners  have  got  themsdves  exempted 
from  this  monopoly^  upon  paying  a  smalt  tax  of  only 
one  shiHing  on  the  hundred  weight  of  tanned  leather, 
wdghing  one  hundred  and  twelve  poxmds.  They  have 
obtained  likewise  the  drawback  of  two-tlArd!s  of  the 
excise  duties  imposed  upon  their  commodity,  even 
when  exported  without  further  manufacture.  All 
manu£adtures  of  leather  may  be  exported  duty  free ; 
and  the  exporter  is  besides  entitled  to  the  drawback 
of  die  whole  duties  of  excise.  Our  graziers  sdH  con* 
tinue  subject  to  the  old  monopoly.  Graziers,  separated 
from  o6e  another,  and  dispersed  through  all  the  differ- 
ent corners  of  the  country,  cannot,  without  great  dM* 
culty,  combine  together  for  the  purpose  either  of  impos* 
ing  monopolies  upon  their  feltow-citizens,  or  of  exempt- 
ing themselves  fit)m  such  as  may  have  been  imposed 
upon  theitt  by  other  people.  Manufacturers  of  ali 
kinds,  collected  together  in  numerous  bodes  in  all 
great  cities,  easily  can.  Even  the  horns  of  cattle  are 
prohibited  to  be  exportdd ;  and  the  two  insignificant 
trades  of  die  homer  aiid  comli-maker  enjoy,  in  this 
respect,  a  monopoly  against  the  graziers. 

Restraints,  either  by  prohibitions  or  by  taxes,  up- 
on the  exportation  of  goods  which  are  partially,  but 
not  completely  manufactured,  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
mantrfacture  of  leather.  As  long,  as  ^  thifig  re- 
mams  to  be  done,  ih  order  to  fit  any  commodity  for 
immediate  use  atld  consumption,  our  miudufacturers 
think  that  thfey  themselves  ought  to  have  the  doing 
of  it.  Woollen  yam  and  worsted  are  prohibited  to 
be  exported  under  the  same  penalties  as  wobl.  Even 
white  cloths  are  subject  to  a  duty  upon  exportation^ 
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aad  our  dyers  have  ^^  obtained  a  mooo^y  agakist 
ourdotbieES.  Oorcflbthiersiii^Miklprdbab^liavebeen 
able  to  defend  ^Qisdves  agvnst  it,  but  it  hsq>pefis 
ithat^he  jgreater  part  <^  our  principal  clothiers  are 
4bemselves  llkewj^^yecs.  Walcb^cases,  clock-cases, 
a&d  4a4^9^  ^or  cdooks  <3a^  vatchea,  luive  been  pro- 
ftutHted4o  be  eg^nod.  Our  cloqk^iiiakera  aad  w^^* 
jfnak^  are,  it  aeems,  unwilling  ibat  the  price  of  this 
.sort  of  workmanship  should  be  r»sed  upon 'them  by 
4he  competidba  of  for&^^ers. 

^y  some  old  ^statutes  of  Edward  311.,  Heniy  VUI., 
;asd  Edward  Vl^  the  eacpoitation  of  all  metals  w^  pro- 
4>ibited.  Lead  asid  tin  were  alone  excepted^  probably 
on  account  of  ihe  ^eat  abundance  of  those  metals ; 
in  the  ^eK|K»?tation  of  >whidi,  a  olmsiderabie  port  of 
the  tj^de  of  the  kingdom  in  those  days  consisted.  f*or 
^tfae  racouragement  of  the  mining  trade,  the  5*^  of 
William  and  Mary,  chaj).  17.,  exempted  from  this 
<prohibition.,aron,  copper,  and  muncBc  metal  madeifrom 
-Britttih  ore.  The  ^sqoortation  of  all  sorts  of  coi4>er  . 
bars,  foreign  as  well  as  firitish;  was  afterwards  per- 
.miltedi)y  the  d'^  and  10^  of  William  HI.  chap.  26. 
The  esqpo)9lati<m  of 'Unmanufactured  brass,  of  what 
M  called  igun-metal,  bell^metal,  and  diroff<metaf,  still 
continues  ;to  be  prdaibited.  Brass  manufactures  of 
vdll  sorts  mi^y  be  ^exported  ^ty  free. 

^be  eicportaticm  of  the  materials  erf  mwiufiwrture, 
where  it  is  not  raltqgetber  prohibited,  is,  in  many 
cases,  s^jeaedtto  considerable  duties, 

%  ^he  9'*"  George  il,  chap.  15^  the  exportation  of 
aU:good«,  the  produce  oT  manufiicture  of  Great  Bri- 
•tyun,  upon  which  any  duties  had  been  imposed  by  for- 
.mer  statute?,  mi^  jreadered  4uty  free.   The  follqwing 
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godds,  however,  were  excepted:  alum,  lead,  lead  ore, 
tin,  tanned  leather,  copperas,  coals,  wool,  cards,  white 
woollen  cloths,  lapis  calaminaris,  skins  of  all  sorts, 
glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hares*  wool,  hair  of  all 
sorts,  horses,  and  Btharge  of  lead.  If  you  except 
horses,  all  these  are  ekhef  materials  of  manufiieture, 
or  incomplete  manufactures  (which  may  be  considered 
as  materials  for  still  further  manufacture),  or  instru- 
ments of  trade.  This  statute  leaves  them  subject  to 
all  the  old  duties  which  had  ever  been  imposed  upon 
them,  the  old  subsidy  and  one  per  cent,  outwards. 

By  the  same  statute,  a  great  number  of  foreign 
drugs  for  dyers'  use  are  exempted  from  all  duties 
upon  importation.  Each  of  them,  however,  is  after- 
wards subjected  to  a  certain  duty,  not  indeed  a  very 
heavy  one,  upon  exportation.  Our  dyers,  it  seems, 
while  they  thought  it  for  their  interest  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  those  drugs,  by  an  ejcemption  from 
all  duties,  though'^  it  likewise  for  their  own  interest  to 
throw  some  small  discouragement  upon  thdr  ex- 
portation. The  avidity,  however,  which  suggested 
this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  ingenuity,  most  pro- 
bably disappointed  itself  of  its  object.  It  necessarily 
taught  the  importers  to  be  more  careful  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been,  t^at  their  importation 
should  not  exceed  what  was  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  the  home  market.  The  home  market  was  at  all 
^mes  likely  to  be  more  scantily  supplied;  the  com* 
modities  were  at  all  times  likely  to  be  somewhat 
dearer  there  than  they  would  have  been,  had  the  ex- 
portation been  rendered  as  free  as  the  imix)rtation. 

By  the  above-mentioned  statute,  gum  senega  or 
gum  Arabic,  being  ^mong  the    enumerated  dyemg 
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drugs,  m%ht  be  imported  duty  free.  They  were  sub- 
jectedy  indeed,  to  a  small  poundage  duty,  amounting 
only  to  three  pence  in  the  hundred  weight  upon  their 
re-exportation.  France  enjoyed,  at  that  time,  an  ex-^ 
elusive  trade  to  the  country  most  productive  of  those 
drugs,  that  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Senegal ;  and  the  British  market  could  not  be  easily 
supplied  by  the  immediate  importation  of  them  from 
the  place  of  growth.  By  the  25'^  Geo.  IL,  there- 
fore, gum  senega  was  allowed  to  be  imported  (con* 
trary  to  the  general  dispositions  of  the  act  of  naviga-* 
tion)  from  any  part  of  Europe.  As  the  law,  how- 
ever, did  not  mean  to  encourage  this  species  of  trade, 
so  contrary,  to  the  general  principles  of  the  mercan- 
tile poUcy  of  England,  it  imposed  a  duty  of  ten  shil- 
lings the  hundred  weight  upon  such  importation, 
and  no  part  of  this  duty  was  to  be  afterwards  drawn 
back  upo|i  its  exportation.  The  successful  war  which 
began  in  1755,  gave  Great  Britain  the  same  exclusive 
trade  to  those  countries  which  France  had  enjoyed 
before.  Our  manufacturers,  as  soon  as  the  peace  was 
made,  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advan- 
tage, and  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  their  own  favour, 
both  against  the  growers  and  against  the  importers  of 
this  commodity.  By  the  5^^  of  Geo.  III.,  therefore, 
chap.  S7.,  the  exportation  of  gum  senega  from  his 
majesty's  dominions  in  Africa  was  confined  to  Great 
Britain,  and  was  subjected  to  all  the  same  restrictions, 
regulations,  forfeitures,  and  penalties,  as  that  of  the 
enumerated  commodities  of  the  British  colonies  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Its  importation, 
indeed,  was  subjected  to  a  small  duty  of  sixpence  the 
hundred  weight,  but  its  re-exportation  was  subjected 
to  the  enormous  duty  of  one  pound  ten  shillings  the 
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hunHi'ed  weight.    It-was  the  itttention  of  our  rnanu* 
fecturers,  that  the  ^hple  produce  of  those  counties 
should  be  imported  intb^Great  Britain ;  m^  in  order 
that  they  themselves  mi^ht  be  enabled  to  buy  it  at 
theur  own  prfce,  that  no  part  oSfit  should  be  exported 
again,  but  at  such  an  expente  as  would  suflici^tly 
discourage  that  exportation.  5!!ieir,  avidity,  however^ 
upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  many  otH^r  occasions,  dis- 
appointed  itself  of  its  object.    This  enormous  duty 
presented  s\ich  a  temptation  to  smuggling,  that  great 
quantities  of  this  commodity  were  lilandestin^ly  ex- 
ported, probably  to  all  the  manufacturing  countries  6f 
Europe,  but  particularly  to  Holland,  not  only  from 
Great  Britain,  but  from  Africa.  Upon  this  account,  by 
the  14'''  Geo.  III.  chap.  K).,  this  duty  upon  exportation 
yras  reduced  to  five  shillings  the  hundred  weight. 
'    In  the  book  of  rates,  according  to  which  the  old. 
subsidy  was  levied,  beaver  Skins  were  estimated  at  six 
^hillings  and  eight  pence  a-piece ;  and  the  difierem 
subsidies  and  imposts  which,  before  the  year  1722, 
had  been  laid  upon  their  importation,  amounted  to 
one  fifth  part  of  the  rate,  or  to  sLrteen  pence  upim 
^ach  skin ;  all  of  which,  except  half  the  old  subsidy, 
amountipg  only  to  two  p^nce,  was  drawn  back  upon 
exportation.    This  duty  upon  the  importation  of  so 
important    a    material    of   manufacture,  had  been 
thought  too  high ;  and  in  the  year  172S,  the  rate 
>vas  ^  reduced  to  two  shillings  and  six  p^nce,  which 
reduced  the  duty  upon  importation  to  six-pence,  and 
of  this  only  one-half  was  to  be  drawn  back  upon 
exportation.  The  same  successful  war  put  the  country 
most  productive   of  beaver  under  the  dominion  of 
Clreat  Britain}   and  beaver  skins  bdng  among  the 
^numerated   commodities,   their  exportation   from 
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Ammci  vrosjcoDsequeiitly  tsonfined  to^e  inaurket  of 
'fihreat  Bdlflda.  <)uriin»u£EK:turQi«  soon  bethoi^ght 
diecmelves  lef  ^e  advanta^  which  they  i»%ht  make 
df'dife  prciiimtan^V  andin  die  y«ar  1744,  the  duty 
updn  ihe  ni^poirtiition  of  beava>skm  was  Mduoed  Ca 
one  penfay,  but  the  dol)^  <iipcm  enportstioa  was  imed 
to  sevoi  pence  each  skm,  wdfatnit  oay  dcawbaick  of 
the  duty  upon  impoiladan.  By  the  mme  hm^  a  4ii^f 
of  aglMea  pence  the  pound  was  iiqpefied  v^u  the 
4@xpd]rmicm  c^  btxcver  mod  or  woe^,  wiUiou^  mak- 
ing any  aitera^don  'm  the  duty  upon  die  imponatioii 
of  that  commodity,  wiuch,  vrbmi  imported  fay  Brilteh 
^md  in  Sritish^shqipiiig,  amounted  at  thi^t  tiiae  Ifo 
between  four  p^ice  and  ^ve  pence  tbe  piece. 

Oak  may  be  conskLc^ed  both  as  a  material  of.  ma- 
nu&eture^andasaninstyunieotoftntde.  Heavy  duties, 
aceordkigly,  have  been  imposed  upon  fl^  export- 
ation, amounting  at  present  ( 1783)  to  more  than  fiv^ 
shilfings  the  tern,  or  to  mo^e  than  Qfteen  filings  the 
cbaldron,  Newoa^e  nm^tm-e;  wkidi  is, in  noft  cases, 
more  t)mn  the  original  value  of  the  ooapiodity  at  this 
^oal^t,  or  ev^  at  the  ^pping  port  for  escportRlkm. 

The  exportadon,  however,  of  the  instruments  ^f 
trade,  pro^riy  so  called,  is  commoniy  re^rail^,  not 
by  high  duties,  but  by  ateoiute  proh^Mti(His,  Thu$, 
by  the  r^  and  8«*  of  WilHam  HI.  chap.  SO,  «ect,  8., 
the  exportation  of  feacmes  or  engmes  Sar  knittifig 
gloves  or  stockings,  is  prohibited  under  the  penaky, 
not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  frames  or  ^i^ines, 
so  exported,  or  att^npted  tobe  ea^orted,  but  of  |bity 
poimds,  one  half  to  theking,  ike  others  the  .per- 
son who  ^hail  io&rm  or  sue^or  the  s^n^.  In'jtbe 
8^e  Boanner,  by  the  14'^  Geo*  IV^  ch^.  7K^  tM 
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exportation  to  foreign  parts,  of  any  utensils  made  use 
of  in  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  manufactures, 
is  prohibited  under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  for., 
feiture  of  such  utensils,  but  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  shall  offend  in  this 
manner,  and  likewise  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  be 
paid  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  who  shall,  knowingly, 
suffer  such  utensils  to  be  loaded  on  board  his  ship. 

When  such  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  upon 
the  exportation  of  the  dead  instruments  of  trade,  it 
could  not  well  be  expected  that  the  living  instru- 
ment, the  artificer,  should  be  allowed  to  go  free.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  the  5^^  Geo.  I.  chap.  27.,  the  person 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  enticing  any  artificer  of,  or 
in  any  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  to  go 
into  any  foreign  parts,  in  order  to  practise  or  teai^h  his 
trade,  is  liable,  for  the  first  offence,  tp  be  fined  in  any 
,  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  three 
months  imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine  shall  be 
paid;  and  for  the  second  offence,  to  be  fined  in  any 
sum  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  to  imprison- 
ment  for  twelve  months,  and  until  the  fine  shall  be 
paid.  By  the  23**  Geo.  II.  chap.  1 S  ,  this  penalty  is 
increased,  for  the  first  offence,  to  five  hundred  pounds 
for  every  artificer  so  enticed,  and  to  twelve  months 
imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine  shall  be  paid,;  and  for 
the  second  offence,  to  one  thousand  pounds,  and  to  two 
years  imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine  shall  be  paid. 

By  the  former  of  these  two  statutes,  upon  proof 
that  any  person  has  been  enticing  any  artificer,  or 
that  any  artificer  has  promised  or  contracted  to  go 
intu  foreign  parts,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  such 
artificer  may  be  obliged  to  giv^  security,  ^t  the  discre- 
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tion  of  Ae  court,  that  he  shall  not  go  beyond  the 
seas,  and  may  be  committed  to  prison  until  be  give 
such  security. 

If  any  aitilicer  has  gone  beyond  the  seas,  and  is 
exercising  or  teaching  his  trade  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try, upon  warning  being  given  to  him  by  any  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  or  consuls  abroad,  or  by  one  of 
his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state  for  the  time  being, 
if  he  does  not,  within  six  months  after  such  warning, 
return  into  this  realm,  and  from  thenceforth  abide 
and  Inhabit  continually  within  the  same,  he  is  from 
thenceforth  declared  incapable  of  taking  any  legacy 
devised  to  him  withm  this  kingdom,  or  of  being  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator  to  any  person,  or  of  taking 
any  lands  within  this  kingdom,  by  descent,  devise, 
or  purchase.  He  likewise  forfeits  to  the  king  all  his 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels;  is  declared  an  alien  in  every 
respect ;  and  is  put  out  of  the  king's  protection. 

It  is  unnecessary,  I  imagine,  to  observe,  how  con- 
trary such  regulations  are  to  the  boasted  liberty  of 
the  subject,  of  vihich  we  affect  to  be  so  very  jealous; 
but  which,  in  this  case,-  is  so  plainly  sacrificed  to  the 
futile  interests  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
*  The  laudable  motive  of  all  these  regulations,  is  to 
extend  our  own  manufactures,  not  by  their  own  im- 
provement, but  by  the  depression  of  those  of  all  our 
neighbours,  and  by  putting  an  end,  as  much  as  pos- 
able,  to  the  troublesome  competition  of  such  odious 
and  disagreeable  rivals.  Our  master  manufacturers 
think  it  reasonable,  that  they  themselves  should  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  ingenuity  of  all  their  country- 
men. Though  by  restraining,  in  some  trades,  the 
number  of  apprentice  which  can  be  employed  at 
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one  time,  and  by  imfx>^g  the  necess^ity  of  a  loag  ap« 
prentice^up  in  all  trades,  they  endeavour,  all  of  them, 
to  confine  the  knowledge  of  their  respective  employ- 
ments to  as  small  a  number  as  possible;;  they  are  <un- 
willing,  however,  that  any  .part  of  this  small  number 
jjxmld  go  abroad  to  instruct  foreigners. 

Consumption  is  the  sole  en4  and  purpose  of  all 
production  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  producer  ou^ 
to  be  attended  to,  only. so  far  as  Ji.ujiay  bejaecessary 
for  promoting  that  of  ihe  consumer. 

Thema^im  is  so  perfectly  self^^evident,  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  iu  Butm  the  mercaiw 
tile  system,  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  almost.  :co)^ 
^tantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer  ^  and  it  seems 
to  consider  production,  and  not  consum^tigii,  as  the 
ukknate  end  and  object  of  aUindustry  and  commerce. 

In  the  restramts  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign 
commodities  which  oan  copne  into  comgpetition  with 
those  of 'Our  own  growth  or  manu&cture,  the  interest 
•of  the  home  consumer  is  evidently' sacrificed  to  that 
of  the  producer,  It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of 
4jQe  latter,  that  the  former  is  obliged  to  pay  that  en- 
hancement  of  price  which  this  monopoly  aUnostal^ 
ways  occasions. 

It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer,  ths^t 
bounties  are  gr2^nte4  Vij>on  the  ea^partation  of  some  of 
his  productions.  The  home  coii&umer  is  obliged  to 
pay,  first,  the  tax  which  is  nec^ssa/ry  £>r  paying  &e 
bounty,  and,  secondly,  the  stilt  ^x^ater  tax  which  ne* 
cessarily  poises  fro^  the  ^iJumcemem  of  the  ^price  of 
^he  commodity  in  t}ie  home  ^ar]jcet. 

By  the  famous  treaty  <df  <:oDHnerce  with  Portugal, 
the  consumer  is  ^r^vented  by  h\gh  4vtie$  ^om  purr 
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chasiflg^^of  a  rtaghboming^cotmtry ,  a  commodity  which 
out  own  cliitiJBtte  does  not  produce ;  but  h  obKged  to 
purchase  it  of  a  distant  country,  though  it  is  acknow- 
ledgerf,  that  the  comhiodity  of  the  distant  country  is 
of  a  worse  quality  than^that  of  the  near  one.  The  home 
consumer  is  obKged  to  submit  to  this  inconvenience,  in 
order  that  the  producer  may  miport  into  the  distant 
country  some  of  his  productions,  upon  more  advanta- 
geous terms  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been  allow- 
ed to  do.  The  consumer,  too,  is  obHged  to  pay  what* 
ever  enhancement  in  the  price  of  those  very  produc* 
titons  tfiis  forced  exportation  may  occasion  in  the 
home  market. 

But  in  the  system  of  laws  which  has  been  estabfiish- 
ed  for  the  management  of  our  Americj^  and  West 
Indian  colonies,  the  interest  of  the  home  consumer 
has  been  i^crificed  to  that  of  rfie  producer,  with  a 
more  extravagant  profusion  than  in  all  our  other 
conunerciaV  regulations.  A  great  empire  has  been 
established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raismg  up  a  nation 
of  customers,  who  should  be  obliged  to  buy  from  the 
shops  c^  our  different  producers,  all  the  goods  wi^ 
which  these  could  suj^ly  tham.  For  the  sake  of  that 
Kttle  enhancement  of  price  which  this  monopoly  might 
'afford  our  produced,  the  home  consumers  have  been 
burddied  with  the  whole  expence  of  maintaining  and 
defending  that  empire.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  this 
purpose  only,  in  the  two  last  wars,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred millions  have  been  spent,  and  a  new  debt  of  more 
than  a  himdred  and  seventy  millions  has  been  con- 
tracted, over  and  above  all  that  had  been  expended 
for  the  same  purpose  in  former  wars.  The  interest 
of  this  debt  alone  is  not  only  greater  than  the  whole^ 
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extraordinary  profit  whichy  it  never  could  be  pretendU 
ed,  was  made  by  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade, 
but  than  the  whole  val^e  of  that  trade,  or  dian  the 
whole  value  of  the  goods  which,  at  an  average,  have 
been  aniuially  exported  to  the  <:oIonies. 
.  It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  who  have 
been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  mercantile  system  ; 
not  the  consumers,  we  may  believe,  whose  interest 
has  been  entirely  neglected  j  but  the  producers, 
whose  interest  has  been  so  carefully  attended  to ;  and 
a^^ong  this  latter  class,  our  merchants  and  manufac-  . 
turers  have  been  by  far  the  principal  architects.  In 
the  mercantile  regulations,  which  have  been  taken 
notice  of  in  this  chapter,  the  interest  of  our  manufac- 
turers has  been  most  peculiarly  attended  to ;  and  the 
interest,not  so  much  of  the  consumers,  as  that  of  some 
other  sets  of  producers,  has  been  sacrificed  to  it. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Agricultural  Systems^  or  of  those  Systems  of  Pc* 
UUcal  Economy  which  represent  the  Produce  of  Landf 
£ts  either  the  sole  or  the  principal  Source  of  the  Revenue 
aud  Wealth  of  every  Country. 

rpHE  agricultural  systems  of  political  economy  will 
not  require  so  long  an  explanation  as  that  which 
I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bestow  upon  the  mer- 
cantile or  commercial  system. 

That  system  which  repres,ents  the  produce  of  Iaiid[ 
as  the  sole  source  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every 
country,  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been  adopted 
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by  any  nation^  said  it  at  present  exists  only  in  the. 
apeculations  of  a  few  men  of  great  learning  and  in« 
genuity  in  France^  It  would  not,  surely,  be  worth 
while  to  examine  at  great  length  the  errors  of  a  sys- 
tem which  never  has  done,  and  probably  never  will 
do  any  harm,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain,  however,  as  distinctly  as  I  can» 
the  great  outlines  of  this  very  ingenious  system. 

Mr.  Colbert,'  the  famous  minister  of  Lewis  XIV. 
was  a  man  of  probity,  of  great  industry,  and  know- 
ledge of  detail;  of  great  experience  and  acuteness 
in  the  examination  of  public  accounts;  and  of  abi- 
lities, in  short,  every  way  fitted  for  introducing  me- 
thod and  good  order  into  the  collection  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  revenue.  That  minister  had  unfor* 
tunately  embraced  all  the  prejudices  of  the  mercan- 
tile system,  in  its  nature  and  essence  a  system  of  re- 
straint and  regulation,  and  such  as  could  scarce  fail  to 
be  agreeable  to  a  laborious  and  plodding  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  had  been  accustomed  to  regulate  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  public  offices,  and  to  establish 
the  necessary  checks  and  controuls   for  confining 
each  to  its  proper  sphere*     The  industry  and  com* 
merce  of  a  great  country,  he  endeavoured  to  regu- 
late upon  the  same  model  as  the  departments  of  a 
public  office;  and  instead  of  allowing  every  man  to 
pursue  his  own  interest  his  own  way,  upon  the  liberal 
plan  of  equality,  liberty,  and  justice,  he  bestowed  upon 
certain  branches  of  industry  extraordinary  privileges, 
while  he  laid  others  under  as  extraordinary  restraints. 
He  was  not  only  disposed,  like  other  European  mi- 
nisters, to  encourage  more  the  industry  of  the  towns 
than  that  of  the  country ;  but,  in  order  to  support  the 


industry  of  the  towns,  he  i?a&  ^sfllft^  ewa  ton  de^presd 
and  keep  down  that  of  the  country.  In  order  to  render 
provisions  cheap  to  die  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  andf 
thereby  to  encourage  manufadurefr  and<  foreign  com* 
merce,  he  prohibited  altogether  the  eaoportntion  of 
com^  sold  thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try from  every  foreign  market,  for  l^  far  the  most 
impoitant  part  o£  die  produce  of  theur  industry.  T\m 
prohibition,  joined  to  the  rests^nts  imposed  by  the 
s^cient  provincial  laws  of  France  upon  tiie  transport* 
ation  of  com  from  one  province  to  anodier,  and  to 
the  arbitrary  and  degrading  taxes  which  ai^  levied 
upon  the  cultivators  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  dis^ 
eouraged  and  kept  down  theagricuiture  of  that  couii* 
try  very  much  below  the  statie  to  which  it  would  na« 
tnrally  have  rken  in  sd  very  fertile  a  soil,  and  so  very 
happy  a  cliu^te.  This  state  of  discouragenMnt  smd 
d>epression  was  felt  more  or  less  ia  every  di&tfeot 
part  of  the. country,  and  many"  d^rent  inq^unes 
were  set  on  foot  concerning  the  causes  of  it.  Otm 
of  those  causes,appeaared  to  be  the  preference  given; 
by  the  institutioBs  of  Mac.  €olberty  to  the  indttslry  of 
the  towns  above  that  of  the  country. 

If  the  rod  be  hem  too  much  one  way,  says  the  pro* 
verb,  in  order  to  make  it  straight  you  mAist  bead  it  as 
much  the  other.  The  French  philosophers,  who  . 
hlave  proposed  the  system  which  represents  a^curU 
hire  as  the  sole  soui:ce  of  the^  revenue  and  wealth  of 
every  country,  seem  to  have  adopted  th©  provertoal 
jEuaxim;  and  as,  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  €olbert,  the  in^ 
dustry  of  the  towns  wa&  certamly  overvalued  m  tom^ 
parison  with  that  of  the  country,,  so  in  their  sysoeoi 
it  seems  to  be  as  certswly  ua^rvaJ;iied^ 
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The  different  ordtes  of  pedt)le  wh6  hive  erer  been 
siq)posed  to  contribute  iik  any  respect  txiwsirds  the 
amtuai  produce  of  the  &nd  and  labour  of  the  oountry-y 
they  divide  into  Arte  classed.  The  first  is  tte  dass 
of  Ae  proptietots  of  Isoid.  The  secondjs  the  class 
of  the  Gultivacors^  of  iarmers  and  country^  labourers^ 
xtbama  ibey/boiioiir  mA  ihr  peculstr  a^etlatioh  of: 
theprodoc^ethss.  ThetfairdisthechBsoflrtifkera^ 
nuubu&c^firers,  tod  nmrchants,  whom  diey  endeavour 
to  degrade  by  tiie  humSiatmg  ippdbtton  of  the  baarren 
or  unproductive  class* 

The  class  cf  propHetors  contributes  to  die  annual 
prodiKse,  by  the  estpence  wfaidi  diey  ma^rooc^onally 
lay  out  upon  the  hxqirc^remenc  c^  the  land,  upon  the 
btttldingis^  4?sd^9  inclosures^  and  other  anu^fiooratiosBy 
which  they  mny  ather  malte  of  mintaia  i^n  it,  and 
by  means  of  i^ich  the  cuhitatora  ace  enabled,  with 
the  same  capital,  to  retire  a  greater  ptcdnix^  and  cool«> 
s^uently  to  pay  a  greater  rent.  This  advanced  rent 
iMf  be  ccm^dered  as  the  fiiterest  or  profit  dqe  to  the 
propiietof)  upon  the  eo^pdice  cu'capittd  which  he  thus: 
employs  m  the  improven^nt  pf  his  fand«  Such  ex^ 
pencil^  are  in  ^xb^  system  oaUed  ground  eocpencea 

The  cttUfatctfs  or  S^irfflets  contribute  to  die  annual 
producse,  by  wteit  asre  m  thisl  system  jcatted  the  oviginal 
and  annual  expences  (depemn  primttum^  et  defenses 
ctkmelks^y  wt^h  they  ky  out  updn  the  cultivation  of 
the  land«  llie  original  e&penctd  'Consis^t  in  the  in« 
stmmems  of  husbandry^  in  the  stock  otf  catde,  in  the 
seed^  and  in  the  mahsceaanD^  of  d^  fa^mer^s  fsmSif^ 
^rvMics^  and  cattte,  during^  at  least  a  g^eat  part  of  thq( 
first  year  of  his  occiipajicfy,  or  ifill  be  can  rocme  soww 
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return  from  the  lahd.  The  asmaal  expenoes  consist  in 
the  seted^  in  the  wear  luid  tear  of  instruments  of 
ho^ancby,  'and  in  the  annual  maintenance  of  t^ 
fermer's'servants  and  cattle,  and  of  his  family  too,  so- 
far  as  dstf  pairt  of  them  can.' be  Icbnsideiredta^.sendmt&i 
^!ipbyfid  imotldTation.  That. part  of  the  pitnluce  of 
dre  Jaxid  .^v^ich  remain^  to  .him  after  .payfa3g)liie.7)aiir^' 
Qu^  tojbfe  sufficient,  firstjlo  replace  to  fidnn,  vkhixi 
a.  reasobable  dme,  at  least  during : the:  tain  .df  hid. 
occupano]!']^  the  whole  of  his  origmal  espenc^^  together: 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock;  and^^secondAy,  to. 
replace  toihim  annually  the  whole  of  his  annual  ex- 
pehces^  together  likewise  with  the  ordiilary  prefite  ttj^ 
stock.?  Thbse  two  sorts  of.expences  ai^etwo  cipitals 
vrhich.tlie  ferxrrer  employe  in  cuhivation;  ai^d  tUiless 
dhey  are  T^ulariy!  restored^to  hiin^  tog^ber  with  a 
reasonabkprofiijr  he  cannot  scarry  on  his  employment 
iipon  aleyel  with  other  employments;  but,'  from  a 
r^ard  to  his  ovm  interest,  must  desert  it  as  ;sQon  as 
possible,  and  seek  some  other.  That  part  of  the  pro- 
diice  of  the  Jarid  which  ij  thus  necessary  for  enat^ng^ 
the  farmer  to  continue  his  business,  oi>ght  to  be  con-^ 
aderc^  as  a  fund^sacrjed  to  cultivation,  wWcb,  if  the 
landlord  violates,  he  necessarily  reduces  the  produce 
of  his  own  land;.tmd^  in.a  few  years,  not  only  disables 
the  farmer  from  i^rying  this  racked,  rent,  but  .from 
payingthe  r^eae6nri)}e  rent  which  h?  might  otfcen^^ 
have  got  for  hisr  teid,  Tlie  rent  wSich  prop^y 
belongs  to  the  land^rd,  is  Ao  more  than  the  ne^t 
produce  ^hich  refa[iains  after  paying,  in  the  compl^est 
inanner^  all  the  nece^ary  expences  which  must  be 
previously  laid  out,  in  ordet*  to  raise  the  gross  or 
die  whole  produce.    It  is  because  the  labour  of  thq 
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cultwatorssi  vover  aad  ^ve  paying  coasifdetely  all 
those  necessary  expences,  affords,  a  neat  produce  t3f 
this  kind.,,  that  this  class  of  people  are  in  this  syst^n 
peculiariy  distinguished  by  the  honourable  appeUation 
of  the  proiiiictive  class*  JThebr  original  and  annual 
expenses  apre  for  the  saiEe  reason  called,  in  this  system, 
productive  expences,  bemuse^oTerand  abore  rqiladng 
thar  own  value,  they  txcaston  the  annual  reproduc- 
tion of  this  neat  produce* 

llie  ground  expences,  as  they  are  called,  or  what 
the  landlord  lays  out  upon,  the  improviement  of  his 
land,  are,. in  this  system,  too,  honoured  .with  the 
appellation  crffY^oducti^e  expfences.  Till  the  whole  of 
those  expeftces,  together  ywith  the  ordinary  pi:oiits  of 
stock,  have  been  completely  repaid  to  him  by  the  ad- 
vanced rent  wHch  he  get^frOm  his  land,  thiat  advanced 
rent  ought  to  he  regairded  as  sacred  and  inviolable, 
both  by  the  dburch  and.by  the  king ;  ou^  to  bp 
subject  nath^  tp  titb^.  n^  to  taxation*  £f  it  is 
^erwise,  by  dfecpuragi»g,the  »nprovem<«t  "crf.land, 
ti^e  church  disco  w^agie^  t^e  future  increase  of  her  own 
^thes,  and  the  king  the  iut^e  increase  <)f  his  owb 
taxes.  As  in  a  wfU  ojrdejfed.  state  of  things,  therefore*, 
those  ground  expences,  oyer- and  above  fe-producing 
in  the  completissi  manner  i^h^  own  vailiie,  occaaion 
likewise,  after  a  certain  tipfie,  a  rerprpduttion  of  a 
neat  {^oduce^  th^  .afe  in  tb|s^  system  qansidjered  a$ 
-productive  exp^ncef*  .  >   ^ 

The  ground  expences  of:  the  la^lord,  however^ 
together  with  the  original,  aod  Jtbe  annual  expencM 
of  the  former,  are  jth?  only  three  sorts  pf  exp<ences 
which  ;in  this  system  are  con^dered  as  productive* 
^1  other  expences,  and, all  other  orders  of  people, 
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even  those  who,  in  the  common  afy^^rdNSiffeiofis  of 
men,  are  regarded  as  the  moct  productiv^^  are  in  this 
account  of  things  r^resented  ^  altogether  barren  ^nd 
nnprodnctive. 

Artificers  and  mannfiicturers^  in  particular,  whose 
indnstry,  in  the  common  aj^^henaons  of  men,  in* 
creases  so  misch  the  vahi^  of  die  rude  product  of  land,, 
are  in  this  s]»tem  represented  as  a  class  of  pec^ 
altogether  barren  and  unproductive.  Their  labour,  it 
is  said,  replaces  only  the  stock  which  employs  them, 
together  with  its  ordinaty  profits.  That  stock  CMskts 
in  the  materials,  tools,  and  wag^,  advanced  to  them 
by  thdr  employer;  and  is  the  fond  des&isd  for  their 
employment  and  maintenance,  its  profits  are  the 
fimd  destbied  fc^  the  maintenance  of  their  employer. 
Thdr  employer,  as  he  advanees  to  th^ai  the  stock  dF 
Aatorials,  tools,  and  wages,  necessary  for  their  em* 
ployment,  so  he  advances  to  himself  what  is  necessary 
for  fate  own  mmtenance }  said  this  m^ntenance  he 
generaHy  proportions  to  the  yrotit  which  be  expects 
lo  muke  by  the  price  of  &eir  w<n*k.  Unle^  its  price 
tepays  lo  him  the  maintenance  which  he  advances  to 
himself^  OS  w^Il  as  the  mal^ials,  tools,  and  wages, 
which  he  advances  to  his  workmen,  It  evidently  does 
not  repay  to  him  the  whole  expence  which  he  lays  out 
upon  it.  The  profits  of  manufacturing  stock,  there- 
iDPe,  are  not,  like  the  reiit  of  land,  a  neat  produce 
which  remains  after  completely  repaying  the  whole 
eocpence  wbitb  must  be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain 
them.  The  stock  of  the  fanner  yields  him  a  profit 
as  well  as  that  of  the  master  manufacturer;  and  it 
yields  a  rent  l&ewise  to  another  person,  which  that  of 
the  master  manufacturer  does  not.    The  exprace, 
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therefore^  kid  out  in  employing  and  maintaining 
artificers  and  manu£sicturersy  does  no  more  than 
continue,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  existence  of  its  own 
value,  and  does  not  produce  any  new  value.  It  is, 
therefore,  altogether  a  barren  and  unproductive 
efcpence.  The  expence,  on  the  contrary,  laid  out  in 
employing  farmers  and  country  labourers,  over  and 
above  continuizkg  the  existence  of  its  own  value,  pro« 
duces  a  new  value,  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  productive  expence. 

Mercantile  stock  is  equally  barren  and  unproductive 
with  manufacturing  stock.  It  only  continues  the  ex« 
istence  of  its  own  value,  without  producing  any  new 
value.  Its  po'ofits  are  only  the  repayment  of  the  main- 
tenance which  its  employer  a4vances  to  himself  duiing 
the  time  that  he  employs  it,^  or  till  he  receives  the  re- 
turns of  it.  They  are  only  the  rq>ayment  of  a  part  of 
the  expence  which  must  be  laid  out  in  employii^  it. 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  never 
adds  any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount 
of  the  rude  produce  V  of  the  land.  It  adds,  indeed, 
greatly  to  the  value  of  so^e  particular  parts  of  it.  But 
the  conaimptbn  which,  in  the  meantime,  it  occasions 
of  other  parts,  is  precisely  equal  to  the  value  which  it 
adds  to  those  parts ;  so  that  the  value  of  the  whole 
amount  is  not,  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  in  the 
least  augmented  by  it.  The  person  who  works  the 
lace  of  a  pair  di  fine  rafter  for  example,  will'  some- 
times raise  the  value  of,  perhaps^  a  pennyworth  c^ 
flax  to  SOL  sterling.  But  though,  at  first  sight,  he 
;^peats  thereby  to  mult^dy  the  value  of  a  part  of  tlw^ 
rude  produce  about  seven  thousand  and  t^o  hundred 
times,  he  in  resility  adds  nothing  to  th6  valvie  Of  the 
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whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce.  The 
working  of  that  lace  costs  him,  perhaps,  two  years 
labour.  The  301.  which  he  gets  for  it  when  it  ist 
finished,  is  no  more  than  the  repayment  of  the  sub- 
sistence which  he  advances  to  himself  during  the  two 
years  that  he  is  employed  about  it.  The  value  whicfi, 
by  every  day's,  month's,  or  year's  labour,  he  adds  to 
the  flajc,  does  no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  his 
own  consumption  during  that  day,  month,  or  year. 
At  no  moment  of  time,  therefore,  does  he  add  any 
thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the 
rude  produce  of  the  laaid :  the  portion  of  that  produce 
which  he  is  continually  consuming,  being  always  equal 
to  the  value  which  he  is  continually  producing^  The 
extreme  poverty  of  the  greater  pari;  of  the  persons 
employed  in  this  expensive,  though  trifling  manufac- 
ture, may  satisfy  us  that  the  price  of  their  work  does 
not  in  ordinary  cases  exceed  the  value  of  their  sub- 
sistence. It  is  otherwise  with  the  work  of  farmers 
and  country  labourers.  The  rent  of  the  landlord  is  a 
value  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  continually  pro- 
ducing, over  and  above  replacing,  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner,  the  whole  consumption,  the  whole  ex- 
pence  laid  out  upon  the  employment  and  maintenance 
both  of  the  workmen  and  of  their  employer. 

Artificers,jnanufacturers,andmerchants,canaugment 
the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  society  by  parsimony 
only;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this  system,  by  privation, 
that  is,  by  depriving  themselves  of  a  part  of  the  funds 
destined  for  their  own  subsistence.  They  annually  re- 
produce nothing  but  those  funds.  Unless,  therefore, 
they  annually  save  some  part  of  them,  unless  they 
annually  deprive  themselves  of  the  enjoyment  of  some. 
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part  of  thdm^  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  society 
can  never  be,  in  the  sn^lest  degree^  augmented  by 
means  of  their  industry.     Farmers'   and    cbtrntry 
labourers,  oh  the  contrary,^  may  ^joy  com}detriy  the 
^hole  ftmds  destined  for  their  own  subsistace^  and 
yet  augment,  at  the  same  time,  the  revenue  and  wealth 
of  thmr  society.     Over  and  above  what  is  destined  fot 
their  o^x^  sab^tence,  their  industry  annually  affords 
a  n^t  produce,  of  which  the  augm^itation  necessarily 
augments  the  revenue  2nd  wealth  of  thdr  society. 
Nations,  therefore,  which,  like  France  or  Ei^land, 
consist  in  a  great  measure  of  proprietors  and  x:ulti- 
vators,  can  be  enriched  by  industry  and  enjoyment* 
Nations,  on  the  ccmtrary,  which,  like  Holland  and 
Hamburgh,  aire  compost  chiefly  of  merchants,  arti- 
ficers, and  manufacturers,  can  grow  rich  only  through 
parsimony  and  privation.     As  the  interest  of  nations 
so  differently  circumstanced,  is  very  different,  so  is 
likewise  the   common  character  of  the  people.     In 
those  of  the  former  kind,  liberality^  frankness,  and 
good  fellowship,  naturally  make  a  part  of  that  com- 
mon character :  in  the  latter,  narrowness,  meanness, 
and  a  selfish  disposition,  averse  to  all  social  pleasure 
and  enjoyment. 

The  unproductive  class,  that  of  merchanls,artificers, 
and  manufacturers,  is  maintained  and  employed  alto- 
gether at  the  expence  of  the  two  other  classes,  of  that 
of  proprietors,  and  of  that  of  cultivators.  They  fur-  , 
nish  it  both  with  the  materials  of  its  work,  and  with 
the  fund  of  its  subsistence,  with  the  cocpi  and  cattle 
which  it  consumeswhile  it  is  employed  about  that  work* 
The  proprietors  and  cultivators  finally  pay  both  the 
wages  of  all  the  workmen  of  the  unproductive  class^ 
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andthepiofiteof  dl^arcs^yers.  Tboseworfctnai 
and  thdr  employers  are  ptofcthf  Ihe  6enra«t3  ^  the 
profMrietots  and  cukivators.  They  are  only  servaots 
#ho  mnfk  ividioot  doors,  asnenial  semal$  work  with- 
Sfu  Both  the  osie  and  the  other,  hovever^are  equally 
maintamedatdieexpenceof  tfaesameniasters.  Hie 
labcmr  of  bod)  is  ^vtally  unproductive.  Itaddsnodiiing 
to  the  vahie  of  the  sum  totsd  of  the  nide|irodttoe  of  the 
land»  Isslieadcfmcr^isingthevabeofi^sumtot^ 
it  b  a  diai^  and  eotpence  vldck  fltttirt  be  paid  fm^ 

Hie  unproductive  dass,  hoverer,  is  nsoi  only  usefiil, 
bit  gceatly  iis^ol  to  the  od^r  two  classes*  By  means 
of  the  industry  of  merdiaiiis,  artificers,  and  maau&o* 
tioners,  the  profnrietors  and  cultivators  can  purchase 
hodi  the  ficoreign  goods  and  the  manufactuaiied  pro- 
duce of  their  own  country,  which  they  have  occastou 
for,  udth  the  produce  of  a  much  smaller  quant^  of 
their  own  lii)Our,  than  what  they  would  be  oU^ed  to 
employ,  tf  they  were  to  attempt,  in  an  awk\K^Lrd  and 
unski^  manner,  either  to  in^Kxrt  the  one,  or  to  make 
the  otho*  for  their  own  use.  By  -means  of  the  uupro** 
ductxre  class,  Ae  cultivators  are  delivered  from  many 
cares  which  would  othswise  distract  their  atten^n 
from  the  cultivation  of  land.  The  supericNrity  of  pro- 
duce whkh,in  consequence  of  this  undivided  attention, 
they  are  enabled  to  rsuse,  is  fully  sufficient  to  pay  the 
whole  expettoe  which  the  maintenance  and  employ, 
ment  of  the  unproductive  class  costs  ather  the  pro* 
prietors  or  themselves.  The  industry  of  merchaoits, 
artificers,  and  manu&cturers,  though  in  its  own  nature 
aitogedier  improductive,yet  contributes  in  this  manner 
indirectly  tovicreasetheproduoeof  the  b^.  Itincreaies 
the  producdve  ppvvers  of  product  labour,  by  leavjng 


k  u  lib&ttf  to  c<Mi6»e  itsdf  to  its  proper  employ- 
meiftt,  the  aiitivati(m  of  laiid ;  and  ^e  plough  goes 
fittqueMly  the  eamr  and  the  b^et,  by  means  of  the 
Jabour  of  due  m»  whose  business  is  aqiost  remote  from 
the  plotigb^ 

It  caa  never  be  the  intere^  of  the  proprietors  and 
cu}dvat(»rs»  to  restrain  or  to  discxmrage  in  any  re^>ect 
the  mdtistry  of  nierchants,  artificers>  and  manufac* 
torers.  The  greater  the  liberty  wUch'this  unproductive 
dass  enjoys,  the  greater  will  be  the  competition  in  all 
the  dissent  trades  yrhich  compose  it^  and  the  cheaper 
wfll  tbe  other  two  classes  be  supplied,  both  with  fo- 
r&g^  gfoods  and  with  the  mamifxcturcd  produce  of 
their  o«m  country. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  unproducdve  class 
to  oppress  the  other  two  classes.  It  is  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  land,  or  what  r^nains  after  deducting 
the  maintenance,  first,  of  the  cultivators,  and  afterwards 
of  the  proprietors,  that  maintains  and  employs  the  un- 
p-odttctive  class.  The  greater  this  surplus,  the  greater 
must  likewise  be  the  maintenance  and  employment  of 
thatdass.  The  establishment  of  perfect  justice,  of 
peifect  liberty,  and  of  perfect  eqxiality,  is  the  very 
simple  secret  which  most  effectusdly  secures  the  hiigh- 
est  degree  of  prosperity  to  all  the  three  classes^ 

The  m^^chants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers  of 
those  mercantile  states  which,  like  Holland  and  Ham- 
burgh, c<msist  chiefly  of  this  unproducdve  class,  are 
in  the  same  manner  maintained,  and  employed  alto- 
ge^ier  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietors  and  cuHiva- 
Ipni  of  land.  The  only  difference  is,  that  those  pro- 
prietoi^  and  cultivators  are,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
plaoed  at  a  most  inccwrenient  distance  from  the  mer* 
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chants,  artificfers,  and  manufkcturers,  whom  they  sup- 
ply with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of 
thefr  subsistence ;  are  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun^ 
tries,  and  the  subjects  of  other  governments. 

Such  mercantile  states,  however,  are  not  only  use- 
ful, but  greatly  useful,  to  the  inhabitants  c^  those  other 
countries.  They  fill  up,  in  some  measure,  a  very 
important  void  ;'and  supply  the  place  of  the  merchants; 
artificers,  and  manufacturers,  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  ought  to  find  at  home,  but  whom,  from 
some  defect  in  their  policy,  they  do  not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  thoise  landed  nations, 
if  I  may  call  them  so,  to  discourage  or  distress  the 
industry  of  such  mercantile  states,  by  imposing  high 
duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon  the  commodities 
which  they  furnish.    Such  duties,  by  rendering  those 
commodities  dearer,  could  serve  only  to  sink  the  real 
value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their  own  land,  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the 
price  of  which  those  commodities  are    purchased. 
Such  duties  could  only  serve  to  discourage  the  increase 
of  that  surplus  produce,  and  consequently  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  their  own  land.     The 
most  eflFectual  expedient,  on  the  contrary,  for  raising 
the  value  of  that  surplus  produce,  for  encouraging  its 
increase,  and  consequently  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow  the  most 
perfect  firipedom  to  the  trade  of  all  such  mercantile 
nations. 

This  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be  the 
most  effectual  expedient  for  supplying  them,  in  due 
time,  with  all  the  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  mer- 
chants,  whom  they  wanted  at  home  j  and  for  filling 
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tip,  in  the  properest  and  most  advantageous  manner^ 
that  very  important  void  which  they  felt  there. 

The  continual  increase  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
their  land  would,  in  due  time,  create  a  greater  capital 
than  what  could  be  employed  with  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land ; 
and  the  surplus  part  of  it  would  naturally  turn  itself 
to  the  employment  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  at 
home.  But  those  artificers  and  manufacturers  find- 
ing at  home  both  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
fund  of  their  subsistence,  utiight  immediately,  even, 
with  much  less  art  and  skill,  be  able  to  work  as  cheap 
as  the  little  artificers  and  manufacturers  of  such  mer- 
cantile states,  who  had  both  to  bring  from  a  greater 
distance.  Even  though,  from  want  of  art  and  ddll, 
they  might  not  for  some  time  be  able  to  work  as 
<:heap,  yet,  finding  a  market  at  home,  they  might  be 
able  to  sell  their  work  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the 
artificers  and  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states, 
which  could  not  be  brought  to  that  market  but  from 
so  great  a  distance ;  and  as  their  art  and  skill  improved, 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper.  The 
artificers  and  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile  states, 
therefore,  would  immediately  be  rivalled  in  the  mar- 
ket of  those  landed  nations,  and  soon  after  under- 
sold and  justled  out  of  it  altogether.  The  cheapness 
of  the  manufactuers  of  those  landed  pations,  in  <:o]>- 
sequence  of  the  gradual  improvements  of  art  and 
syU,' would,  in  due  time,  extend  their  sale  beyond 
the  home  mai-ket,  and  carry  them  to  many  foreign 
markets,  from  which  they  would,  in  the  same  manncir, 
gradually  justle  out  many  of  the  manufactures  of  such 
mercantile  nations. 
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This  continual  increase,  both  of  the  rucb  and  xhsu 
iiufactured  produce  of  those  landed  nations,  would^ 
in  due  time^  create  a  greater  capital  than  could,  with 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be  employed  either  hi 
agriculture  or  in  manufactures*     The  surplus  of  this 
capital  would  naturally  turn  itself  to  foreign  trad^ 
and  be  employed  in  exporting,  to  foreign  countries, 
such  parts  of  tbcf  rude  and  manufactured  produce  of 
its  own  country,  as  exceeded  the  demand  of  the 
home  market.     In  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  country,,  the  merchants  of  a  landed  nation 
would  hare  an  advantage  of  the  same  kind  ov^  those 
of  mercantile  nations,  which  its  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers had  over  the  artificers  and  manufacturers  of 
such  nations  5  the  advantage  of  finding  at  home  that 
cargo,  and  those  stores  and  provisicHis,  which  the 
others  were  obliged  to  seek  for  at  a  distance.     With 
inferior  art  and  skill  in  nav^ation,  therefore,  they 
would  be  able  to  sell  that  cargo  as  cheap  in  foreign 
markets  as  the  merchants  of  such  mercantile  nations; 
and  with  equal  art  and  skill  they  would  be  able  to  sell 
it  cheaper.    They  would  soon^  therefore,  rival  those 
mercantile  nations  in  this  branch  of  foragn  trade,  and, 
in  due  time,  would  justle  them  out  of  it  altogether. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  system, 
therefore,  the  most  advantageous  method  in  which 
a  landed  nation  can  raise  up  artificers,  msmufacturers, 
and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grauit  the  mo^  perfect 
freedom  of  trade  tp  the  artificers,  m?nuf?d:urers,  and 
merchants  dP  all  other  nations.  It  therd)y  rafees 
the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  of 
which  the  continual  intrease  gradually  estabKshesa 
fund  which,  in  due  time,  necessarily,  raisea  up  aU  tht 
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fntificersi  madufiKturara^  and  merdiants^  ^hom  it  has 

Wl^a  a^  landed  datk)Q^  on  the  cctttiary,  ot>pre68eS|» 
^ther  by  h%h  duties  or  by  probibitioiiSt  the  trade  of 
{oreigQ  Nations,  it  necessarily  hurts  its  own  interest  in 
two  difierent  ways,  First,  by  raisji^  the  price  of  all 
foreign  goods^  amd  of  all  sorts  of  mamifactares,  it  ne- 
cessarily sinks  the  real  value  of  the  stir pl^a  protdufse  of 
its  own  landy  with  whioh,  or^  what  conies  to  the  samo 
clUng,  with  the  price  of  which,  it  purchases  those  foe- 
reign  goods  and  manufactures.  Secondly,  by  giving  a 
sort  of  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  its  own  mer* 
chants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  it  raises  the  rate 
of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  profit,  in  proportioa 
to  that  of  s^ricultnral  profit;  and,  consequently,  either 
draws  from  agriculture  a  part  of  the  coital  which 
had  before  been  em|doyed  in  it,  or  hinders  from  go* 
ing  to  it  a  part  of  wliat  would  otherwise  have  gone  la 
it.  TMs  policy,  therefor^^,  discourager  a^icukiure  m 
(wo  different  ways ;  first,  by  sinking  the  real  value  of 
its  produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  nue  of  its  pm* 
fits ;  and,  secondly,  by  raising  the  rate  of  profit  in 
all  otl^  employments.  Agriculture  is  rradered  less 
advan^geous,  and  trade  and  manu£su:ture$  more  ad^ 
vantagepus  than  they  otherwise  would  be ;  and  every 
man  is  ti^pted  by.  his  own  interest  to  turn,  as,  much 
as  he  can,  both  his  cajMtal  and  his  industry  from  the 
^rmer  to  the  hotter  employments. 

Though,  by  this  oppressive  policy,  a  landed  nation 
^uld  be  able  to  raise  up  artificers,  manufactvorers, 
and  merchants  of  its  own,  somewhat  sooner  than  it 
could  do  by  the  fireedom  of  trade }  a  matter,  haw« 
ever,  which  i%4iot  a  little  doubtful ;  yet  it  would  raise 
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th^m  i:(p,  if  one  may  say  so,  prematurely,  and  before 
it  was  perfectly  ripe  for  them.  By  raising  up  too  hastily 
oite  species  of  industry,  it  would  depress  aioother  more 
valuable  species  of  industry.   By  raising  up  too  hastily 
a  species  of  industi^  which  only  rejJaces  the  ^^tock 
which  empjoys  it,  togiither  with^  the  ordmary  profit^  it 
\^duld  depress  a  species  of  industry  whidv  over  and 
above  replfteing  that  stock  with  its  profit,  affords  like- 
wise a  neat  produce,a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  It  would 
depress '|)foductive  labour,  by  encouraging  too  hastily 
that  labour  which  is  akogether  barren  and  unproductive. 
-   hi  what  banner,  according  to  this  system,  the  sum 
total  oF  the  annual  produce  (^  the  land  is  distributed 
among  thq  three  classes  above  mentioned,  and  in  what 
manner  the  labour  of  the  unproductive  class  does  no 
more  than  n^lace  the  value  of  its  own  consumption, 
without  increasing  in  any  respect  the  ^ralue  of  that  sum 
tfotal,  is  re|5re6ented  by  Mr.  Quesnai^  the  very  inge- 
nious and  profound  author  of  this  system,  in  some 
arithm^ical  formularies.  The  first  ofthese  formularies,' 
whithjby  way  of  eminence,'h^  peculiarly  distinguishes 
by  the  name  of  the  Economifcal  Table,  represents  the 
manner  in  which  he  supposes  this  distribution  takes 
place^  in  a  state   of  the  most  perfect -liberty,   arid 
therefore  of  the  highest  prosperity;  in  a  state  where 
the  annual  produce  is  such  as  to  afibfd  the  greatest 
possible  neat  produce,  and  where  each  d^  enjoys 
its  proper  share  of  the  whole  annual  produce.    Some 
subsequent    formularies    represent    the  manner  in 
which  he  supposes  this  distribution  is  m^de  in  dif^ 
fer^nt  states  of  restraint  and  regulation ;  in  which, 
either  the  class  of  proprietors,  or  the  barren  and  un? 
Moduciiye  class,  is  more  favoured  th^  the  cla^s  of 


coJ^ato^es ;  aodiill  iihich»  ^ikm  tbt  Dne^ordhe-fidkr:- 
€ncfoach^  mlire:  or  le$s,  upon  the  ^^^eiBiluoU  ought 
piropo^ly  to:hdimg  to  this  pcodncdver.class.  ^werf 
SDcb  encroadiiiieot,.  lej^erjr  violation  of  ddit  naitufal 
dbo^iilkn^.  wfeicb  tfacs  sk^  .perfect  l^xitty.woukt 
eet^d^ish^  mwt^  aocof'dtiig  toiihm  systen^  nocessaiiif 
degrade>  nrare  ^  lesB^f  &om  ^ritt^iMr  to  another,  thor 
value  and  sumr^tal  of  ^tbeanmialfrpditoB,  axtd  nnst 
i^c^s^rily  occa^baa.  gxddual  ^deneicm  ia.tbe  real 
wealth  aiKl  revenue  of  the<$otsiety  i  a  declen^on,  of 
wHdk  the  i»x)gre{^  must  .be  ixim^er  or  slower,  ac- 
cording to  the;4egi%e;of  this  eno'oacfamenty'  accords 
jog  as  that  nafslral  tlifctributbn,  which  thd  most  p^-r 
feet  libertf  would-^stabJish,  is  lotere  or  less  violated^ 
Those  suteequent  formularies  repitesent  the  difierqit 
degree  of  dec^taqn  whidij  aocorcMng  to  this  sytsteto^ 
corr^pond  .to  the  di&rent  degrees  in  which  this  na- 
tural distr&udoa^f  thingsis  Violated, 
r  j&>me  speculatbreiphydciaBs  seem  to  have  imaging 
etf  thaidie  heahh  of  thehunum  bpd^  could  be  pre- 
served bnlf  by  a  ceitain  pre^e  regimen  of  diet  and 
exercise,  cf  which  ^very,  the  smallest  violation,  ne- 
cessarily occasioiied  some  degree  of  disease  or  disordar 
proportionate  tb  tbe^  degree  of  the  violation.  Expe-^ 
rience,  howev^,  wdiild  seem  to  shew,  that  the  hu- 
man body  fre(}u^itly  preserves,  to  all  appearance  at 
Jeast,  the  most  perfect  state  of  health  under  avast  va- 
riety of  difi^nt  rumens ;  even  under  some  which 
are  generally- believed  to  be  very  far  from  being  per- 
fectly whol^omie.  But  the  healthful  state  of  the  hu- 
man  body,  it  vpould  seem,  contains  in  itself  some  un- 
knovm  principle  of  preservation,  capable  either  of 
preventing  or  of  oinrecting,  in  many  respects,  the 
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|»ddftcts«<(miof  atwy  £wlty  reg^^  Mr.  Qvm^ 
Sai,  who  was  himself  a  pbysiaaii,  and  a  very  spectu 
htive  physician,  seems  to  have  Mtertaibed  anotba^ 
file  Bane  kind  concerning  the  political' tody ,  and  tQ 
lAireimagmal  that  it  would  fhiiv^  aikd  pros^r  only 
lender  a  certain  precise  regimen^  th»  em^t  regimen  <tf 
pesfed  liberty  aadp^afect  jusdce. '  He  «eems  not  to 
hsve  ccas^lisre^j  t^iat  in  the  poUticfd  body;  the  natural 
tfSort. which  every  man  is  condmially  making  to  bet« 
ter  his  own  condition^  is  9  principle  of  piMervatioA 
capal;4e  of  po-eventkig  and  correcting,  in  mmj  respects^ 
the  bad  effects  of  a  politica}  economy^  in  some  degree 
both  partial  and  oppressive,  Sncb  a  political  economy^ 
though  it  no  dou^  retards  more  or  less,  is  not  always 
o^^able  of  stopping  altogi^er  the  natsral  progress  of 
^nation  towards  weakh  and {tfosprnty,  a^nd  ^U  less 
of  msLkii^  it  go  b^rkwa^ds.  If  a  na^ot^  could  noi 
prosper  without  the  enjoyment  of  p^ect  liberty  and 
perfect  justice^  there  is  not  in  |he  world  a  natton  which 
could  ever  have  prospered!.  In  the  politkal  hpdj^ 
however,  th^  wisdom  of  nfiture  has  fortunately  made 
an4)le  provision  for  remedying  many  of  the  bad  e£^ 
£ects  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  man ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  has  done  in  the  natural  body,  for  1^ 
medying  those  of  his  sloth  and  intemperance* 

The  capital  error  of  this  system,  however,  seems  to. 
lie  in  its  representing  the  dasa  of  arti^cers,  mannfac* 
turers,  and  merchants,  as  altogether  barren  and  uoi* 
productive*  The  fdbwing  observations  nuy  serve 
to  shew  the  impropriety  of  this  lepresentatiosi : 

First,  this  class,  it  is  acknowle^ed,  re^prodoces 
annually  the  value  of  its  own  annual  consumptio]i» 
and  continues,  at  least,  ^e  existence  of  the  $t/o<k  or 


e^iital  «Mdi  miintaina  and  employs  it.  But  wpott 
&b  aocount  sdont,  thci  denominatioa  of  barren  or  ua- 
pfadttOttT#  ^K»li  seem  to  be  very  gnpnporlf  appHfid 
to  it.  W%  Ao^  ttot  caii  a  ma^fage  barm  or  ua. 
prqduotbd,  tfaoogfa  it  produced  ontly  aaonand  a  daugh- 
Mr,  16  x^fdace  Ae  fidier  and  mothsr,  »id  thDUgfa  it 
did  n>t  increase  the  mufltordF  the  human  species,  bat 
enlf  a)imBuedita8]ti{ia8b€£ran&  Fanners  and  country 
laimuiens,  indeed,  oiaer  and  ^bawe  the  slock  vhich 
MWiftnns  ai|d  employs  them,  retptoduce  annuaBy  a 
«eat  pMlu^e,  a  firee  rent  to  the  landlord.  As  a  mar? 
rage  nrUdi  aibordsthree  jchiidr^  iscertahdy  mace  pra* 
dui^etfaan  one  urtiich  afibrdsooly  t^o;  so  the  hdxmr 
of  £irmers  and  ccauO^  labourers  is  certamly  more  pro* 
ductiv^  tl|fln^t  4if  nii»Ediants,ai:t|ficerB,  and  manufac* 
tBiers.  Thesuperior  produce  oftiie  one  dass^howarer, 
does  not  leader  the  othq:  bsitfreii  or  unproducdve* 

JSecomflyy  it  seems,  upon  this  account,  altogether 

impxxiper  to  consider  artificers,  manufecturers,  and 

Hierchants,  in  the  'Same  light  as  menial  servants.  The 

kibo^ir  xf  mania}  servants  does  not  continue  the  eac- 

itfence  jo£  ika  £and  xvhidi  maintains  and  employs 

them^    i^tuir  mai^enani^e  and  empioyment  is  alto* 

ge^er^  the  expence  of  th^  masters,  and  the  w^ik 

^gpfaich  ^kysf  p^orm  is  not  of  a  nature  to  teptf  Aai 

epqvance.  ^Dfaat  ^potk  coneistsln  sernces  which  perish 

gMttradlyin.'the  ^very  instant  pf  tiieir  pevfonnamce^ 

and  does  not  £&  <!>r  rea£ae  itself  in  any  vendiUe  com. 

modity  ^Uch  can  replace  the  value  of  their  wages 

and  maktenspee.    The  labour,  on  the  contrary,  of 

aKtificers^  ma^u&oturers^  and  merchants,  naturally 

dnes^  and  realizeitself  in  some  such  vendible  coq^ 

modky,    It>i&  iqK>n4hiS'accoimt  that,  in  the  chapter 

Vol.  III.  o 
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in  which  I  treat  of  productive  an4  unproductive  la- 
hour,  I  have  classed  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants,  among  the  productive  labourers,  and  me- 
nial servants  among  the  barren  or  unproductive. 

Thirdly,  it  seems^  upon  every  supposition,  improper 
to  say,  that  the  labour  of  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants,  does  not  increase  the  real  revenue  of  the 
society.   Though  we  should  suppose,  for  example,  as 
it  seems  to  be  supposed  in  this  system,  that  the  value 
of  the  daily,  mondily,  and  yearly  consumption  of  this 
class,  was  exactly  equal  to  that  of  its  daily,  monthly, 
and  yearly  production ;  yet  it  would  not  from  thence 
foUoV  that  its  l^x>ur  added  nothmg  to  the  real  reveaue, 
to  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  society.  An  artificer,  for  example,  who, 
in  the  first  ^ix  mondis  after  harvest,  executes  ten 
pounds  worth  of  work,  though  he  should,  in  the  same 
time,  consume  ten  pounds  worth  of  com  and  other 
necessaries,  yet  really  adds  the  value  of  ten  pounds  to 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  so- 
ciety. While  he  has  been  consuming  a  half-yearly  re- 
venue of  ten  pounds  worth  of  com  and  other  neces* 
saries,  he  has  produced  an  equal  value  of  work  csq>able 
of  purchasing,  either  to  himself  or  to  some  other  per- 
son, an  equal  half-yearly  revenue.    The  value,  there- 
fore, of  what  has  been  consumed  and  produced  during 
these  six  months,  is  equal,  not  to  tea,  but  to  twenty 
pounds.    It  is  po^ble,^  indeed,  that'no  more  than  ten 
pounds  worth  of  this  value,  may  ever  have  existed  at 
any  one  moment  of  time.  But  if  the  ten  pounds  worth 
of  com  and  other  necessaries,  which  were  consumed 
by  the  artificer,  had  been  consumed  by  a  soldier  or 
y  a  menial  servant^  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  an- 
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nual  produc;e  \(4uch  existed  at  the  end  of  the  siit 
months,  would  have  been  ten  pounds  less  than  it  ac- 
tually is  in  coiisequ^ice  of  the  labour  of  the  artificer. 
Though  the  value  of  wh^  the  artificer  produces, 
therefore,  should  not  at  smy  one  moment  of  time  be 
supposed  greater  than  the  value  he  consumes,  yet  at 
every  moment  of  time  the  aictually  existing  value  pf 
goods  in  the  market  is,  in  omsequence  of  what  he 
produces,  greater  dian  k  otherwise  would  be. 

When  the  patrons  6f  this  system  assert,  that  the 
consumption  of  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  mer* 
chants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  pit>duce, 
they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that  thdr  revenue, 
or  the  fund  destined  for  their  consumption^  is  equal 
to  it.  But  if  they  had  expressed  themselves  more 
accurately,  smd  only  asserted,  that  the  revenue  of  this 
class  was  eq\|al  to  the  value  of  what  they  produced, 
it  might  res^ly  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  what 
would  naturally  be  saved  out  of  this  revenue,  must 
necessarily  increase  more  or  less  the  real  wealth  of  the 
society.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  outsomething  like 
an  argument,  it  was  nece^ary  that  they  should  express 
themselves  as  they  have  done ;  and  this  argument,  even 
suppo^g  things  actually  were  as  it  seems  to  presume 
them  to  be,  turns  out  t9  be  a  very  inconclusive  one. 

Fourthly,  farmers  and  Country  labourers  can  no 
more  augment,  without  parsimony,  the  real  revenue, 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  hbour  of  their 
society,  than  artificers,  manufisurturers,  and  merchants. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any  so- 
ciety can  be  augmented  only  in  two  ways ;  either,  first, 
by  some  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of  the 
useful  labour  actually  maintained  within  it  j  or,  se« 

d3 
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.  Jl(^  imfloiF^q^  in  ^  pro4wtive  powm  of  ii6«4 

tbe  ii^lmwy  11^  «^Uch  he  wcd^  Butthelabqw 
jif  aitttcefated«uMtt£M3lur^  «i  it  is  o^nUr  €^  be-r 
n|;  mdf^  iiib^i»b4  w4  thq  bboor  of  eftch  i«aiib 
man  redjMBd  1^.%  gi?«»^ 9iii#Iidty  <^ 
^  pf  Isir^i^^  s«d  cmntlrjr  liboMrart;  w  it  ia  l&e- 
vis4;ca|K4>l^  of  ^h  i^9^€^  $j9m  of  imt^rovMmM  in  a 

da^af  ci)kvm«imi  cup,  hiwAQfonof  adnotage  qvck 
that  pf  artiftqti^  ao4  I9auwiicta3^^ 

The  inci?68UBe  in  thf  quwtity  i^  W^fihl  fatbour  acWai* 
Ij  employed  wk3a^  mS^Q&f^9  «^^st4epeRdaltogecher 
m)0|i  ^e  inq^^ise  ^  ^^^aifitA  vA6g:h  en^^ytk ;  nsA 
th^  ipqrease  of  4^ait  ^:^6^je^g^i9mtbe6xectly  e^al 
to  the  amiO\iytt  of  die  ^^pg^igMEimlbe  revenue,  ^dbor 
pf  the  particular  pers^^is  w^  mfimg^  and  ctirect  the 
employment  of  that  cipit^lj  <h*  of  wme  ocber  perami 
who  len4  it  U>  thfw.  If  mercha^fis^  ac^per^apd  aur 
];m£ictiireir$ti^^>  ausi  tl^^  8y«tem  e<s«m  tf>  siq^p^^oih 
(^£^y  mpre  indiiKKl  to  parsimcmy  ^  savieg  dm 
proprietoraand  cul^vatpKs,  th§y  are,.^  ^,  m(»^  iikth 
ly  tQ  ai^gm^t  th^i  qi^ntity  of  usefid  j^bpur  en^yed 
wi^in  tb^^*  ^Qc^ety^  9^  consequently  to  incr^a^  its 
real  reven^^  the  aomi|l  produce  pf  it^l^id  amd  l^feo^Ft 

Fifthly  aild  la^tjj:,^  tfapi^h  the  I'WJW^s  pf  the^ii^ 

M>ita^  pf  every  f^ouotify  was  suppocifd  tQ  t<wwwttilte> 

g^ther^  a^  this  $y^^  aeema  to  i^i^ppose^  i|i  the  4^^ 

^J^^^b^fflg^  whi<;h  tbejr  i^d9stiy  gpuM  jw^^ayi 

*  6et iaadii*  chapi  i. 


to  them ;  yet,  even  upoii  this  $ut)pcrftiwi,  th6  retehue 

of  a  trading  and  manafectming  troilhtry  must,  otfaeir 

tilings  bebg  equal,  always  be  mtich  greater  than  tlwt 

'  of  one  without  trade  br  manuftictures.    ^  ttteahs  of 

trade  and  manufistctures,  a  greater  qutotity  of^ubastentte 

can  be  annually  imported  into  a  partiMkrcotinbry, 

than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the  actual  stat(^  6f  theu*  cul« 

tivation,  could  afford.    The  Inhabitants  of  a  iowti, 

though  they  frequently  possess  no  lands  of  their  own, 

yet  draw  to  themselves  by  thdr  industry,  sufch  t 

Quantity  of  thfe  rude  prbiduce  of  the  lands  erf  other 

people,  as  supplies  them,  not  only  with  the  tiiaterats 

of  thdr  work,  but  with  the  fund  of  their  subsistence. 

What  a  town  always  is  wiA  regard  to  the  country  III 

Its  neighbourhood,  one  independent  sttte  or  countr|r 

may  frequently  be  with  regard  to  o&i^  kidepi^d#ttt 

^ates  or  countries.    It  is  thus  that  Holland  draws  ft 

great  part  of  its  subsistence  from  other  countries  $ 

five  cattle  from  Holstein  and  Jutland,  and  com  frotti 

almost  all  the  Afferent  countrlies  of  Europe.  A  sms^f 

quantity  of  manufactured  produce  purchases  a  great 

quantity  of  rude  produce.    A  tmding  iaid  mamiftc- 

turmg  country,  therefore,  naturatiy  pvatisxsm  wkh  $ 

ismaU  part  of  its  ntsomfactui^  product,  iai  gare^  pait 

of  the  rude  produce  of  t&v»  cmikilrtes;  mUh,  «m 

the  contrary,  a  wiimry  without  tr*te  ted  msfmht^ 

tures,  is  ^ner&ily  dl^g^  Id  purchase,  ^  ^  expepce 

of  a  great  part  of  ks  rude  proAic^  a  very  t«i«dl  put 

'of  the  nikfiulkctured  f*6d&ce  trf  oAer  coanoiei.  The 

one  exp6it^  what  tzh  ^6lb^  mi  accott^noobte  bm  n 

Ttery  few,  Smd  Irtjpcitts  the  sublfet^nw  land  accommab;. 

idation  of  a  great  nu^ajfer.    The  dth^  exf»>rts  ti»  ad- 

commodaiioft  and  sinteisttAfefe  flf  4  fWM  iwftnfceTj  and 
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imports  that  of  a  very  few  only.  ITie  inhabitantis  of 
the  one  must  always  ciqoy  a  much  gre^r  quantity 
of  subsistence  than  what  their  own  lands,  in  the  ac- 
tual state  of  their  cultivation,  could  a&rd.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  other  must  always  enjoy  a  much 
smaller  quantity. 

This  system,  however,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is 
perhaps  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth  that 
has  yet  been  published  upon  the  subject  of  political 
economy ;  and  is,  upon  that  account,  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  examine 
with  attention  the  principles  of  that  very  important 
science.  Though  in  representing  the  labour  which  is 
employed  upon  land  as  the  only  productive  labour,  the 
notions  which  it  inculcates  are,  perhaps,  too  narrow 
and  confined ;  yet  in  representing  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions as  consisting,  not  in  the  unconsumable  riches  of 
money,  but  in  the  consumable  goods  annually  re-pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  the  society,  and  in  representing 
perfect  liberty  as  the  only  effectual  expedient  for  ren- 
dering this  annual  re-production  the  greatest  possible, 
its  doctrine  seems  to  be  in  every  respect  as  just  as  it  is 
generous  and^beral.  Its  followers  are  very  numerous; 
and  as  iQen  are  fond  of  paradoxes,  and  of  appearing  t^ 
understand,  what  surpasses  the  comprehension  of  ordi^ 
nary,  people,  the  paradox  which  it  maintains,  concern- 
ing the  improductive  nature  of  manufacturing  labour, 
has  noCperhaps  x^ntrifcuted.^a  little  to  increase  thu 
nuniber  of  its  a<J]niir??8f  •  ^fy  have  for  some  yean* 
past  made  a  prett^^considerable  sect,  distinguished  in 
the  Frenclt rqniblic  of  letters,  .by  the  name  of  the 
Econbmists.^Their  works  h^ve  certainly  been  of  some 
service  to  their  country;  not  only  by  bringing  intogene-^ 
ral  discussion^  many  subjects  which  hadaeverbeaiwel| 
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examined  befc^e^  but  by  infiujencmg,  in  some  measure^ 
the  public  admimstration  in  fiirour  of  agriculture.  It 
has^  been  in  ccmseqnence  of  thdr  refMresentations,  ac- 
c(Mrdingly,  that  the  agriculture  of  Frai^e  hasboen  de- 
livered from  several  of  the  oppressions  which  it  before 
laboured  under.  The  term,  during  which  such  a  lease 
can  be  granted,  as  will  be  valid  against  every  future 
purchaser  or  proprietor  of  the  land,  has  been  prolong- 
ed from  nine  to  twenty-seven  yeairs.  The  ancient  pro- 
vincial restraints  upon  the  transportation  of  com  from^ 
one  province  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  have  been 
entirely  taken  away  ;  and  the  libierty  of  exporting  it 
to  all  foreign  countries,  has  been,  established  as  the 
common  law  of  the  kingd(»n  in  all  ordinary  cases. 
This  sect,  in  their  works,  which  are  very  numerous, 
and  which  treat  not  only  of  what  is  properly  called 
political  economy,  or  of  the  nature  and  causes  of.  the 
wealth  of  nations,  but  of  every  .other  branch  of  the 
system  of  civil  government,  all  follow  implicitly,  and 
without  any  sensible  variation,  the  doctrine  of  Mr* 
Quesnai*  .There  is,  upoii  this  account,  little  variety  in. 
the  greaiter  p^  of  their  works.  Tbp  most  distinct  and 
|>est  connected  account  of  this  doctrine^  is  tQ  be  found 
in  a  little  book  written  by. Mr-  Mercier  de  la  Riviere, 
some  time  intendant  of  Martinico,  entitled,The  natural 
and  essential  Order  of  political  Societies.  The  admir- 
ation of  this  whole  sect  for  their  master,  who  was 
himself  a  man  of  the  greatest  modesty  and  simplicity, 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
for  the  founders  of  their  respective  systems,  f  There 
^  have  been  since  the  world  began,*  says  a  very  dili- 
gent and  respectable  author,  th^  Marquis  de  Mira- 
l)ea\j,  *  three  great  inventions  which  have  principally 


*  tamf  litiim  irivSMbfis  i/Ai&th  hie¥i  kta^^^  %m 

*  ia^  ^n^h  iilBt^  i^USi  Mmh  iMm  VtiepoWA  t§f 

*  tiwbAiitd^g,  ^iiS^em  alt^t)8t»»  M  bm,  its  ««ch9f- 
<  tm&,  it^  iiuials^  i^d  its  i^^eyeHesi    Tt^  VHSmA 

*  as  the  &i««iltid!i  ^fmih&fi  #lifeh  bii^  Ibgfeilbf  %A 
'  thb  relsbto  bbtii«6h  «iv!Iiz^  ^d^i^tfes.  Th«  IM^ 
^  m  die  VcoAtfaaeA  tMit  iii6  f^Hialt  &f  th^  «lh^ 

*  twoi  whkh  OBtei»tereS  A^m  boihbyf^^'at^tiig  #Klir 

'  tour  p08«eHty  «^  tIh^  thfe  ttieii^.* 

i\5  the  politiicft!  efHisiaibmy  of  thf^  Mi^t^s  Mmeiiei^ 
■Eorope  has  beai  «ic*6  fii4t4MM«^e«»  nittiYlffectM^isimd 
&ire^tittd«,thre  fa^ui^  «f  liiie  «miBi  thitt  Cb  egiidj- 
lokre^  tlrtiWkM^  of  irttecettiftrys  aiy^at<dfotlierMtios8 
i^  ifoHowevl  ii  dtt^d«M  (dan,  imd  hastieiai^isre&Voaiv 
sUe  to  agtidiltui^  than  «o  ilttuktigK:tMi^  HaA  for^ 

The  pal&tif  dF  GMna  &li(dM«  agficuitb)^  jnel«lhan 
4kl  df^Mf  «nM^oi^W6ttft.  M  %Mlafi  ih^  ikladMoii  of  a 
MmWIMI-'  fe  ^td  to  be  lift  ftttich  %o^«eri<Mr  (to  'dM  «>f  a^ 
.  «»kib«rittilimstj^ai*ft^kHA^'^tofito 
Is  to  ^skcf  a  lafbd^r,  Ih  Chla^  the  ^t  ^bih'eh 
Iff  «««rf  mab  is  to  get  ^iio^ieMett  <df  a  ftote  bft-of  fen<|, 
%hher  ift  i^ropimy^laiiSfeite}  i^MlleiuieSai%%titt^ 
lb  t>e  i^^maKd  tt^A  1r«ry  «iod^te  tei^Sj  ahd  fo  be 
sMBSete^  )^^A^ 'fo  tbfe  ItiSHieies  The  ^Ghinetie  tia^e 
liede  wtpefa  ^  lol-ei^  trade.  Toai-  b^gai^y  cMtt>- 
Ited'cel  wtfs  the  hOigtta^  iii  which  |h^  ^Aftandii^s 'of 
Pddn  ttsed  to  talk  to  Mr.  iDe  Lange,  #ee  R^is^aiiieh- 
foji  cdnc£iiiH%  it  ^.  Except  with  Ja^an,  the  Ghmesfe^ 

.    ^  Bie-^  iPe^trlu&ielttr.  !E)6  L'ait^,  ifl  S^'k  THiTd$>  VtfL  S. 
p.  258. 276. 293.  '  ' 
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«Bifff  m^  dfi^§^ve^  §eAl9L  ihek  own  Mftotito,  Kttte 

«r  1I&  fd}%i|>ft  »l€te ;  lE^  k  is.  6n1y  ihto  ohe  6t  tw6 

^fei^gfa^M^ilsii  Foii^  mtd^,  therefelre,  »,  ki 
tihiMi,  ar^  Way  ctoiiShed  i)(4Aiiiii  d  mUch  Barrow^ 
^cte  fhato  that  td  i^Meb  it  wbuld  iritmndly  Extend  it- 
Ifelf ,  if  «iol*e  #wadm  ^s  allowid  to  it,  dth^  in  theiir 
hwn  shipSy  or  ki  %faos<^  of  fdreign  haidon^. 

MinU^li:)^!^^,  ^  In  ^  small  bulk  tfa«y  lEreqtrenfly 
itenlste  t  "grekk  %d^,  &tid  caA  }Xpoti  that  accotint  b^ 
tlrjWi^Hed  dft  less  ^xp^c^  ftt^m  one  ^todntry  lo  aft- 
^her  thiail  ttiost  parte  of  Wde  produce,  Ar^j  ift  aIttK)dt 
^  cotthtties,  Ae  fJtfec^l  iupptiwt  of  fdt^iffi  tra*. 
$n  tdtiim^e^i,  be&iifes,  le^  extenisiye^  and  hs^  fafou^- 
ittily  cih^ttMistaneed  IR*  iiit6ifor  commerce  Aan  China, 
they  genWUly  T^^i^ift  <iie  ^ppoW  trf  for^n  trade* 
WlAoiit^  eict&hjsive  foi-eign  toaAistj  they  could  not 
m^  ioi^iiGti,  eSthier  &i  «dbuht¥k6  so  fhod«i*atety  ^xtth- 
'^a^  a^  to  ^ord  btA^^  tia]hx>i9ir  )ioft^  market,  or  in 
«c^l^m«te  ^«t^  ^^  t^dtMbutiifca^tm  betwaeA  oM  pro- 
vineel^  $Mth&t  Wai  ^  idfficdt^  ^  W  f^todtr  ft  i<n« 
|K3fssible  fyt  ^  g^Mds  '€f  ^  ps^cukir  place  to  enjoy 
ltiti^li^(M  d<f  that  tMitoe  Mt^^t^^piui^^^Munt^eould 
afford*  The  f«^b%lfe>h  «IF  iln^tifecturHig  indu^,  h 
tiMft  %i^lN^iMinte^)i4^^^@!i«^  6pbn  the  di* 

^riAifx  tdiOnGfiSit^  ^  th^  d^gi^^to itrhidi  the  cfivldoti 
lof  latamr  idsdi  b^  tnf^^fdut^  tefid  >a^  tnanufadttire)  is 
^ttesm^f  re^i^ed^  k  km  ^vettAy  %e^  ^wn,by  the 
fa^BftiftfakfelHWfca.  But  *e^gt4fct  extent  of  Aetti- 
p'k^  <rf<ChSn6^,  Ihe  ^vast  imikfcade<>f  its  fehaMtatits,thte 
variety  of  *lifli*ej  fi&id  ^oWs^iifefMy  ^  ^odnctions  iii 
its  dfflFe»*«it  pPO*ihb^sv  aiid  tfefe  e*iy  (rorhiftttfifcatJdn 
%y  meatts  of  IfTatet-carti^e  between  the  .greater  p^t 
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of  them,  reiKler  the  home  market  of  that  country  of 
so  great  extent,  as  to  be  alone  ^uffident  to  support 
.very  great  manufactures,  .and  to  admit  of  very  consi- 
derable subdivisions  of  labour.  The  home  market  of 
^  China  is,  pierbaps,  in  extent,  not  much  inferior  to  the 
.market  of  all  the  diflferent  countries  of  Europe  put 
together.  A  more  extensive -foreign  trade,  however, 
which  to  this  great  home  market  added  the  fore^ 
nnarket  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  if  any 
considerable  part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  in  Chi- 
nese ships,  could  scarce  fail  to  increase  very  much  the 
-manufactures  of  China,  and  to  improve  very  much 
the  productive  powers  of  its  manufacturing  industry. 
By  a  more  extensive  navigation,  the  Chinese  would 
naturally  learn  the  art  of  using  and  constructing,  them- 
selves, all  the  different  machines  made  usp  of  in  other 
countries,  as  well  as  the  pther  improvem^ts  of  art  and 
industry  which  are  practised  in  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Upon  their  present  plan,  they  have  little 
opportunity  of  improving  themselves  by  the  example 
of  any  other  nation,  except  that  of  the  Japanese. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt,  too,  and  that  of  the 
Gentoo  government  of  Indostan,  seem  to^have  favour- 
ed agricuhure  more  than  all  other  eipployn)ent3; 
,  Both  ia  ancient  Egypt  and  lydostan,  the  wholb  body 
of  the  people  was  divided  into  ctifl^jrent  casts  or  tribes, 
each  of  which  was  confined,  from  father  to  son,  to  a 
particular  employment,  or  class  of  employments.  The 
son  of  a  priest  was  necessarily  a  priest ;  the  son  of  a 
soldier,  a  soldier ;  the  son  of  a  labourer,  a  labourer  j 
the  son  of  a  weaver,  a  weaver  j  the  son  of  a  tailor, 
a  tailor,  &c.  In  both  countries,  the  cast  of  the  priests 
hold  the  highest  rank,  and  that  of  the  soldiers  the 
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next;  and  in  both  countries,  die  cast  of  the  £uinet8 
sad  labourers  was  superior  to  the  casts  of  merchants 
and  manufs^cturers. 

The  govemitnent  of  both  countries  was  particularly 
attentive  to  die  interest  of  agriculture.  The  work? 
constructed  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  for 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  were 
famous  in  antiquity,  and  the  ruined  remains  of  some 
of  them  arestill  the  admiration  of  travellers.  Thosa 
of  the  same  kind  which  were  constructed  by  the  an- 
cient sovereigns  of  Indostan,  for  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  rivers,  thoygh  they  have  been  less  celebrated, 
seem  to  h^ve  been  equally  great.  Both  countries,  ac- 
cordingly, though  subject  occasionally  to  dearths, 
have  been  famous  for  their  great  fertility.  Though 
both  were  extremely  populous,  yet,  in  years  of  mo- 
derate plenty,  they  were  both  able  to  export  great 
quantities  of  grain  to  their  neighbours. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  superstitious  aversion 
to  the  sea  J  and  as  the  Gentoo  religion  does  not  per- 
mit its  followers  to  light  a  fire,  nor  consequently  to 
dress  any  victuals,  upon  the  water,  it,  in  eflfect,  pro- 
hibits them  from  all  distant  sea  voyages.  Both  the 
Egyptians  and  Indiana  must  have  depended  almost 
altogether  upon  the  navigation  of  other  nations  for  the 
.exportation  of  their  surplus  produce;  and  this  depend- 
ency, as  it  must  have  confined  the  market,  so  it  must 
have  discouraged  the  increase  of  this  surplus  produce. 
It  must  have  discouraged,  too,  the  increase  of  the  ma- 
nufactured produce,  more  than  that  of  the  rude  pro- 
duce. Manufactures  require  a  much  more  extensive 
market  than  the  mo$t  important  parts  of  the  rude  proj 
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iitedt  oF  the  hind.  A  single  shoemiket  WiH  iWUtemoii; 
than  3tX)  psfrs  of  shoes  In  the  yeAr;  ind  hk  ovtn  fir- 
mily  will  not,  perhaps,  wear'  out  six  l^aii^i    Unless, 
th^^eftjt^,  he  hais  the  custom  df,  it  feast,  SO  such  fa- 
inili^^  ais  his  oWti,  he  cannot  dlspo^  t)f  the  Whole  pto* 
duce  of  his  6^m  labour.    The  liiost  numerotis  class  df 
aitiiieet^  will  seldom.  In  ti  Urge  country,  make  tabtt 
than  one  in  50,  of  otie  in  a  lOO,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  families  contained  in  it.    But  fa  such  largfe 
Countries  as  France  ahd  England,  the  numlier  of  peo- 
ple employed  m  agriculture  has,  by  some  authors,  beeft 
Computed  at  a  half,  by  others  it  a  third,  and  by  n6 
Author  that  I  know  pf,  at  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  wholfe 
inhabiliants  of  the  country^    But  as  the  produce  of 
the  agriculture  of  both  France  and  England  is,  the 
fer  greater  part  of  it,  consumed  at  home,  feach  per- 
son employed  in  it  must,  a?:cotding  to  these  coihputa- 
Tfions,  require  little  mol*e  than  the  custom  of  one, 
two,  or,  at  most,  of  foui*  such  families  as  his  own, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  Nvhole  produce  of  his  own 
labour.     Agriculture,  therefore,  can  support  itself 
under  the  discouragement  of  a  confined  market  much 
bettef  thah  ttiaftiufectures.    In  both  ancient    Egypt 
iand  Indostan,  indeed,  the  confinement  of  the  foreigA 
market  was  in  some  measure  Compensated  by  the  con- 
vehiency  of  many  inland  nayigations,  whic^  opened, 
iii  the  most  advantageous  manner,  the  ^ole  extent 
of  the  home  market  to  ev6i-y  part  of  the  produce  of 
every  dffierent  district  of  those  coutitries.    iTie  great 
extent  of  Indostan,  too,  rendered  the  home  mark^ 
of  that  country  very  great,  and  sufficient  to  support 
a  great  variety  of  manufactures.    But  the  Stnafl  ex* 
teiit  of  ancient  Egypt,  tehidix^asnevel-eiiual  toEng- 


faod^  vmnis  at  att  timci^  h«fe  rendered  die  liomf 
mrkel  of  tint  comlrytM  narrow  for  9i^qK)]tii^afi]^ 
great!«adety  of  nnimfacliires.  Bengal,  accordin^^ 
lim  promcfi  of:  Indaataa  vUch  cammoiily  exporm 
^  ffeaMt  quaiititjr  of  vke,  faas  alva^  been  more 
rmuurfcable  for  tile  exportation  of  a  great  Tarietj  flf 
ataou£icti»^  than  for  tiiat  of  ks  gram.  Andott 
^gypt^  cm  rite  cootcary,  thoogli  it  esported  lone 
manufiu:t^tfreg»  fine  HaeB  in  partioilar,  as  wdi  as  some 
etiiBf  goods^  was  always  most  distinguished  for  its 
great  esportatbn  of  grain*  k  wa3  Jong  the  granaqf 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  soTOrdgDS  of  China*  of  mdenc  i^fypt,  wad 
of  the  diierait  kisgdoins  into  which  Indosdui  has,  at 
dsCMreal  times,  l>eai  dhrtded,  ham  abcays  derated  the 
wdielot  QC  by  £»:  the  most  cosieiderable  part,  of  thdar 
revmoi^fnMa  some  sort  of  land-tax  or  landa-mt.  This 
Ittdttax*  or  bod^^ent,  lilce  the  tithe  ia  Europe,  con. 
^slffLm  a  ceitwkprapdrtion,  a  £i^  it  is  said,  of  the 
pr^dijoe  of  ti>e  haid,  which  was  either  ddivered  in 
labHl  oc  laid  ia  money,  according  toaoertamn. 
lualiQAf  aod  which,  thsrefore,  varied  £9om  year  to 
yftr»  amorcfing  to  all  the  Tariadons  of  the  prodaoe. 
Il  wm  «atuial,  therefidre,  tha(  the  sotere^ns  of  those 
OfKlotrics  shenki  be  psrtiaiiary  aHentiTO  to  theia« 
felPtals^  agrioihure,^  upon  the  pBosperity  or  ^leci^i* 
ma  of  which  kmwMJltarely  depemfad  the  yearly  ia* 
eratse  or  .iHmimition  of  tiieir  own  revenue. 

The  policy  of  the  anctean  i»pubiics  of  Greeoe, 
and  that  of  Roms,  though  it  honounsd  agrieuhovf 
mme  dnn  tantu&omreB  or  iamgn  trade,  yet  seems 
ndMC  to  haye  dilwouraged  the  latter  empbyments, 
ihm  tQ  imfi  giwa»f  diro^t  at  intentional  encoo* 
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raganent  to  the  former.  ^  In  several  cf(  the  andent 
states  of  Grece,  fcweign  tfade  was  proh9>ited  alto- 
:  gether ;  and  in  several  others,  the  employments  of 
artificers  and  manufacturers  were  coiisidered  as  hurt- 
ful to  thel  strength  and, agility  of  the  human  bodyi 
as  rendering  it  incapable  of  those  hal^ts,  which  their 
military  and  gymnastic  exercises  endeavoured  to  form 
in  it,  and  as  thereby  disqualifying  it,  riiore  or  less, 
for  undei^oing  the  fatigues  and  encountering  the  dan- 
gers of  war.  Such  occupations  w^e  consklered  as 
fit  only  for  slaves,  and  the  free  citizens  of  the  state 
were  prohibited  from  exercising  them.  Even  in 
those  states  whiere  no  such  prohibition  took  place, 
as  in  Rome  and  Athens,  the  great  body  of  the  peo* 
pie  were  in  effect  excluded  from  all  the  trades  which 
are  now  commonly  exercised  by  the  lower  sort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns.  Such  trades  were,  at 
Athens  and  Rome,  all  occupied  by  the  slaves  of  the 
rich,  who,  exiercised  them  for  the  baaefit  <rf  their  mas- 
ters^  whdse  wealth,  power,  and  protection,  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  a  poor  freeman  to  find  a  market 
for  his  work,  when  it  came  into  competition  with 
thatpf  the  slaves  of  the  rich.  Slaves,  however,  are 
very  seldom  inventive;  and  all  the  most  important 
improvements,  either  in  machinery,  or  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  distribution  of  work,  which  fecilitate  and 
abridge  labdur,  have  been  the  discoveries  of  freemen. 
Should  a  slave  propose  any  improvement  of  this 
kind,  his  master  would  be  very  apt  to  consider  the 
proposal  as  the  suggestibn  of  laziness,  and  of  a  de* 
sire  to  save  his  own  labour  at  the  master's  expence. 
The  poor  slave,  instead  of  reward,  would  probably 
meet  with  much  abuse,  perhaps  with  some  punish- 
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ment.  In  the  manu&ctures  carried  on  by  slaves, 
therefore,  more  la,bour  must  generally  have  been  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  s^une  quantity  of  work,  than  in' 
those  carried  on  by  freemen.  The  work  of  the  former 
must,  upon  that  account,  generally  have  been  dearer 
than  that  of  the  latter.  The  Hungarian  mines,  it  is 
remarkedby  Mr.  Montesquieu,  though  not  richer,  Imve 
always  been  wrought  with  less  expence,  and  therefore 
with  more  profit,  than  the  Turkish  mines  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  Turkish  mines  are  wrought  by 
slaves;  and  the  arms  of  those  slaves  are  the  only 
machines  which  the  Turks  have  ever  thought  of  em^ 
ploying.  The  Hungarian  mines  are  wrought  by  free- 
men, who  employ  a  great  deal  of  machinery,  by 
which  they  fedlitate  and  abridge  their  own  labour. 
From  the  very  little  that  is  known  about  the  price  of 
manufactures  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
it  would  appear  that  those  of  the  finer  sort  were 
excessively  dear.  Silk  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  in  those  times  an  European  manu- 
facture; ^d  as  it  was  all  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
the  distance  of  the  carriage  may  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  greatness  of  the  price.  The  price,* 
however,  which  a  lady,  it  is  said,  would  sometimes 
pay  for  a  piece  of  very  fine  linen,  seems  to  have  been 
equally  extravagant ;  and  as  linen  was  always  either  an 
European,  or,  at  farthest,  an  Egyptian  manufacture, 
this  high  price  can  Jbe  accounted  for  only  by  the  great 
expence  of  the  labour  which  must  have  been  employed 
^bout  it,  and  the  expence  of  this  labour  again  could 
arise  from  nothing  but  the  awkwardness  of  the 
machinery  which  it  made  use  of.    The  price  of  fine 
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^tPQeUeiis  too^  thoo^  not  quite  so  extravagant,  sq&ds^ 
lunpevor,  tp  have  been  much  aixxmthat  of  die  preseat 
Qmf!8»  Some  cloths^  we  are  told  by  Fltnyy  dyed  in  a 
{MMtkiil^r  manster,  cost  a  hundifed  denarii,  or  al.  6s.  8d* 
the  pound  weight*  Qihei^,  dyed  in  another  manner, 
wstatbousand  denari  the  pound  weight,  or  SSi.  fis.  &iU 
The  Roman  pound,  it  must  he  remembexed,  coa- 
tftiaed  only  twelve  of  our  avdrdnpois  ounces.  T\m 
I)igh  prfce*  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  principally 
craring  to  the  dye.  But  had  not  the  cloths  themselves 
hem  much  desyrer  than  any  which  are  made  in  the 
pi^eaent  ttmes^  so  very  expensive  a  dye  weidd  not 
probably  have  been  bestoined  upon  diem.  The  flis- 
proportion  would  have  been  too  gregt  between  the 
value  of  the  accessoiy  and  that  of  the  principal. 
Tbe  price  mentbned  1^  the  same  author  f,  of  aome 
txk^mrhy  at  iOft  of  woidlen  piUows  or  cushicms 
m^  me  of  to  lean  upon  as  they  redmed  upon 
Uieir  couches  at  Ubk,  passes  all  cradHiility ;  some 
c£th9m  bang  said  to  have  cost  mor^  than  30^00^. 
othgre  more  than  flOQ,oaQL  This  high  pffiqe,  too, 
is  fi(Qt  ssid  to  have  arisen  from  the  dye.  ki  liie  dress 
of  tbe  people  x>f  £ishion  dl  both  series,  theee  seems^ 
t&  hii)^  been  much  less  variety,  it  is  observed  fay 
Ik*.  Arfaaithnot,  in  ancient  than  in  modem  tymes;  and 
tbei^ry  Ikde  variety  wfaicb  we  jSnd  in  that  of  ti^ 
a)&e»^  etttbies,  confirms  hi$  obseorvatioQ.  lie  jpafera 
fttm  this,  that  their  dcces  must,  up(m  the  whole, 
hsui^  been  cbes^er  than  ours ;  but  the  conciusJcm 
does  not  seem  to  foUow.  iV^fa^  the  e&pence  of 
^rfiionsbk  dress  is  very  great,  1^  variety  must  be 
i(6ry  smaU.  But  when,  by  the  improvements  in  ihe 
*  Plin.  !.  ix.  c.  39.  f  Plin.  L  viii.  c.  48. 
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productive  powers  of  manufacturing  art  and  ihdustrf^ 
the  expence  of  any  one  dress  comes  to  be  very  mo- 
derate, the  variety  will  naturally  be  very  great.  The 
rich,  not  being  able  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
expence  of  any  one  dress,  will  naturally  endeavour  to 
do  so  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  their  dresses. 

The  gr^iest  and  most  imiportant  branch  of  the 
commerce  of  every  nation,  it  has  already  been  observ- 
ed, is  that  which  is  carried  on  between  the  inhabit 
ants  of  the  town  and  those  of  th^  country.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town  draw  from  the  country  the  Hide 
jMToducej  which  constitutes  both  the  inaterkb  of  their 
work  and  tiie  fund  of  their  subsistence;  and  they  pay 
for  this  rude  produce,  by  sending  back  totbecoun^ 
try  a  certain  portion  of  it  manufactured  andprep^ired 
for  immediate  use.  The  trade  which  fe  carried  on 
between  these  two  different  sets  of  people,  consists' 
ultimatieiy  in  a  certain  quantity  of  rude  prepuce  ^:* 
changed  for  a  ceruin  quantity  of  manufactured  pro*^ 
duce.  The  dearer  the  latter,  therefore,  the  cheaper 
the  former ;  and  whatever  tends  in  any  country  to 
raise  the  price  of  manu^Ktured  produce,  tends  to' 
loweir  that  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  and  there-* 
by  to  discduragfi  agriculture.  .  The  smaller  the  quan-* 
tity  of  manu&ctured  produce  which  anyi  given  quan- 
tity of  rude  iproduce,  or,  what  comes  to  die  same 
thing,  which  the  price  of  any  given  quantity  of  rude; 
produce  is  oqpabk  pf  purchasing,  the  smaller  the  ex*> 
changeable  value  of  that  given  quantity  of  rude  pro* 
duce;  the  smaller  the  encours^einent  which  either ^ 
the  landlord  has  to  increase  its  quantity  by  improving, 
or  the  farmer  by  culdvating  the  land..  Whatever, 
besides, 'tends  to  diminish  in  any  country  the  num- 


^  laf  »ti£«er6i  ^4  iiMAttfftctWQr^i  teQ4fi  to  ^m^iuali 
tltii  b9«9  nwnket,  th^  moat  impc^rtoit  ©f  aU  marftrts 
%tliein§(M  ^^d^oe  Qf  the  lan4,  »id  th^e|;)y  still 
fimh^r  ti>  di«wunaige  agriculture, 

Tb^«  9y§|ep«,  th^TQfare^  which,  pr^mng  2fgiif» 
culture  to  all  other  emfhymmiiSt  in  order  to  pixHQQto 
Its  i^^om  xt^trmt^  ppon  maaufectures  m^  f^^dgn 
tmks  itct  contrary  to.  the  yery  eii4  whi<th  they  p(ro« 
pti^t  and  indirectly  discourage  (hat  very  apedes  of 
iQiti^liy  ^'((hich  they  mean  to  prosaote.  They  are  «a 
%^  pfirh^i  vm»  iaposf^imnt  than  wm  the  mer«* 
c||P^e  system.  That  aysteoi,  by  encouragoig  manu^ 
IfU^ea  and  forei^  trade  more  than  agriculture, 
tmst^  a  certain  peutibn  of  the  capital  of  thf  society  front 
(l^ior^g  a  more  adi^ntageous^  tKinipport  a  l^a  adr 
^IMitdgeotta  species  of  mdnstry.  But  still  it  really,  and 
IR  the  cn^9  encourages  that  species  of  industry  which 
it  fl^eans  to  promote,  ^hose  agricultural  systcsns,  on 
the  contrary,  really,  and  in  the  end^  discourage  their 
(^m  iawurite  species  of  ix^diiOry. 

It  i$  thus  that  every  system  which  endeavours,  ei^ 
ther,  by  e^uraordipary  eneouragem^its,  to  drawto* 
n^rds  a  particular  species  of  industry  a  greater  shave 
of  th^  eapital  of  the  society  than  what  would  naturally 
go  to  it,  or,  by  extraordinary  restraints,  to  force  from 
a  particular  spe^i^  of  indusitry  $ome  sfa^e  of  the  ca* 
pial  which  would  otheryose  he  efnployed  in  it,  is,  in 
reiHty,  subversive  of  (ho  great  puipose  which  it  xneans 
to  piouaote.  ^t  retards,  ih^ead  of  abrelerating,  the 
progress  pf  the  saciety  tow;urds  i'eal  wealth  ^d  greats 
A^f  aqd  d^i^ishea,  instead  of  increasing,  the  real 
yalue  ci  the  annual  ^odvce  of  its  1^  and  labour. 

^  aysteqis^  either  of  pi^eference  or  of  restraint, 


ihenefioi^,  btiag  thm  eomfletdj  taken  «iia^,  4he  ob- 
vious and  simple  system  dl  tiamral  liberty  estabUsbes 
itself  of  ks  ouni  accord.  Bmty  oian^  as  iMg  as  h$ 
does  not  Isolate  the  laws  of  justice,  S8  left  perfectly  free 
tOxpursue  bis  own  interest  bis  xmn  way,  and  to  brfog 
both  his  industry  and  capital  in«o  cxanpetition  with 
those  of  any  other  man,  or  onfer  of  Imen^  '  The  sove- 
reign is  jcompl^ely  discharged  fitnti  a  doty^  m  the  at'- 
tempting  to  perform  "wfaidi  hennik  alvays  be  teposed 
to  aimuneraye  delusions^  and  for  ike  proper  perform^ 
ance  of  laditdi,  no  hnman  wisdom  or  khovicc^e  cosdd 
ever  be  sufficiem  ;  thechaty  of  kip^tantradii^tbein-  . 
daistry  of  privaie  people,  and  of  directmg  k  towards 
the  employments  most  suitable  to  the  interest  of  the 
sodety.  According  to  the  system  of  natural  libercy, 
the  sovereign  has  only  thr^  duties  Do  attend  to^  three 
fduties  of  great  impormnce,  indeed,  but  plain  and  in- 
tetfigible  to  common  imd^taadii^ :  firsts  thtt  dat|^ 
of  protecting  the  society  from  the  vio^^nc^  and  4aw- 
sion  of  other  independent  societies ;  s^^ttdly^  Ih^  duty 
of  protecting,  as  far  as  possible,  every  member  of  the 
society  from  the  injustice  or  oppression  of  every  other 
member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  establishing  an  exact  ad. 
ministration  of  justice ;  and,  thirdly,  the  duty  of  erect- 
ing and  maintaining  certain  public  works  and  certain 
public  institutions, which  itcan  never  be  for  the  interest  ^ 
of  any  individual,  or  small  number  of  individuals,  to 
erect  and  maintain  j  because  the  profit  could  never  re- 
pay the  expence  to  any  individual,  or  small  number 
of  individuals,  though  it  may  frequently  do  much  more 
than  repay  it  to  a  great  society. 

The  proper  performance  of  those  several  duties  of 
the  sovere^n  necessarily  supposes  a  certain  expence  j 

E  2 
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ahd  this  expeace  again  necessarily  requires  a  certain 
revenue  to  support  it.  In  the  following  book,  therefore, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  first,  what  are  the  ne^ 
cessary  expenses  of  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth ; 
and  which  of  those  expences  ought  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  society ;  and 
5^hich  of  them,  by  that  of  some  particular  part  only, 
or  of  some  pahicular  members  of  the  society :  second- 
ly, what  are  the  different  tnediods  in  which  the  whole 
society  inay  be  made  to  contribute  towards  defraying 
the  expences  incumbent  on  the  i^ole  sodety  ;  and 
what  are  the  principal  advantages  and  ihconveniencies 
of  each  of  those  methods :  and,  thirdly,  what  are  the 
reasons  and'  causes  which  have  induced  almost  all 
modem  governments  to  mortgage  some  part  of  this 
revenue,  or  to  contract  debts  j  and  what  have  been  the 
effects  of  those  de\yts  upon  the  real  wealth,  the  annual 
produce  pf  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society.  Th^ 
following  book,  therefore,  will  naturs^Uy  be  divid^4 
ipto  three  chapters. 


BOOKV. 

Ofth^  JRevenue  of  the  Sovereign  or  Commonwealth* 

CHAP.  i. 

Of  the  Expehces  of  the  Sovereign  or  Commonwealth* 

PARTI. 

Of  the  Expence  of  Defence. 

HPhe  first  duty  of  the  sovereign,  that  of  protecting 
the  society  ifroni  tne  violence  and  invasion  of 
other  independent  societies,  can  be  performed  only 
by  means  of  a  military  force.  But  the  expence  both 
of  preparing  this  military  force  in  time  of  peace,  and 
of  employing  it  in  time  of  war.  Is  very  different  in  the 
different  states  of  society,  in  the  different  periods  of 
improvement. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  the  lowest  and  rudest 
state  of  society,  such  as  we  find  it  among  the  native 
tribes  of  North  America,  every  man  is  a  warrior  as 
well  as  a  hunten  When  he  goes  to  war,  either  to 
defend  his  society,  or  to  revenge  the  injuries  which 
have  been  done  to  it  by  other  societies,  he  maintains 
himself  by  his  own  labout,  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  he  lives  at  home.  His  society,  for  in  this  state 
of  things  there  is  properly  neither  sovereign  nor  com* 
jnonwealth^  is  at  no  sort  of  expence^  either  to  pr#* 
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pare  him  for  the  field,  or  to  maintain  him  while  he 
is  in  it. 

Among  nations  of  shefAei^  a  more  advanced 
state  of  society,  such  as  we  find  it  among  the  Tartars 
and  Arabs,  every  man.  h,  i^  the  same  manner,  a  \rar- 
rior.  Such  nations  have  commonly  no  fixed  habita- 
tion, but  live,  either  in  tents,  or  in  a  sort  of  covered 
waggons,  which  are  easily  transported  from  place  to 
place.  The  whole  tribe,  or  nation,  changes  its  situa- 
tion acco^iagL  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  y^ear^  as 
well  as  according  to  other  accidents.  When  its  herds 
and  flocks  have  consumed,  the  forage  of  one  part  of 
the  country,  it  removes  to  another,  and  from  that  to 
a  third.  In  the  dry  season,  it  comes  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  rivers ;  in  the  wet  season,  it  retires  to  the  up- 
per country.  When  such  a  nation  goes  to  war,  the 
warriors  will  not  trust  their  herdfe  and  flbcks  to  the 
fSseble  defence  of  their  old'men,  their  women  and  chih 
dren ;  and  their  old  men,  their  women  and  children, 
will  not  be  left  behind  without  defence  and  without 
subsistence.  The  whde  nafibn,  besides,  being  accus-r 
tomed'to  a  wandering  life,  even  in  time  of  peace,  easily 
takes  the  field  in  time  of  war.  Whether  it  marches  as 
an  army,  or  moves  about  as  a  company  of  herdsmen, 
the  way  of  life  is  nesfrly  the  same,  though  the  object 
proposed  by  it  be  very  different.  They  all  go  to  war 
together,  therefore,  ancf  every  one  does  as  well  as  he 
can.  Among  the  Tartars,  even  the^  women  have  beai 
frequently  thown  to  engage  in  battle.  If  they  con- 
q^uer^  whatever  bebngs  ijc^  the  hostile  tribe  is  the  re- 
cpmpence  of  the' victory,  fiut  if  they  are  vanquished, 
^,i^  hsi.^ii^notqnl^^^^^  aiid  flocks,,  bift  fheh: 

woihen  and  ch33ren^ec6me  the  booty  of  the  conquef- 


actkm  are  obl^^to  .submit  W  him  for  the  «dte  of 
immediate  Mbdste&de.  The  fest  are  commcmfy  dis^ 
sipaccd  ind  distieersed  in  t^6  dagert. 

The  ordifaiary  lifiT,  ttte  dtdiottrj  Merely  of  a  Tsottf 
(xt  Arab,  prc^Kcre  hibi  suffida&tly  for  waf ^  Rimttid^, 
x)(rre8tling5  ctt^Upkrftti^^  ihrdWii^  the  ^relhl^  4tfM^^ 
iBg  the  bow^  fic^  tf e  die  ^omtfidii  pastiii^^  of  thod« 
who  Ufe  Ili  the  opei^  aii^^  i^  ^e  all  of  theth  the  ithi^ 
of  irar«  Whcki  it  T^yrtar  or  Arab  actnalty  gl>e6f  f o  tiftt-^ 
he  is  maitmdiied  by  his  owtt  .h<^ds  and  flocks^  i^hk^ 
he  ourriei  wkh  him^  ifi  the  Ssune  ifiaimef  na  ift  ^Kesitfe^ 
Hb^dhief  M  Stttf^h^  fer  those  iiatiotis  ha;ire  ail 
cfai^ft  w  M^miffk^i  h  ^  n6  ton  of  e^pesk^e  in  pil^ 
{Kuifig  Ufli  fo^  the  fi^  i  t^  when  he  is  in  it,  the 
chanctf  ^  pluttdtf  k  f ^e  drily  pay  whicti  he  ekher  ex^ 
pects  cfir  Requires.  ' 

A^armyaf  htmtetdcsBi^MomeiceedtwoOT  thl-ee 
htmdred  nMi^  The  precarious  sobsistence  which  Ae 
chaee  zfhrdb,  codldsddoili  allow  a  greater  nmnber  tor 
keep  t&getket  for  2Sxf  consid^id^le  time^  An  antiy  of 
f  shepherds^  on  the  contrary^  maysometiaies  amoottt  tor 
t\(^o  or  three  htndred  thousand.  As  long  as  nothingf 
8top^  tbehr  progi^ess^  as  ion§  as  diey  Gin  go  cm  hxriSL 
one  distriet^  of  \Hiich  ^if  bare  conanmed  thef  forage# 
w  anoDhet,  whkdi  is  yet  ttmtei  there  seems  tcf  bp 
searte  iny  Hmit  tcrthe  xnimbef  ^dio  caA  ma#eh  on  to« 
getlen  A  nation  of  hmrters  can  n^^er  be  ferandabte 
taths  dvffiised  natk»is  ill  their  neighboi(niiJt>dd;  ana- 
tBod  c^  siiepherds  m^«  No^^  cm  b0  necire  ccok 
tempdbie  thafi  an  ixdian  war  ik  Nortik  Amerieal )  no^ 
tfaii%^  Oft  i^  <^AftrafyyCaii  be  more  dreadfM  tbah  a 
Tartar  iammA  tm  frequently  been  hi  Asia^    Thef 
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hftrresti  Tbct  Ronwi  peo|^^t  ms^eat  tH&r  k&ig8^  aadl 
ditfing  the  fifst  ages  of  th^  repubUcy  sctved  in  the  same 
maan^«  It  was  not  till  tbe  siege  of  Veii»  that  tbe^^  who 
9teaid  at  bomej  began  to  eoiitribute  sdmething  taws^d^ 
mmataiaii^  those  who  went  to  war.  In  the  European 
monarchies,  which  were  foiloded  upon  tbe  ruins  of 
the  Roman  empifei  botb  before^  and  for  some  time 
a^r  the  ei^iaUishaient  of  what  ia  propa^ly  calkd  the 
feudal  law^  the  gr^at  brds,  wkh  all  thdr  immedia^  de^^ 
pendants^  used  to  serve  the  crown  at  their  own  ex|»oce* 
In  the  fields  in  the  aanle  inaiinef  as  at  home^  they  itiaiii^- 
tained  tbemselres  by  th^  own  revenue^  and  not  by 
imy  stij^^  or  (Ay,  wUdk  they  reeeired  from  tbe  hidg 
upon  that  paHscukr  octf^ision* 

Id  a  more  adyaHced  itaite  of  society^  two  diffcfent 
cau»e9  oontribute  to  render,it  altogether  impossible  that 
they^  who  take  the^M^  should  maanlaut  thetniehres 
at  th^  own  expencd.  Thoee  two  clus^  aire^  the  pi6* 
gi:ess.  of  maHufaetMrte^  aiKi  the  inq>f ovement  iii  ttie  ait 
of  war  • 

Tho^igh  a  httsbandmon  should  be  enqilbyed  iti  an 
^sipetUtion,  provided  k  begins  after  seed-ennealid  eudd 
before  haBMrest,  the  intei^upckxi  of  tm  bwhiess  will  not 
always  occasion  any  eonsiderabfe  diminucion  of  hi^  te^ 
venue^  Without  the  mtervendon  of  bis  hlb&tr^  nature 
does  herself  the  gxeMa^  psrt  of  tbe  work  which  re^ 
mains  to^e  dans*  But  dke  mament  that  sin  MiSketj  ai 
smith,  xcarpenter^  or  a  weaver^  f<»enMip\e^  quit^  his 
workhouse,  the  sole  source  of  his  revetlCM  nf  ^&&k^ 
pletely  dtieA  up*  Nature  do^  nothing  f&t  MtA  ^  h^ 
ikms  all  for  hsmsdf.  When^  he  takes  tbe  fi^  thMe^ 
fbrey  kl  defence  of  the  fMky  as  he  has  ao'i^e^myi  t6 
msdotatm  himself^  he  most  necessarily  bt  fiftslitflakied 
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by  the  pubKc.  Bwt  in.  a  comrtry,  of  wkicli  a  g^eat 
part  df  the  inhabitants  are  aitifkelis  and  ttanulactur* 
crs,  a  great  part  of  the  people  wh&  go  to  war  rnodt 
be  drawn  from  those  classes,  tod  must  therefore  be 
maintained  by  the  pnblic  as  long  as  #^  are  oiq^foy^ 
cd  in  its  service. 

When  die  art  of  war,  too,  has  ^aduaSy  grown  up 
to  be  a  very  intricate  and  compfieifted  sci^e ;  when 
die  event  d  war  ceases  to  be  determined,  as  »  the 
first  ages  of  society,  by  a  single  irregular  ^rmish  or 
battle ;  but  when  the  contest  is  generally  spun  out 
through  several  differait  campaigns,  each  of  which 
lasts  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  it  becomes 
umversaHy  necessary  that  theptiblic  should  maimaiit 
tfiose  who  serve  the  public  hi  war,  at  lea^  while  they 
are  employed  in  that  service.  Whatever,  in  time  of 
peace,  might  be  the  orcfinary  occupation  of  those  who 
go  to  war,  so  very  tedious  amd  txpatisive  a  service 
would  otherwise^  be  by  fear  too  heavy  a  burdto  vtpon 
them.  After  the  second  Persbn  war,  accoi^ingfy^ 
the  armies  of  Athens  seem  to  have  been  generally 
composed  of  mercenary  troops,  corasisting,  indeed, 
partly  of  citizens,  but  partly  too  of  fore^ers^  and  all 
of  them  equally  hired  and  paid  at  the  expenceof  the 
^ate.  From  the  thne  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  the  armies 
of  Rome  received  pay  for  thdi*  service  durfng  the 
time  which  they  remained  in  thefteld.  Under  the 
feudal  governments,  the  military  service,  both  of  the 
^reat  lotds  and  o£  their  immediate  dependants,  war, 
aftiei*  a  certain  period,  universally  exchanged  for  a  pay- 
ment in  money,  which  5vas-  empkiyed  to  maintaiA 
dlose  who  served  in  theif  stead. 

The  number  of  those  who  can  go  tp^war,  in  pro- 
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pprtion  to  the  whole  number  of  the  people^  is  necessa- 
rily much  Mnaller  in  a  civilized  than  in  a  rude  state  of 
society.  ,  In  a  civilized  society,  as  the  soldiers  are  main-, 
tained  altogether  by  the  labour  of  those  who  are  not 
soldiers,  the  number  of  the  former  can  never  exceed 
what  the  latter  can  njiaintain,  over  and  above  main- 
taining, in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  respective  sta- 
.  tions,  both  themselves  and  the  other  officers  of  go-^ 
vempient  and  law,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  maintain. 
In  the  little  agrarian,states  of  ancient  Greece,  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  consi- 
dered themselves  as  soldiers,  and  would  sometimes, 
it  is  said,  take  the  field.  Among  the  civilized  nations 
of  modern  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed,  that  not 
more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country  can  be  employed  as  soldiers,  without  ruin 
to  the  country  which  pays  the  expence  of  their  service. 
The  expence  of  preparing  the  army  for  the  field 
seenjs  not  to  have  become  considerable  in  any  nation, 
tin  long  after  that  of  maintaining  it  in  the  field  had 
devolyed  entirely  upon  the  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth.    In  all  the  different  republics  of   ancient 
Greece,  to.  learn  his  military  exercises,  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  education  imposed  by  the  state  upon 
every  free  citizen.    In  every  city  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  public  field,  in  which,  under  the  protection 
of  the  public   magistrate,   the  young  people  were 
taught  their  different  exercises  by  different  masters. 
In  this  very  simple  institution,  consisted  the  whole 
expence  which  any  Grecian  state  seems  ever  to  have 
been  at;^  in  preparing  its  citizens  for  war.     In  an- 
cient Rome,  the  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martins 
answ^ed  the- same  purpose  with  those  of  the  Gym- 
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toasium  in  ancient  Greece.  Under  the  feudal  g«» 
vemments,  the  many  public  oi^dinances  that>the  ciri- 
zens  of  every  district  should  practise  archety  as  wdl 
as  several  other  military  exercises,  were  intended  for 
promoting  the  same  purpose,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
promoted  it  so  A^efl.  Either  from  want  of  interest 
in  the  officer^  i^ntrusted  with  the  execution  of' those 
ordinances,  of  from  some  other  cause,  they  appear 
to  have  been  universally  n^eglected  ;  and  in  tlte*  prt- 
gress  of  all  those  governments^  military  exercises 
seem  to  have  gone  gradually  into  disuse  among  th0 
great  body  of  the  people* 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome^*  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  their  existence,  and'imdei? 
the  feudal  governments  for  a  ccffisiderable  time  after 
their  first  establishment,  the  trade  of  a  soldier  was 
not  a  separate,  distinct  trade,  which  constituted  the 
sole  or  principal  occtipation  of  a  particular  class  of 
citizens  :  every  subject  of  the  state,  whatever  nlight 
be  the  ordinary  trade  or  occupation  by  which  he 
gained  his  livelihood,  considered  himself,  upon  all  6r^ 
dinary  occasions,  as  fit  likewise  to  exercise  the  trade 
of  a  soldier,  and,  upon  many  e^tra(jr<finary  occasions, 
as  bound  to  exercise  it. 

-  The  art  of  war,  however,  as  it  is  certainly  the  no^ 
blest  of  all  arts,  so  in  the  progress  of  improvement, 
it  necessarily  becomes  oiie.  of  the  most  complicated 
aTjiong  them.  The  state  of  th^  niechailical,  as  well 
as  of  «ome  other  aris,  with  which  it  is  necessarily 
connected,  determines  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  carried  at  any  particular 
time.  But  in  order  to  carry  it  to  this  d^ee  of  per- 
fection, it  is  n^ressary  that  it  should  become  the  sole 
or  principal  occupadon  of  a  particular  class  of  c\tU 
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9^s;  a&d  ^e  divioton  of  labour  is  as  necessary  for 
the  imprpvement  of  this,  as  of  every  other  art.  In- 
to othor  luts,  the  division,  of  labour  is  naturally  m- 
tyodj^ced  by  the  prudence  of  Individuals,  who  find 
ib^  they  promote  tfceir  jwirate  mterest  bettar  hy 
cc^ifining  themsdvies  to  a  particular  trade,  than  by 
n^j^mg  a  great  nitmben  But  it  k  the  wisdom  of 
ij^  istate  only,  which  can  i^eader  the  trade  of  a  sd- 
diar  a  partkuJar  trade,  sqxuate  and  distinct  from  all 
0tbers.  A  i»fmte  citizen  who,  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  without  any  particular  encouragement 
from  the  public,  should  spend  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  military  exaxises,  might  no  doubt  both  im- 
prove himself  very  much  in  them,  and  amuse  him- 
^  very  well ;  but  he  certainly  would  not  promote 
his  own  interest.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  state  only, 
wUch  can  render  it  for  his  interest  to  give  up  the 
greats  part  of  his  time  to  this  peculiar  occupation ; 
andatatjes  have  not  always  had  this  wisdom,  even 
when  ijbeir  circumstances  had  bepome  such,  that  the 
pres^rvaMon  of  their  existence  required  that  they 
fyboujid  have  it 

A  shq>hepd  has  a  great  deal  of  leistim ;  a  husband* 
man,  in  the  rude  state  of  husbandry,  has  some ;  an 
artifice  or  manufiictiirer  has  ncme  at,  all*  The  first 
m^y^  without  any  loss,  employ  a  great  deal  of  his 
tioiein  martial  exercises;  the  second  may  employ 
$onie  part  of  it ;  but  the  last  cannot  empby  a  shigle 
hour  in  tt^m  without  some  loss,  and  his  attention  to 
his  own  interest  naturally  leads  him  to  neglect  them 
altogether.  Those  improvements  in  husbaiodry,  too, 
whieh  the  progress  of  arts  and  manu&ctures  jiecessa^ 
rily  introduceft  leave  the  husbandman  as  Jittie  lei- 
sure as  the  artificer.    Military  exercises  come  to^  be 
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^  «iu«|i  |i^«eted  by  tb^  tiih»bimi^  of  tiit  eoimtiy 
as  by  tbps^  of  the  towi»,  fM^  thf  great  bo4y  of  tln^ 
|i§qpl^  b^om^i^  altogether  tmwarlike.  Tbrt  weJth, 
31:  tiiQ  mme  tiwfe,  ishicb  alwaf^  foUowp  the  improve^ 
ism^  of  9griculciire  w4  maoo^turc8»  ^ad  which* 
ia  r^iUty, .  is  &Q  wore  thsjx  the  accnmulated  pm- 
4ue6  <^.i;hQ$e  impiK>v^nePti»  jsnovokcs  the  iavasioa 
of  ^ll  their  nd^^bowi*  An  i^dttt^rioust  a^  tipoii 
th^  ^HQmt »  w^lthy  padon,  is  of  all  nations  the 
mmt  likely  to  be  attad^d }  and,  unless  the  etatft 
tglf,^  sQif^  jaew  ii|«ai»jye5  for  the  public  de&nce,  th« 
natural  h^t$  Qf  the  pej^e  rmider  theipt  altogether 
ifl^apgbk  Qf  defeftdipg  thftiueekei. 

In  theftB  drcumiteJiees,  tbar$  eeenj  to  be  but  tiro 
inethiidp  by  which  th^  state  can  make  a»y  tolerabk 
pro'^iii^n  for  the|>nbiic  ibfimea 

It  may  ^her,  first,  by  means  of  a  very  ligofo^s 
p^lioe,  dMy  in  s^te  of  die  \tfhole  bent  of  the  interest, 
genius,  and  inclinations,  of  die  peo]de,  enforce  die 
pi$u:tice  of  n^iitary  exercises,  and  d>lige  either  aM 
the  ciiiscm  of  the  military  age,  or  a  certain  number 
of  them,  to  join  m  some  measure  the  trade  of  a  aol* 
dier,  to  whatever  other  trade  or  prpfession  they  niay 
happento  carry  on» 

Or,  secondly,  j)y  mawtfaiiring  ai^d  em^oying  a  cer. 
tain  number  of  citizens  in  the  constant  praise  of  mi- 
litary exercises,  it  vfOf  render  the  tmde  of  a  sohfier  a 
particular  trade,  s^Murat^  ^nd  <fistinct  from  all  €>thert. 
'  If  the  sil^e  hss  recourie  to  the  first  of  those  two 
eypedi^ni^,  {ts  military  force  is  sakl  to  consist  in  a  mi- 
litia i  if  to  the  SQCond,  it  is  said  to  consist  in  a  standing 
army.  The  practiee  of  military  nercises  is  the  sole 
or  principal  occupation  of  the  sokU^  of.  a  standi|ig 
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army,  and  the  maintenance  or  pay  which  the  state 
affords  them  is  the  principal  and  ordinary  fiind  of 
their  subMstence.  The  practice  of  military  exercises, 
is  only  the  occasional  occupation  of  the  soldiers  of  a 
militia,  and  they  derive  the  principal  and  ordinary 
fend  of  their  subsistence  from  some  other  oocupa- 
tion.  In  a  militia,  the  character  of  the  labourer,  ar- 
tificer, or  tradesman,  predominates  over  that  of  the 
soldier  ;  in  a  standing  ►jfrmy,  that  of  the  soldier  pre- 
dominates over  every  other  character:  and  in  this 
distinction  seems  to*  consist  the  essential  difference 
between  those  two  different  species  of  military  force. 
Militias  have  been  of  several  different  kinds.  In 
some  countries,  the  citizens  destined  for  defending 
the  state  seem  to  have  been  exercised  only,  without 
being,  if  I  may  say  so,  regimented ;  that  is,  without  be- 
ing divided  into  separate  and  distinct  bodies  of  troops, 
each  of  which  performed  its  exercises  under  its  own 
prq)er  and  permanent  officers.  In  the  republics  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  each  citizen,  as  long  as 
he  reniiuned  at  home,  seems  to  have  practised  his 
exercises,  either  separately  and  indepepdemlyy  or 
i;^ith  such  of  his  equals: as  he  liked  best;  andr  not  ta 
have  been  attached  to  any  particular  body  of  tnx>ps, 
till  he  was  actually  cdUed  upon  td  take  the  field. 
In  other  countries,  the  militia  has  not  dnly  be^i  ex- 
orcised, but  regimented.  In.  England,  in  Switzer.- 
land,  and,  I  believe,  m  every  other  country  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  where  any  imperfect  military  force  of 
this  kind  has  been  established,  every. militiaman  is, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  attached  to  a  particular  body 
of  troops,  which  performs  its  exercises  undet  its  ow^ 
proper  and  permwxeijt  oflftcerSf  . 


ciaSS^ufeftSie,-  aii»c6nSftbtff  d^rtemerf  the  fete  of 

^bnali§66vM\k^\ivrM'6c^^  m  th*  same  mariner  as 
fetifcK)^fifaifpi'c3^t^,  Vf^cthing^  notin  great  ba- 
dfesf,  BW  dttflf  mSn  sep^fifliy,  m  a  pafflcular  school, 
imtfer  af  ^MJiflir  nutstei?,  or  with'  his  own  piarticulai* 
eljlkals  aM'  cott^ariibiis.  SiAce  thie  invention  of  fire- 
stfihsr,  sffehj^th  arid  agBitf  of  body,  or  even  exti'aor- 
maltf  dfetferfty  aiitf  dfiffl  iii  t»tf  use  of  armfe,  though 
they  are  far  from  beih^bf  no  <ionsequence,  are,  how- 
^^,  tf  less  ccnisifijuiericel  The  naturae  of  the  weap- 
drii  tfiiStigH  itby  my  mtefes  pu6  the  awkwsfrd  upon  a 
le^'^^af  tfife'sKlftiH'  putsrhinr  moi^e  riearly  so  rfian 
he  ever  was  before.  All  the  dexterity  and'  skiH,  it  is 
supposed,  ^Ortflcfi  2ffe^  li^dfesary  for  using  %  can  be 
wdl  eribugh  afcqbffdl^Bypriictisihg  in  gteat  bodies; 

J^egWarity,  01^^;  arid  prompt  obediehcd  to  comi- 
iriandi  ai^  qualitiite  wliidH,  iti  moderil  armies;  ard  of 
jjiore  ittipbrtariife  towards'  detertnihirig  the  fate  of 
battite,  than  die  dfeiterity  aid  ddll  iJf  tlid  sdltfiAi*  M' 
tKd  Use  of  thdr*  anhi^!    Bttt:  the  ndfe  6f*  fii^^-arfhJii 
the  smoke,  and  the'  invisible^  death  to  whibK  ev^" 
iriail  fefels  hiirisdP  ev^ty  motntot  expo^ed^,  is  sbbrfs^ 
he  comes  within  cannon-shof ,  ztid  frequehtly  rf  Idil^' 
titne  befdref  fhfe  Bifttie  cin  6fe  wetf  said  tb  be'erigJtged> 
iriust  itridfeX*  it  visry  difficult  td  iriairitaiti  any  ddriad^-' 
able  degi'e^ .  of  rfiis  rdg^larity,  brddf,  and'  pi^oriipif 
obedieAce,  eVteti  in  the  begifliiiri^  of  a'mbd^i^  bkttli« 
W  an  andent  battle;  thete' ws^  no  noii^btit^whirtf 

Vol.  III.  T 
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arose  from  the  human  voice ;  there  was  no  smoke, 
there  was  no  invisible  cause  of  wounds  or  death* 
Every  man,  till  some  mortal  weapon  actually  did  ap« 
proach  him,  saw  clearly  that  no  such  weapon  was 
near  him.  In  these  circumstances,  and  among  troops 
who  had  some  confidence  in  their  own  skill  and  dex- 
terity in  the  use  of  their  arms,  it  must  have  been  a 
good  deal  less  difficult  to  preserve  some  degree  of  re« 
gularity  and  order,  not  only  in  the  beginning,  bdt 
through  the  whole  progress  of  an  ancient  battle,  and 
till  one  of  the  two  armies  was  fairly  defeated.  But 
the  habits  of  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obe- 
di^ice  to  command,  can  be  acquired  only  by  troops 
which  are  exercised  in  great  bodies. 

A  militia,  however,  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  either  disciplined  or  exercised,  must  always  be 
much  inferior  to  a  well  disciplined  and  well  exercised 
standing  army. 

The  soldiers  who  are  exercised  only  once  a-week, 
or  once  a  month,  can  never  be  so  expert  in  the  use 
of  their  arms,  as  those  who  are  exercised  every  day 
or  every  other  day ;  and  though  this  circumstance 
may  not  be  of  so  much  consequence  in  modem,  as  it 
was  in  ancient  times,  yet  the  acknowledged  superior- 
ity of  the  Prussian  troops,  owing,  it  is  said,  very 
much  to  their  superior  expertness  in  their  exercise, . 
may  satisfy  us  that  it  is,  even  at  this  day,  of  very 
considerable  consequence. 

The  soldiers,  who  are  bound  to  obey  their  officer 
only  once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  and  who  are  at 
all  other  times  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs .« 
their  own  way,  without  being,  in  any  respect  account- 
able to  hun,  can  never  pe  under  the  ^me  awe  in  his 
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presence,  can  never  hjatve  the  same  disposition  to  i-e^y 
obedience,  with  those  whose  whole  life  and  conduct 
are  every  day  directed  by  him,  and  who  every  day 
even  rise  and  go  to  bed,  or  iat  least  retire  to  their  quar- 
ters^  according  to  his  orders.  In  what  is  caHed  disd* 
pline.  Of  in  the  habit  of  ready  dbedience,  a  militia  must 
always  be  still  mdte  inferior  to  a  standing  army,  than 
it  may  sometimes  be  in  what  is  called  the  manual  ex« 
ercise,  or  in  the  mailagement  and  use  of  its  arms. 
But  in  modern  war,  the  habit  of  ready  and  instant 
obedience  is  of  ihuch  gl'eater  conseqiieilce  than  a  con- 
siderable superiority  in  the  nlanagement  of  arms. 

Those  militias  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab  mi- 
litia, go  to  war  under  the  same  chieftains  whom  they 
ai'e  act:UStomed  to  6bey  in  pea6e,  af e  by  far  the  best. 
In  respect  for  their  officer^,  in  the  habit  of  ready  obe- 
dience, they  approach  ileafest  to  standing  armies. 
The  Highland  militia,  when  it  served  under  its  own 
chieftains,  had  some  advantage  of  the  same  kind.  As 
the  Highlanders,  however,  were  not  virandering,  but 
stationary  i^hepherds,  a^  they  had  all  a  fixed  habitation^ 
and  were  not,  in  peaceable  times,  accustomed  to  fol- 
low theit*  chieftain  from  place  to  place;  so,  in  time  of 
war,  they  were  less  willing  to  follow  him  to  any  con- 
siderable distance,  or  to  continue  for  any  long  time  in 
the  field.  When  they  had  acquired  any  booty,  they 
were  eaget  to  return  home,  and  his  authority  was  sel- 
dom sufficient  to  detain  them.  Iii  point  of  obedience, 
they  were  always  much  inferior  to  what  is  reported  of 
the  Tartars  and  Arab^.  As  the  Highlanders,  too,  from 
their  stationary  life,  spend  less  of,  their,  time  in  the 
open  air,  they  were  always  less  accustomed  to  military 
exercises,  und  were  less'  expert  in  the  use  of  their 
arms  than  the  Tartarsr  and  Arabs  are  said  to  be. 

f3 
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ATHiKtia  of  any  kind,,  it  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever,  which  has  served  for  several  successive  cam- 
paigns in  the  field,  becomes  in  every  respect  a  stand, 
ing  army.  The  soldiers  are  every  day  exercised  ia 
the  use  of  their  arms,  and,  being  constantly  under, 
the  command  of  their  officers,  are  habituated,  to  the 
same  prompt  obedience  which  takes,  place  ia  stand- 
ing annies.  What  they  were  before  they  took,  the 
field,  is  of  little  importance^  They  necessarily  be- 
come in  every  respect  a  standing  army,  after  they 
have  passed  a  few  campaigns  in  itb  Should  the  war 
in  America  drag  out  through  another  campaign,  the. 
American  militia  may  become^,  in  every  respect^  a 
match  for  that  standing  army^  of  which  the  valour 
appeared,  in  the  last  war^.  at  least  not  inferior  to  that, 
of  the  hardiest  veterans  of  IFrance  and;  Spain. 

This  distinction  being  well  understood,,  the  history 
of  all  ages,  it  will  be  found,,  bears  testimony  to  the 
irresistible  superiority  which  a  well  regulated  standing 
army  has  over  a  militia* 

One  of  the  first  standing,  armies,,  of  which  we 
have  any  dictinct  account  in  any  well  authenticated 
history,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  His  frequent 
wars  with  the  Thradans,  Illyrians,  Thessalians,  and 
some  of  the  Greek  citi^  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
Macedon,  gradually  formed  his  troops^,  which  in  the 
beginning  were  probably  militia,  to  the  exact,  disci* 
pline  bf  a  standing  army<  When  he^  was  at  peace, 
which  he  was  very  seldom,  and  never  for  any  long 
time  together,  he  was  careM  not  to  disband  that 
army.  It  vanquished  and  subdued,  after  a  long  and 
violent  struggle,  indeed,  the  gallant  and  well  exerds* 
«d.  militias  6f^  the  principal'  republics  of  ancient 
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Greece;  and  afterwards,  ^th  very  Ettle  struggle, 
the  effeminate  and  ill  exercised  militia  of  the  great 
Persian  empire.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  republics, 
and  of  the  Persian  empire,  was  the  effect  of  the  ir- 
Teastible  superiority  which  a  standing  army  has  over 
every  sort  of  militia.  It  is  the  first  great  revolution 
in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  of  which  history  has  pre- 
served any  distmct  or  circumstantial  account 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  consequent  eleva- 
tion of  Rome,  is  the  second.  All  the  varieties  in  the 
fortune  of  those  two  famous  republics,  may  very  well 
be  accoimted  for  from  the  same  cause. 

From  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Carthaginian  war,  the  armies  of  Carthage  were 
condnually  in  the  fields  and  employed  under  three 
great  generals,  who  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
command;  Amilcar,  his  son-in-law  Asdrubal,  and 
his  son  Annibal ;  first  in  chastising  their  own  rebeU 
lious  slaves,  afterwards  in  subduing  the  revolted  na- 
tions of  Africa,  and  lastly  in  conquering  the  great 
kmgdom  of  Spain.  The  army  which  Annibal  led 
from  Spain  into  Italy  must  necessarily,  in  those  differ- 
ent wars,  have  been  gradually  formed  to  the  exact 
discipline  of  a  standing  army.  The  Romans,  in  the 
meantime,  though  they  had  not  been  altogether  at 
peace,  yet  they  had  not,  during  this  period,  been  en* 
gaged  in  any  war  of  very  great  consequence;  and 
their  military  discipline,  it  is  generally  said,  was  a  good 
deal  relaxed.  The  Roman  armies  which  Annibal 
encountered  at  Trebia,  Thrasymenus,  and  Cannae, 
were  militia  opposed  to  a  standing  army.  This  cir- 
cumstance, it  is  probable,  contributed  more  than  any 
other  to  determine  the  fate  of  those  battles. 
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The  standing  army  wluch  Annibal  left  bebind  him 
in  Spain,  had  the  like  superiority  over  the  militia  which 
the  Romans  sent  to  oppose  it ;  and,  in  a  few  years, 
under  the  command  of  his  brother,  the  younger  As- 
drubal,  expelled  themalmost  entirely  from  that  country. 

Annibal  was  ill  supplied  from  home.  The  Ro« 
man  mHitia,  being  continually  in  the  field,  became, 
in  the  progress  of  the  war,  a  well  disciplined  and 
well  ea^ercised  standing  army  ;  and  the  superiority  of 
Annibal  grew  every  day  less  and  less.  Asdrubal 
judged  it  necessary  to  lead  the  whole,  or  almost  the 
whole,  of  the  standing  army  which  he  commanded 
in  Spain,  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  in  Italy*  In 
this  march  he  is  said  to  have  been  misled  by  his 
guides ;  and,  in  a  country  which  he  did  not  know^ 
was  surprised  and  attacked  by  another  standing  ar- 
my, in  every  respect  equal  or  superior  to  his  own^ 
and  was  entirely  defeated. 

When  Asdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Sclpip 
found  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  a  militia  inferior 
to  his  own.  He  conquered  and  subdued  that  militia, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  his  own  militia  neces- 
sarily  becaine  a  well  disciplined  and  well  exercised 
standing  army.  That  standing  army  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Africa,  where  it  found  nothing  but  a  mi-^ 
litia  to  oppose  it.  In  order  to  defend  Carthage,  it 
became  necessary  to  recal  the  standing  army  of  An- 
nibal. The  disheartened  and  frequently  defeated 
African  militia  joined  it,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Zama, 
composed  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  of  Annibal. 
The  event  of  that  day  determined  the  fate  of  the  two 
yival  republics. 

From  the  end  of  the  second  Carthaginian  war  till 
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the  Ml  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  armies  of  Rome 
were  in  every  respect  standing  armies.  The  stand- 
ing army  of  Macedon  made  some  redstance  to  their 
arms.  In  the  haght  of  their  grandeur,  it  cost  them 
two  great  wars,  and  three  great  battles,  to  subdue 
that  little  kingdom ;  of  which  the  conquest  would 
probably  have  been  still  more  difficult,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  cowardice  of  its  last  king.  The  milidas  of  all 
Ae  civilized  nadonsf  of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greece^ 
of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance 
to  the  standbg  armies  of  Rome.  The  militias  of 
some  barbarous  ^nations  defended  themselves  much 
better.  Tlie  Scythian  or  Tartar  militia,  which  Mi- 
thridates  drew  from  the  countries  north  of  the  Eiudne 
and  Caspian  seas,  were  the  most  formidable  enemies 
whom  the  Romans  had  to  encounter  after  the  second 
Carthaginian  war.  The  Parthian  and  German  mili- 
das, too,  were  always  respectable,  and,  upon  several 
occasions,  gained  very  coh^derable  advantages  over  . 
the  Roman  armies.  In  general,  however,  and  when 
the  Roman  armies  ygmre  well  commanded^  they  ap- 
pesffv^to  have  been  very  much  superior}  and  if  the 
Romahs  did  not  pursue  the  final  conquest  either  of 
Parthia  Vr  Germany,  it  was  probably  because  they 
judged,  ihat  it  was  not  worth  while  to  add  those  two 
barbaro)is  countries  to  an  emjnre  which  was  already 
too  krge.  The  ancient  Parthians  appear  to  have 
been  a  nation  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  extraction,  and 
to  haye  always  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  manners 
of  their  ancestors.  The  ancient  Germans  were,  like 
the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  a  nation  of  wandering  shep- 
herds, who  went  to  war  under  the  same  chiefs  whom 
they  were  accustomed  to  follow  in  peace.  Their 
militia  was  exactly  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  th$ 


cjpKp^  pf  t^e  ^ODjaa  fiTOffep*  It^  jgy|trgme  .sevefji)ty 
^9^  PF^ps^  ((;fl^  of  tl^o§p  caufps.  I^  ihje  ^ays  ojl 
th€ffc  ^i?R<jiQjjif ,  w^  ^  ^ffenjy  apjpejuje^  ^aj^f  e  ojf 

]^oip^,  t^i;^  p^cular^y  w^^  glided  ij^  Xj^^i^ 
^  ^aoAQ^i^  froi^e^i  becaxue  da^gero^  ^  th^ 
Vjfgt^,  {^aipst  jJ^hoffi  jthpy  u^ed  freiflgjpm^  to  ?^  up 
^j^  pym  g^^i^jJis.  ^  9f4er  tq  rie^der  tljej^  le?s 
fofixudabl^,  ^c^^^S  to  /^oiue  9JUtl;for$,  piocjIgBign, 
acjC9r4Jng  to  ^jjers;,  €Q.pgfjiiffln€^  ^st  wjt^drew  It^W 
^^  the  Irontif^^  .wherf  fhf y  ha^  alvr^tys  ^>efor^  b^gfi 
a^:a^lped  W  ^Fi?^  !v>diesj  genei^y  of  fayo  or  jthrgg 
l^g(p)a^  l^^b;  ^d  disp^fsjed  x^q^i  ip,  f^al^  |¥>^ 
t^oi^h  jfjie  fi;yf^ef;^jb  jwrovuicia}  fowns,  frpg)  ^Ijencc 
tifpy  ^^p  ?|C^?p  ^er  refppyed,-  but  ^yljen  k  bpcanje 
i^)^s6^  to^  r^pi&i  ^  iay^ox^.  Sm^l  b^di^e^  of  €p(. 
di^r§,  du^ut^f^  in  ttsfjjng  and  i^jMaufigictijriag  pqw^i 
dJU^  s^ldpm  remQye4  froxf^  t^os/e  qo^^^rs,  b^f^fne 
t^ip^elye$  £]^^sm^9  ard/ip^^  and  IJpf)^&ctllrer^• 
'fU^  civil  jca^fije  to  predominate  py^r  t}i^  loilitary 
<;l^ac^pr  j  and  the  standing  Sfffye^  of  Rpme  gr44natty 
ij^gener^d  into,  a  corrupt,  ne^lecte^,  <^  wdis- 
qplfnp4  miiifisj^  jnf gpjble  of  rp$ij?d|^g  ttie  ?|tt?pH  of 
t^  Gerip^n  ^  Scythi^  nuUtj^,  wl^icb  §Qpn  aftpr- 
^qxds  imraded  the  w^^tfpi  erqpfrp.  It  ^^  p^ly  by 
%ing  the  militia  of  «oi^^  of  t^ose  li^^^^  to  oppiEise 
to  th^t  of  pf bfirs,  th^j  f hp  emperpys  ^ere  for  s<W« 
timp  s^i§  tp  d^4  thei^|ve$^    THeMpfthew^^ 
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•^m  empkie  is  the  ddrd  gmt  revxdudon  in  &e  ^Sdks 
of  maokind,  of  ndiich  ancient  iMtorj  has  presenred 
oiy  lUsdact  4>r  circumstaadal  acocMmL  It  was  brought 
about  by  the  irresistiMe  superiority  which  the  mi- 
litia of  a  barbarous  has  over  that  of  a  civilized  na« 
don;  which  the  nnlitia  of  a  nadoa  cl  shepherds 
l^as  over  tjiat  of  a  nation  of  husbimdmen,  artificeiVy 
and  maaii^turers.  ^H^  victories  which  have  been 
gained  by  militias  have  generally  been,  not  ov^  stand- 
ing ann^^  but  over  other  militias,  in  exercise  and 
discipline  iitferior  to  themselves.  Such  were  the  vic- 
tories which  the  Greek  militia  gained  over  that  of 
the  Persian  «n{»re }  and  such,  too,  w^e  those  which, 
in  lat^  times,  the  Swiss  militia  gained  over  that  di 
|he  Austrians  ^nd  Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythmn 
nations,  vdio  established  themselves  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  western  empire,  continued  for  some  time  to 
be  of  the  same  kind  in  their  new  settlements,  $8  h 
had  been  in  their  original  country.  It  was  a  ndlitm 
of  shepherds  and  hnsbandmen,  which,  in  time  of 
war,  took  the  field  und^  the  command  of  the  same 
chieftains  whom  it  was  accustomed  to  obey  in  peace. 
it  was,  therefore,  tola^bly  well  exercised,  and  toler- 
ably well  dkdpiined*  As  arts  and  industry  advanced^ 
however,  the  authority  of  the  chieftains  gradually 
decayed,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  had  less 
time  to  spare  for  military  exercises.  Both  the  <&* 
dpline  and  the  exercise  of  the  feudal  miUtia,  there- 
fore, w^t  gradually  to  ruin,  and  standing  armies  were 
gradually  introduced  to  supply  the  place  of  it.  Wheft 
tke  expedient  of  a  standing  army,  besides,  had  once 
been  adopted  by  one  civilized  nation,  it  became  ne* 
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cesiBary  that  all  its  neighbours  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample. They  soon  found  that  their  safety  depended 
upon  their  doing  so,  and  that  their  own  militia  was 
altogether  incapable  of  resisting  the  attack  of  such  an 
army* 

The  soldiers  of  a  standing  army,  though  they  may 
never  have  seen  an  enemy,  yet  have  frequently  ap- 
peared  to  possess  all  the  courage  of  veteran  troops, 
and,  the  very  moment  that  they  took  the  field,  to 
jiave  been  fit  to  face  the  hardiest  and  most  experienced 
veterans.  In  1756,  when  the  Rus$ian  army  march- 
ed into  Poland,  the  valour  of  the  Russian  soldiers  did 
not  appear  inferipr  to  that  of  the  Prussians,  at  that 
time  supposed  to  be  the  hardiest  and  most  experienced 
veterans  in  Europe.  The  Russian  empire,  however, 
had  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  near  twenty  years 
before,  and  could  at  that  time  have  very  few  soldiers 
who  had  ever  seen  an  enemy.  When  the  Spanish 
wan  broke  out  in  1739,  ^England  had  enjoyed  a  pro- 
found peace  for  about  eight-and-twenty  years.  The 
valour  of  her  soldiers,  however,  far  from  being  cor- 
rupted by  that  long  peace,  was  never  mqre  distin- 
guished than  in  the  attempt  upon  Carthagena,  the 
first  unfortunate  ejcplpit  of  that  unfortunate  war.  In 
a  long  peace,  the  ge^erals,  perhaps,  may  sometimes 
forget  their  skill ;  but,  where  a  well-regulated  stand- 
ing army  has  been  kept  up,  the  soldiers  seem  never 
to  forget  thdr  vajoun 

When  a  civilized  nation  depends  for  its  defence 
upon  a  militia,  it  is  at  all  times  exposed  to  be  con- 
quered by  any  barbarous  nation  which  happens  to  be 
in  its  neighbourhood.  The  frequent  conquests  of 
^  tb^  <:iYilized  countries  in  Asia  by  the  Tartars,  suf 
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:gcieatly  demonstrates  the  natural  supmorky  ix4iidi 
the  militia  of  a  barbarous  ha$  over  that  of  a  dvilbed 
nation.  A  well  r^pulated  standing  army  is  superior 
to  every  mUiti^,  Such  an  army,  as  it  can  best  be 
maintained  by  an  opulent  and  civilized  nation,  so  it 
c?^  alone  defend  such  a  nation  agaiujit  the  invasion 
of  a  poor  and  barbarous  neighbour*  It  is  only  by 
means  of  a  standing  army,  therefore,  that  the  dvili^* 
atbn  of  any  country  can  be  perpetuated}  or  even  pre* 
served,  for  any  con^erable  time. 

As  it  is  coily  by  means  of  a  well  regulated  standi* 
ing  army,  that  a  civilized  country  can  be  defended ; 
30  it  is  only  by  means  of  it,  that  a  barbarous  country 
can  be  suddenly  and  tolerably  civilized.  A  standing 
army  establishes,  with  an  irresistible  fp^ce,  the  law  of 
the  sovereign  through  the  remotest  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  maintains  some  degree  of  regular 
government  in  cpuntries  which  could  not  otherwise 
jadmit  of  any.  Whoever  examines,  with  attention, 
the  improvements  which  Peter  the  Gr At  introduced 
into  the  Russian  empire,  will  find  that  they  almost 
all  resolve  themselves  into  the  establishment  of  a  well 
regulated  standing  army.  It  k  the  instrument  which 
executes  and  maintsons  all  his  other  reguhdons.  That 
d^^e  of  order  and  internal  peace,  which  that  empire 
has  ever  since  enjoyed,  is  altogether  owing  to  the  iort 
fluence  of  that  army. 

Men  of  republican  princ^les  have  been  jealous  of 
a  standing  army,  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  cer* 
tainly  is  so,  wherever  the  interest  of  the  general,  and 
that  of  the  principal  officers,  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  support  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State.    The  standing  army  of  Cassar  destroye4  the; 
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R^mdn  reptAlic.  The  standing  army  of  CromweH 
turned  the  long  parfiament  out  of  doors.  But  where 
the  sovereign  is  Mmsetf  the  general,  and  the  principal 
ftobffity  and  gentry  of  the  coimtry  the  chief  officers  of 
the  army ;  where  the  miKtary  force  is  placed  iinder 
the  command  of  those  who  have  the  greatest  intere^ 
in  the  support  of  the  dvil  authority,  because  tfcey 
have  themselves  the  greatest  sliare  of  that  authority,  a 
standing  army  can  never  be  dangerous  to  liberty.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  favourable  to 
liberty.  The  security  which  it  gives  to  the  sovereign 
renders  unnecessary  that  troublesome  jealousy,  which, 
in  some  modem  republics,  seems  to  watch  over  the 
minutest  actions,  and  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  every  citizen.  Where  the  security 
of  the  magistrate,  though  supported  by  the  principal 
people  of  the  country,  is  endangered  by  every  popular 
discbntent ;  where  a  small  tumult  is  capable  of  bring- 
ing  about  in  a  few  hours  a  great  revolution,  the  whole 
authority  of  government  must  be  employed  to  sup- 
press and  punish  every  murmur  and  compldnt  against 
it.  To  a  sovereign,  on  the  contrary,  who  feels  him- 
self supported,  not  only  by  the  natural  aristocracy  of 
the  country,  but  by  a  well-regulated  standing  army, 
the  rudest,  the  most  groundless,  and  the  most  liben- 
tious  remonstrances,  can  give  little  disturbance.  He 
can  safely  pardon  or  neglect  them,  and  his  conscious, 
ness  of  hi8  own  superiority  naturally  disposes  him  to 
do  so.  That  decree  of  liberty  which  approaches  16 
licentiousness,  can  be  tolerated  only  in  countries 
where  the  sovereign  is  secured  by  a  well  regulated 
standing  army.  It  is  in  such  countries  only,  that  the 
public  safety  does  not  require  that  the  sovereign  should 
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be  trusted  with  aaf  discrstioiiav])^  Tpo'^Mr^  forsi^rw*- 
iD£  eyeo.  the  unpertuieQt  waatoubess^  of  tfak  Ucen* 
tiaus  liberty. 

The  first  duty  of  the  sov6i:6ij|^  therefore,  tktt  of 
de&nding  the.  society  from  the  violeace'-aud  injiistka 
o£  other  mdependent  societies^  gtoiw^  graduaHy  raortf 
and  more  expensive,,  a$  the  society^  advances' in*  d/^i^ 
lization.  The  military  force  of  ^e  BoaeXfj,  vrbkh 
originally  cost  the  sover^gn  no  esspence^  diher*  in 
time  of  peace^or  iatimeo£  war^  must,  in  the  pM» 
^es$.of  improvement,  &st  be  maintainedi  by  Ititnf  kn 
time  of  war^r  and  afterguards  even  in^  time>  (tf^  jieaed' 

The  g^eat  chaise  introduced  ipto  tfte  art  of  war 
by^theinventioaof  firafu*|ii8>  has  entem<ted  still  iiir^i^ 
ther  both  the  expence'of  exeirdaing.  andF  dibdpliiiiii^ 
any  particular  immbpsr  ofi  soldiers  in*  time  of  peaoe^ 
andthatof  eniploying:  them  in  tioae  of  war.    Both^ 
their  arms  and  their  ammumtion^  are  become  more^ 
expensive.    A  musket  is  a  more  expenstve-nutdnne 
than  , a  Javelin  or  a  bpw  andf  arrows  y  a  camtmif  or  ai 
mortar,  than  a  balista  or  a  catapulta.    The  powder 
which  is  spent  in  a  mpdem  review  is  lost  irrecover- 
ably, and  occasions  a  very  considerable  expence.  The 
javelins  and  arrows  which  were  thrown  or  shot  in  an 
andent^  one,  could^  easily  be'  poked  i^  again^.  and 
were,  besides,,  of  very  little  value.    The  csmiloa^  a»d'> 
the  mortar  are  iu)t.  only  muah  dearer,   but  xmch^ 
heavier  machines,  than  the  balista  oi?  catapulta^  ;t  asd^ 
require.a.^eater  expence,  not>  onlji^  to  pr^are  dwm^ 
for  the  fields  but  to  csurry  dsem^to  iti    As  the  ^upeii-' 
ority.  of  the.  modem  artillei^,  too^.  over  that  of  the 
ancients,. is.  vter^'  gr^t ;  it^  has  beciMtie;  much  morei 
difficult,:  and  conp^t)ently:m(vdhi,more.'ex{>eii$ive,t»^ 
^a>towa9i8<^  asrta  r^mst^v^veaiw  Zii&9h  wiecdkt^ 


Ae  9m€k  6f  that  superior  artflfeiy.  In  niodertl 
times,  many  different  causes  contribute  to  rendei:  the 
defence  of  the  society  more  expensive.  The  una- 
voidable effects  6f  the  natural  progress  of  improve- 
ment have^  in  this  respect,  been  a  good  deal  en-^ 
hanced  by  a  great  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  to 
which  a  mere  adcident,  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
seems  to  have  given  occasion^ 

In  modem  war,  the  great  expeftce  of  fire-arms 
gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  nation  which  can 
besta£)rd  that  expencej  and  consequently,  to  att 
opulent  and  civilized,  over  •a  poor  and  barbarous  na* 
tion.  In  ancient  times,  the  opulent  and  civili;2ed 
found  it  difficult  to  defend  themselves  against  th6 
poor  and  barbarous  nations.  In  modem  times,  the 
poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult  to  defend  them«> 
selves  against  the  q>ulent  and  civilized.  The  inven« 
tion  of  fire*arms,  an  invention  which  at  first  sight  ap* 
pears  to  be  so  pernicious,  is  certainly  favourable,  both 
to  the  permanency  and  to  the  extension  of  civilization* 

PARTIL 

Of  the  Expence  of  Justice* 

The  second  duty  of  the  sovereign,  that  of  protect- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  every  member  of  the  society 
from  the  injustice  or  oppression  of  every  other  mem- 
ber of  it,  or  the  duty  of  establishing  an  exact  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  requires  two  very  different  de- 
grees of  expence  in  the  different  periods  of  society. 

Among  nations  of  huntars,  as  there  is  scarce  any 
propoty,  or  at  least  none  that  exceed^  the  value  of 
two  or  three  days  yx>ur ;  so  there  is  seldom  any 
estaUifihed.magistiate,  or- any  liegular  administration 
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of  ju^ce.    Men  who  have  no  property,  can  injure  cme 
another  only  Jn  then:  persons  or  reputations.     But 
when  one  man  kills,  wounds,  beats,  or  defames  an«. 
other,  though  he  to  whom  the  injury  is  done  suffers, 
he  who  does  it  receives  no  benefit.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  injuries  to  property.     The  benefit  of  the  person 
who  does  the  injury  is  often  equal  to  the  loss  of  him 
who  suffiers  it.    Envy,  malice,  or  resentment,  are  the. 
only  passbns  which  can  prompt  one  man  to  injure  an- 
other in  his  person  or  reputation.   But  the  greater  part 
of  men  are  not  very  frequently  under  the  influence  of. 
those  passions ;  and  the  very  worst  men  are  so  only 
occasionally.  As  their  gratification,  too,  how  agre^ble 
soever  it  may  be  to  certain  characters,  is  not  attenxled 
with  any  real  or  permanent  advantage,  it  is,  in  the 
greater  part  of  m^n,  commonly  restrained  by  prudential 
considerations.    Men  may  liVe  together  in  society  with 
some  tolerable  degree  of  security,  though  there  i$  no 
civil  magistrate  to  protect  them  from  the  injustice  of 
those  pasdons.    But  avarice  and  ambition  in  die  rich^ 
in  the  poor  the  hatred  of  labour  and  the  love  of  pre- 
sent ease  and  enjoyment,  are  thepassions which  prompt, 
to  invade  property;  passions  much  more  steady  in  their 
operation,  and  much  more  universal  in  their  influence* 
Wherever  there  is  great  property,  there  is  great  in- 
equality.     For  one  very  rich  man,  there  must  be  at , 
least  five  hundred  poor,  and  the  affluence  of  the  few ; 
supposes  the  indigence  of  the  many. ,   The  affluence  - 
of  the  rich  excites  the  indignation  of  the  poor,  who  , 
are  often  both  driven  by  want,  and  prompted  by 
eifvy,  to  invade  his  possessions.    It  is  only  under  the 
shelter  of  the  civil  magistrate,  that  the  owner  of  that . 
valuable  property,  which  is  acquired  by  the  labour  o£ 
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mmfyi^ErB^  or  pati&sps^oi  maiif  succas^ve  geSMts^ 

times'Surroundedbyuilkaowi  Memies^w^  fhci^l¥ 
be  net«r  prov^ed,  he  can  Mv^)*  ipj^ease,  and  fik^ 
\rhic>8e  injumic^lle  <iad^be  i^"^^  po^ij^ 

fd  arm  olf  the-  civil  i^^stratey  ddn^mdl^  hekt  up  t& 
chastid6^  it.  The  a^qiiiddoil  of  vSdiWblb  afid  e^«^av« 
prop^ny^  theit^oise^  necedsailly  r^ui^s  ^e  esiabM-> 
mentofciviigwem^etft.  Wh^eth^r^iti^^l^Ay;^ 
or  at  leai^  tmie  tbta^  ex4:ieed4  the  vsOMS'd^tWo^oi^  tli^^ 
dky^  labdur,  civil  goV^r&m^it  i^  Adt  sd  nec^ssftr^. 

Civil  gc^erfimenr  ^upp5i^  ^  certsbk  toborc&liil^^ 
But  as  the  nec^saty'  of  dvit^  g0V«^iftent  gi^adtu^' 
grows  lip  v^ith  theaicqlj^sitiim  0^  i^lo^te  j^rdp^ff; 
s&  thie  i^iifcii^  am^^y  y^A^W  MtiS^tUfy  iki&tidvtt^ 
subordinatibn,  gradiidly  gi^o^  li^vridi  the  grbwth^c^ 
,  that  valuable  pir6perty« 

The  causes  or  cii^cUmstimces  vf^fcb^  Ha^UrallJir  hitifo-^ 
diic^  subordination,  oi^  whictPnatuhUI]^,  aUd  ai^fete- 
dcait  to  any  civil  instftution^  give  sc^fUe  men  sbtiie  su- 
periority ov<er  the  gt^ater  part  of^dfeii^bredieni^  setoi* 
to  he  four  in  niimb^. 

The  first  of  those  caused  or  ciAruiiistahces,  ii  die 
superiority  of  per^nal'  qua!ifieations>  6f  stWttjgth^ 
beauty>  aind  agility  of  body ;  of  Vrisdbm  and  virtue ; 
of  prudfence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  mbdendon  of 
vtmd.  T^he  qudifications  of  the  Body,  unless  stip- 
pbrted  by  those  of  the  miild,  cail^v^  little  authoritjf 
iA'  any  period  of  society.  ETte  is  a  very  strong  man 
i»ho,  by  mere  strength  of  body,  can  forte  too  weaK 
ones  to  obeyhimi  The  quaiific^ons  of  the  mind 
cat!  alone  give' very  great  authority.  Tliey  are,  hovr- 
ever^  invisible  qoalities  }  always  disputable,  and  gene- 
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ralif  diqmted.  No  sodecy,  whetlmr  bgrbitous  or 
civilized,  has  ever  found  it  convenifint  to  9ettle  this 
roles  of  precedency  of  rank  and  8ubordinatipQ»  ac- 
cording to  chose  faTisble  qualities;  but  according  to 
something  that  is  more  plain  and  i^Jpable* 

The  second  of  those  cai^es  or  cirouMtainceSy  is  the 
superiority  of  age.  An  old  man,  protrided  his  age  is 
not  so  far  advanced  as  to  give  su^)icion  of  doti^e,  is 
ev^*ywfaere  mcure  respected  than  a  young  man  of  equal 
ranl^  fortune,  apd  aUlities.  Among  nafimis  of  hunt* 
ers,  such  as  thenadve  tribes  of  North  America^i^is 
the  sole  foundation  of  rank  and  precedency.  Aniong 
them,  father  is  the  appellation  of  a  superior ;  tm>therf 
of  an  equal ;  and  son,  of  an  in&nor.  In  the  most 
opuknt^nd  civili2^d  natioas^e  r^uh^es  rank  among 
Aose  who  are  in  every  other  respect  equal;  and  ^rnong 
whom,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  else  to  r(agu)^e  it. 
Among  brothers  and  among  sistens,  the  eldest  always 
takes  place;  and  in  the  succe^si^ra  of  the  pacemal  ept^, 
every  thing  wl)ich  cannot  be  diyi4ed,but  must  ff}  ^miri^ 
to  (me  person,  such  as  a  title  of  Ij^nour,  is  ip  most 
cases  given  to  the  /eldest.  Agie  is  a  pliin  a^d  p^pable 
quality  which  admits«of  no  dispute. 

The  thinl  of  those  causes  or  dr/cup^s^ces  i«  the 
superiority  of  fortime.  The  authority  of  riches,  l|ow- 
eirer,  though  great  in  every  age  pf  i^ciety,  is  perhaps 
greatest  in  the  rudest  ages  of  society,  which  admits  of 
any  conaiderable  inequality-  of  fortune.  A  Tartar  ^hJi^^ 
the  iacrBase  df  whose  flocks  wd  herds  is  sufficiqit  to 
maintam  a  thousand  men,  jcannot  well  employ  diat 
increase  in  any  other  way  than  in  maintainitig^  thou* 
sand  men.  The  rude  state  of  his  society  does  not 
i^ord  him  any  aaais^fitctared  prodi;iQe,  anytrixdce^ 
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or  bauWcs  of  any  kind,  for  which  he  can  exchange 
that  part  of  his  rude  produce  which  is  over  and 
above  his  own  consumption.  The  thousand  men 
whom  he  thus  mdntains,  depending  entirely  upon 
him  for  their  subsistence,  must  both  obey  his  orders 
in  war,  and  submit  to  his  jurisdiction  in  peace.  He 
is  necessarily  both  their  general  and  their  judge,' 
and  his  chieftainship  is  the  necesssuy  effect  of  the 
superiority  of  hi^  fortime.  In  an  opulent  and  civilized 
society,  a  man  may  possess  a  much  greater  fortune, 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  command  a  dozen  of  people. 
Though  the  produce  of  his  estate  may  be  sufficient 
to  maintain,  and  may  perhaps  actually  maintain,  more 
than  a  thousand  people,  yet,  as  those  people  pay 
for  every  thing  which  they  get  from  him,  as  he 
gives  scarce  any  thing  to  any  body  but  in  exchange 
for  an  equivalent,  there  is  scarce  any  body  who 
considers  himself  as  entirely  dependent  upon  him, 
and  his  authority  extends  only  over  a  few  menial 
servants.  The  authority  of  fortune,  however,  is 
very  great,  even  in  an  opulent  and  civilized  society. 
That  it  is  much  greater  than  that  either  of  age  or 
of  personal  qualities,  has  been  the  constant  complaint 
of  every  period  of  society  which  admitted  of  any 
considerable  inequality  of  fortune.  The  first  period 
of  society,  that  of  hunters,  admits  of  no  such  in- 
equality. Universal  poverty  establishes  their  universal 
equality}  and  the  superiority,  either  of  age  or  of  per- 
sonal qualities,  are  the  feeble  but  the  sole  foundations 
of  authority  and  subordination.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  or  no  authority  or  subordination  in  this  p^iod 
of  society.  The  second  period  of  society,  that  of 
shepherds^  admits  of  very  great  inequalities  of  fortune^ 
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imd  th^re  is  no  period  in  which  the  superiority 
-of  fortune  gives  so  great  authority  to  those  who 
possess  it*  There  is  no  period,  accordingly,  in 
which  antKority  and  subordination  are  more  per- 
fectly established.  The  authority  of  an  Arabian 
scherif  i^  very  great  ^  that  of  a  Tartar  khan  altogether 
despoticali 

The  fourth  of  those  causes  Or  circumstances,  is  tht 
superiority  of  birth.  Superiority  of  birth  supposes  an 
ancient  sut)eriority  of  fortune  in  the  family  of  the  per- 
son ^ho  claims  it.  AH  families  are  equally  Ancient  j 
and  the  ancestors  of  the  prince,  though  they  may  be 
better  known,  cannot  well  be  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  beggar.  Antiquity  of  family  means  every- 
where the  antiquity  either  of  wealth,  dr  of  that  great- 
ness which  is  commonly  either  founded  upon  wealth, 
or  accompanied  with  it.  Upstart  greatness  is  every- 
where less  respected  than  ancient  greatness*  The 
hatred  of  usurpers,  the  love  of  the  femily  of  an  ancient 
monarch,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  founded  upon  the 
contempt  which  men  naturally  have  for  the  former, 
and  upon  their  venei'ation  for  the  latter.  As  a  military 
officer  submits,  without  reluctance,  to  the  authority  of 
a  superior  by  whom  he  has  always  been  commanded, 
but  cannot  bear  that  his  inferior  should  be  set  over  his 
head;  so  men  easily  submit  to  a  family  to  whom  they 
and  their  ancestors  have  always  submitted ;  but  are 
fired  \^ith  indignation  when  another  £unily,  in.  whom^ 
they  had  never  acknowledged  any  such  superiority, 
assumes  a  domimon  oyer  them. 

The  distinction  of  birth^  being  subsequent  to  the 
inequality  of  fortune,  can  have  no  place  in  nations 
of  hunters,  among  whom  all  men,  being  equal  in 
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fortune,  must  likewise  be  very  nearly  equal  in  birth. 
The  son  of  a  wise  and  brave  man  miy,  indeed,  even 
among  them,  be  somewhat  more  respected  than  a 
man  of  equal  merit,  who  has  the  misfortune  to.  be  the 
son  of  a  fool  or  a  coward.  The  difference,  however, 
will  not  be  very  great ;  arid  there  never  was,  I  believe, 
a  great  family  in  the  world,,  whose  illustration  was 
entirely  derived  from  the  inherituce  of  wisdom  and 
virtue. 

The  distinction  of  Wrth  not  only  may,  but  always 
does,  take  plate  among  nations  of  shepherds.  Such 
nations  are  always  strangers  to  every  sort  of  luxury, 
and  great  wealth  can  scarce  ever  be  dissipated  among 
them  by  improvident  profusion.  There  are  no  nations, 
accordingly,  who  abound  more  in  families  revered 
and  honoured  on  account  of  thrir  descent  from  a  long 
race  of  great  and  illustrious  ancestors ;  because  thete 
are  no  nations  among  whom  wealth  is  likely  to  conti- 
nue bnger  in  the  same  families. 

Birth  and  fortune  are  evidently  the  two  circum. 
stances  which  principally  set  one  man  ibove  another. 
They  are  the  two  great  sources  of  personal  distinction, 
and  are  therefore  the  principal  causes  which  naturally 
establish  authority  and  subordination  among  men* 
Among  nations  of  shepherds,  both  those  causes 
operate  with  their  full  force.  The  great  shepherd  or 
herdsman,  respected  on  account  of  his  great  wealth, 
and  of  the  great  number  of  those  who  dqjend  upon 
him  for  subsistence,  and  revered  on  account  of  the 
nobleness  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  immemorial  antiquity 
of  his  illustrious  femily,  ,has  a  natural  authority  over 
all  the  inferior  shepherds  or  herdsmen  of  his  horde 
or  clan.     He  can  command  the.  muted  fiwce  of  a 
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greater  number  of  people  than  any  of  Aem.  His 
military  power  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  thenu 
In  time  of  war,  they  are  all  (^them  naturally  disposed 
to  muster  themselves  under  his  banner,  rather  than 
under  that  of  any  othe*  person ;  a|{4  his  birth  and 
£c»rtune  thus  naturally  procure  to  turn  wme  sort  of 
executive  power.  By  commanding,  too^  the  united 
force  of  a  greater  number  of  people  thou  any  of  them, 
he  is  best  able  to  compel  any  ohe  of  them,  who  may 
have  injured  another,  to  comp^Asatte  the  wrong.  He 
k  the  person,  therefore,  to  whom  a^l  those  who  are 
too  weak  to  defend  themselves  naturally  look  up  for 
protection*  It  is  to  him  that  they  naturally  complain 
of  the  injuries  which  they  ims^^ine  have  been  done  to 
them ;  and  his  interposition,  in  such  cases,  is  more 
easily  submitted  to,  even  by  the  perscm,  complained  of» 
than  that  of  any  other  person  would  be.  His  birth 
and  fortune  thus  naturally  procure  him  some  soit  of 
ju(Ucial  authority. 

It  is  in  the  age  of  shepherds,  in  the  second  period 
of  society,  that  the  inequality  of  fort^De  first  begins 
to  take  place,  and  introduces  among  men  a  degree  of 
authority  and  subordination,  whkh  could  not  possibly 
exist  before.  It  thereby  introduces  some  degree  of 
that  ctyil  government  which  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  its  own  preservadon:  and  it  seems  to  do  tbk 
naturaHy,  and  even  independent  of  the  coniid^atioii 
of  that  necessity.  The  conttdenution  of  that  necessity 
iromes,  no  doubt,  afterwards,  to  contribute  very  mud^ 
to  mamtain  and  secure  that  authority  and  subordina* 
tion«  The  rich,'  in  pardcukr,  are  necessarily  interested 
to  support  that  order  of  tfaMigs,  w^uch  can  dime  se- 
cure diem  in  the  po^efiskn  of  their  own  adv^ta^es. 
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Men  of  inferior  wealth  combine  to  defend,  those  of 
superior  wealth  in  the  possession  of  their  property,  in 
order  that  men  of  siiperior  wealth  may  combine  to 
defend  them  in  the  possession  of  theirs.  All  the  in- 
ferior shepherds  and  herdsmen  feel,  that  the  security  of 
their  own  herds  and  flocks  depends  upon  the  security 
of  those  of  the  great  shepherd  or  herdsman;  that  the 
maintenance  of  their  lesser  authority  depends  upon 
that  of  his  greater  authority;  and  that  upon  their  sub- 
ordination to  him  depends  his  power  of  keeping  their 
inferiors  in  subordination  lo  them.  They  constitute 
a  sort  of  little  nobility,  who  feel  themselves  interested 
to  defend  the  property,  and  to  support  the  authority  of 
their  own  little  sovereign,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  defend  their  property  and  to  support  their  authority. 
Civil  government,  so  far  as  it  is  instituted  for  the 
security  of  property,  is,  in  reality,  instituted  for  the 
defence  of  the  rich  against  the  poor,  or  of  those 
who  have  soihe  property  against  those  who  have  non^ 
at  all. 

The  judicial  authority  of  such  a  sovereign,  however, 
far  from  being  a  cause  of  expence,  was,  for  a  long 
time,  a  source  of  revenue  to  him.  The  persons  who 
applied  to  him  for  justice  w^re  always  willing  to  pay 
for  it,  and  a  present  never  failed  to  accompany  a  peti- 
tion. After  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  too,  was 
thoroughly  established,  th«  person  found  guilty,  over 
and  above  the  satisfaction  which  he  was  obliged  to  tnake 
'to  the  party,  was  likewise  forced  to  pay  an  amercement 
to  the  sovereign.  He  had  given  trouble,  he  had  dis- 
turbed, he  had  broke  the  peace  of  his  lord  the  king, 
and  for  those  oflfences  an  amercement  was  thought  due. 
In  the  Tartttr  governments  of  Asia,  in  the  governments 
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of  Europe  which  were  founded  by  the  German  and 
Scythian  nations  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire, 
the  administration  of  justice  was  a  considerable  source 
of  revenue,  both  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  all  the  lesser 
chiefs  or  lords  who  exercised  under  him  any  particular 
jurisdiction,  either  over  some  particular  tribe  or  dan^ 
or  over  some  particular  territory  or  district.  Origin- 
ally, both  the  sovereign  and  the  inferior  cbiefe  used  to 
exercise  this  jurisdiction  in  their  own  persons.  After- 
wards, they  universally  found  it  cgnvement  to  delegate 
it  tp  some  substitute,  bailiflF,  or  judge.  This  substitute* 
however,  was  still  obliged  to  account  to  his  principal 
or  constituent  for  the  profits  of  the  jurisdictionit  Who- 
ever reads  the  instructions  *  which  w^e  given  to  the 
jqdge^  of  the  circuit  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  will  se^ 
clearly  th^t  those  judges^were  a^ort  of  itinerwt  £actoi:s;» 
sent  roun4  the  country  for  the  purpose  of.  levying 
^ertsun  br?uiches  of  the  king's  revenue*,  In  thqse 
days,  the  adn^nistn^tion  of  justice  not  only  afforded 
a  certain  revenue  to  the  sovereign,  but,  to  procure 
this  revenue  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
advantages  which  he  proposed  to  pt>t?un  by  the  admi* 
nistration  of  justice, 

This  scheme  of  making  the  administratlpn  of  justice 
subservient  to  the  purposes  pf  revenue,  coul4  scsprce 
fail  to  be  productive  ofseveraj  very  gross  abuses,  Th? 
person  who  applied  for  justice  with  a  large  present  in 
his  hand,  was  likely  to  get  somethinginore  thjm  jus|icf^} 
while  he  whp  applied  for  it  with  a  small  one,  i^?KS 
likely  tp  get  something  less,  Justice,  too,  m%ht  fre^ 
^uently  be  delayed^  in  order  that  tl^s  piresi^  might 
be  repeated.  The  amercement,  besidefs,  of  the  person 
complained  of,  nuj^t  frequently  suggest  ^n^ry  strong 

f  Thew^  arc  to  be  fouiid  in  TyroPs  History  of  EnglancF. 
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r«^(A  for  fiiidlfig  him  in  the  wrong,  even  when  he  had 
not  really  been  to.  TTiat  such  abuses  were  ftr  from 
being  uncommdh,  the  ancient  history  of  every  country 
in  Europe  beaiis  witnefts. 

When  Utit  Sovereign  or  chirf  exercised  his  judicial 
auAorityin  hisoWh  petson,  how  much  soeverhe  niight 
abuse  it,  it  teust  haVe  been  scarce  possible  to  get  any  re- 
tfress;  because  there  could  seldom  be  any  body  powa*. 
ftil  enough  to  ciH  him  to  account.  When  he  exercised 
it  fay  a  feaififf,  ittdefed,  redness  might  sometimes  be  had. 
f f  it  ^jras  for  Ws  own  beuefit  only,  that  the  baiKflF  had 
been  guilty  of  to  tact  of  injustices  the  sovereign  himself 
might  not  always  be  unwilHng  to  punish  him,  or  to 
oUige  him  to  rej^sftr  the  wrong.  But  if  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  his  sovereign ;  if  it  was  in  order  to  make 
tdulrt  to  tite  persoii  \irho  apix)ihted  him,  and  who  might 
)^&  him,  thit  hi  had  dom^tted  any  act  of  oppres- 
stirti ;  redrefe  wouH,  i^fioA  most  occasions,  be  as  im- 
)^osd3ble  as  if  the  sovereign  had  comi«ttted  it  himself. 
fh  rfl  btu^arous  govemment^,  accordingly,  in  kll  those 
ancient  ^6ternments  of  Europe  in  particular,  which 
w^  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Ronrnn  empire, 
the  administration  of  justice  appears  for  ^  long  time 
Id  hAVe  bfecn  extremely  corrupt ;  far  from  being  (|uite 
e^ttal  and  impsutkt  even  under  the  best  monarchs, 
and  aft^ether  prol^ate  under  the  worst. 

l^tacSt^  Krti^ns  of  shepherds,  where  th^^overeigti 
»  Mefk  oisay  ^  greater  shc^ei^  or  herdsman  of 
^  hok^or  tlflto^  be  is  maititained  in  th^  s^e  manner 
2^  imy  6f  his  Va^s  or  subjects^  by  the  incr6a)se  tf  hia 
6wn  hferds  dt  ftoci^.  Among  those  nations  of  hus'- 
iKttidmeti  *wfe>  are  btit  just  com^i  out' of  the  shepherd 
iSCUX0r  ^^•i%t>^re««ft  much  iiSvmifced  beyc/ndtfaat  state; 
such  as  the  €fireek  tribes  si|>pear  to  have  been  abotrt  die 
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time  of  the'Trojan  war,  and  our  German  and  Sey- 
dikn  ancestors  when  they  first  settled  upcm  the  ruind^ 
of  the  western  empire ;  the  sovereign  or  chief  is,  in 
the  same  maimer,  only  the  greatest  landlord  of  the 
country,  and  is  msdntained,  in  the  same  manner  as 
dHy  other  landlord,  by  a  revenue  derhred  from  bis 
own  private  estate,  or  from  what,  in  modan  Europe^ 
was  called  the  demesne  of  the  crown.  His  subjects 
upon  ordinary  occasions,  contribute  nottung  to  his  sup- 
port, except  when,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the 
oppression  of  some  of  their  fellow-subjects,  they  stand 
in  need  of  his  authority.  The  presets  which  they 
make  him  upon  such  occasicms,  ccmstitute  the  whole 
Ordinary  revenue,  the  whole  of  the  emoluments  which, 
except  perhaps  upon  some  very  extraordinary  emer- 
gencfes,  he  derives  from  his  dominion  over  them. 
When  Agamemnon,  in  Homer,  oflFers  to  Achilles  for 
his  friendship  the  sovereignty  of  seven  Greek  cities, 
the  sole  advantage  which  he  mentions  as  likely  to  be 
derived  from  it  was,  that  the  people  would  honour 
him  with  presents.  As  long  as  such  presents,  as  long 
as  the  emoluments  of  justice,  or  vfiiOLt  may  be  called' 
the  fees  of  cdurt,  constituted,  in  this  manner,  the  whole 
ordinary  revenue  which  the  sovereign  derived  from  his 
sovereignty,  it  could  not  well  be  expected,  it  could  not 
even  decently  be  proposed,that  he  ^ould  give  them  up 
altogether.  It  might,  and  it  frequently  was  proposed, 
that  he  shduld  regulate  and  ascertain  them.  Butafter 
they  hkl  been  so  regulated  and  ascertained,  how  to 
hinder  a  person  who  was  all  powerful  from  extendmg 
Aem  beyond  those  reguhticms,  wi©  still  v^y  difficulty 
ndt  to  ^y  impossible.  Dttring  &e  continuance  of  this 
state  df  things,  therefore,  die  corruption  of  justice,  na« 
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turally  resultuag  from  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  na- 
ture of  those  presents,  scarce  admitted  of  any  effectual 
remedy.  ^ 

But  whep,  from  different  causes,  chiefly  from  thecon- 
tinually  increasing  expence  of  defending  the  nation 
against  the  invasion  of  other  nations,  the  private  estate 
of  the  sovereign  had  become  altogether  insufficient  for 
defraying  the  expence  of  the  80ver«gnty>  and  wheait 
bad  become  necessary  that  the  people  should,  for  theii^ 
own  security,  contribute  towards  this  expence  by  taxe$ 
of  different  kinds ;  it  seemsto  have  been  very  commonly 
stipulated,  that  no  present  for  the  administratis  of . 
justice  should,  under  any  pretence,  be  accepted  either 
by  the  sovereign,  or  by  his  bailiffs  and  substitutes,  the 
judges.  Those  presents,itseems  to  have  been  supposed, 
^ould  more  easily  be  abolished  altogether,  than  effec- 
tually  regulated  and  ascertained.  Fixed  salaries  were 
appointed  to  the  judges,  which  were  supposed  to  com- 
pensate to  them  the  loss  of  whatever  might  have  been 
their  share  of  the  ancient  emoluments  of  justice ;  as  the 
taxes  more  than  compensated  to  the  sovereign  the  loss 
of  his.  Justice  was  then  said  to  be  administered  gratis, 

Justice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  administered 
gratis  in  any  country.  Lawy*ers  an4  attorneys,  at 
least,  must  always  be  paid  by  the  parties;  and  if 
they  were  not,  they  would  perform  tjieir  duty  still 
worse  than  they  actually  perform  it,  Xh?  fees  an- 
nually  p^d  to  lawyers  and  attorneys  amount,  in  eve- 
ry court,  to  a  much  greater  sum  than  th^  salaries  of 
the  judges.  The  circumstance  of  those  salaries  being 
paid  by  the  crown,  can  nowhere  much  diminish  the 
necesary  expence  of  .a  law-swit.  But  it  was  not  so^ 
^nuch  to  diminish  the  expence,  as  tp  preva^  tl\e  cpr-r 
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ruption  of  justice,  that  the  judges  were  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  present  or  fee  from  the  parties. 

The  office  of  judge  is  in  itself  so  very  honouVable^ 
that  men  are  willing  to  accept  of  it,  though  accompa* 
nied  with  very  small  emoluments.  The  inferior  of^ 
fice  of  justice  of  peace,  though  attended  with  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  in  most  cases  with  no  eraolutnents 
at  all,  is  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  greater  part  of 
6xLr  country  gentlemen.  The  ^alarie?  pf  all  the  dif- 
ferent judges,  high  and  low,  together  with  the  v^hole 
expence  of  the  administration  and  execution  of  justice, 
/even  where  it  is  not  managed  with  very  good  economy, 
makes,  in  any  civiKzed  country,  but  a  very  inconsider.. 
able  part  of  the  whole  expence  of  government. 

The  whole  expence  of  justice,  too,  might  easily  be 
defrayed  by  the  fees  of  court ;  and,  without  exposing 
the  administration  bf  justice  to  any  real  bastard  of  cor- 
ruption, the  public  revenue  might  thus  be  entirely 
discharged  from  a  certain,  though  perhaps  but  a 
^mall  incumbrance.  It  is  difficult  to  regulate  the  fees 
of  court  effectually,  where  a  person  so  powerful  as 
ihe  sovereign  l<?  to  share  in  them,  and  to  derive  any 
considerable  part  of  his  revenue  from  them.  It  is 
very  easy,  where  the  judge  is  the  principal  person 
who  can  reap  any  benefit  from  them.  The  law  can 
very  easily  oblige  the  judge  to  respect  the  regulation, 
though  it  might  not  always  be  able  to  make  the  so* 
vereign  respect  it*  Where  the  fees  of  court  are  pre^ 
cisely  regulated  and  ascertained ;  where  they  are 
paid  all  at  once,  at  a  certain  period  of  every  process, 
into  the  hands  of  a  cashier  or  receiver,  to  be  by  him 
distributed  in  certain  known  proportions  among  the 
^ififr^t  judges  after  the  process  is  decided,  and  not 
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tiff  it  is  decided  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  more  danger 
of  corruption  than  where  snch  fees  are  prohibited  al- 
together.   Those  fees,  without  occasioning  any  con- 
siderabie  increase  in  the  expense  of  a  law-suit,  might 
be  tendered  fiilly  sufficient  ibr  defraying  Ae  whole 
expence  of  justice.    But  not  being  paid  to  the  judges 
till  the  process  was  determined,  they  might  be  some 
mcitement  to  the  diligence  of  the  court  in  examining 
and  deciding  it.     In  courts  which  consisted  of  a  coii*. 
^iderable  number  of  judges,  by  proportioning  the 
share  of  each  judge  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days 
which  he  had  employed  in  examining  the  process, 
dther  in  the  court,  or  in  a  committee  by  order  of  the 
court,  those  fees  might  give  some  encouragement  to 
the  diligence  of  each  particular  judge.   Public  services 
are  never  better  performed,  than  when  their  reward 
comes  only  in  consequence  of  their  being  performed, 
imd  is  proportioned  to  the  diligence  employed  in  per- 
forming them.  In  the  differait  parliaments  of  fVance, 
the  fees  of  court  (called  epices  and  vacations)  con^- 
tute  the  far  greater  part  of  the  «noluments  of  the 
judges.     After  all  deductions  are  naade,  the  neat  sa- 
lary paid  by  the  crown  to  a  counsellor  or  judge  in 
Ae  paVliament  of  Thoulouse,  in  rank  and  dignity  the 
second  parliama^  of  the  kingdon^,  amoi;ints  only  to 
150  litres,  about  61,   lis.  sterling  a-year.     About 
seven  years  ago,  that  sum  was  in  the  same  place  tbe 
ordinsuy  yearly  wages  of  a  common  ftjotman.    The 
rffetribution  of  these  ej^cis,  too,  is  according  to  the 
diligence  of  the  judges.     A  dillg^t  judge  gans  a 
comfortable,  though  moderate  revenue,  by  his  office : 
an  idle  oiie  gets  little  more  than  his  saiary.    Those 
|>a«'liaments  are  pei-haps,  in  many  respects,  not  very 
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convenient  comts  of  justice ;  bttt  they  bare  aeter 
been  accused ;  they  teem  never  even  to  have  beea 
suspected  of  corruption. 

The  fees  of  court  seem  originally  to  have  been  the 
prmcipal  support  of  the  different  courts  of  justice  in 
England.  Each  court  endeavoured  to  draw  to  ttsdif 
as  much  busmess  as  it  could,  and  was,  upon  that  ac- 
coimt,  willing  to  take  cognizance  of  many  suits 
which  were  not  oi%inally  intended  to  fall  under  its 
jurisdiction.  The  court  of  king's  bencht  instituted 
for  the  trial  of  criminal  causes  cmly,  took  cognizance 
of  civil  suits  ;  the  plaintiff  pretending  that  the  de« 
fendant,  in  not  doing  him  justice^  had  been  guilty  of 
some  trespass  or  misdemeanour.  The  court  of  c%^ 
chequer,  instituted  ibr  the  levying  of  the  king's  re^ 
venue,  and  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  such  debts 
only  as  were  due  to  the  Idng,  took  cognzance  of  aU 
other  contract  debts ;  the  plaintiff  alleging  that  he 
could  not  pay  the  king,  because  the  dpfraidant  would 
not  pay  him.  In  cons^uence  of  such  iictions,  it 
came,  in  many  cases,  to  dq>end  aitc^ether  upon  the 
parties,  before  what  court  they  would  choose  to  have 
their  cause  tried;  and  each  court  endeavoured^ by 
superior  dispatch  and  impartiality,  to  draw  to  itself  as 
many  causes  as  it  could.  The  present  admii:able  coA* 
stitution  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  England  was,  per- 
haps, originally,  in  a  great  measure,  formed  by  this 
emulation,  which  anciently  took  place  between  their 
respective  judges ;  each  judge  endeavouring  to  give, 
in  his  own  court,  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  re- 
medy which  the  law  would  admit,  tor  every  sort  of 
injustice.  Origiiially,  the  coui^  of  iaw  gave  daniages 
only  for  breach  xrf  contract.    The  comrt  of  chancery. 
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as  a  court  df  conscience,  first  took  upon  it  to  Enforce 
the  specific  performance  of  agreements.  When  iShe 
breach  of  contract  consisted  in  the  non-payment  of 
money,  the  damage  sustained  could  be  compensated 
in  no  othel-  way  than  by  ordering  payment,  which 
was  equitalent  to  a  specific  performanceof  the  agree- 
ment. In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  remedy  of  the 
courts  of  hw  was  sufficient.  It  was  not  so  in  others; 
When  the  tenant  sued  his  lord  for  having  unjustly 
outed  him  of  his  iease^  the  damages  which  he  recover- 
ed were  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  possession  of 
the  land.  Such  causes,  therefore^  for  some  time, 
went  all  to  the  court  of  chancery,  to  the  no  small  loss 
of  the  courts  of  law.  It  was  to  draw  back  such  causes  ^ 
to  themselves,  that  the  courts  of  law  are  said  to  have 
invented  the  artificial  *nd  fictitious  writ  of  ejectment, 
the  most  eflFectual  remedy  for  an  unjust  outer  or  dis- 
possession of  land. 

A  stamp-duty  upon  the  law  proceedings  of  each 
particular  court,  to  be  levied  by  that  court,  and  ap- 
plied towards  the  maintenance  of  the  judges,  and  other 
officers  belonging  to  it,  might,  in  the  same  manner,- 
afford  a  revenue  sufficient  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  without  bringing  any 
burden  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  society. 
The  judges,  indeed,  might,  in  this  case,  be  un- 
der the  temptation  of  multiplying  unnecessarily  the 
proceedings  upon  every  cause,  in  order  to  increase^ 
as  much  as  possible,  the  produce  of  such  a  stamp- 
duty^  It  has  been  the  Custom  in  modem  Europe 
to  regulate,  upon  most  occasions,  the  payment  of 
the  attorneys  and  clerks  of  court,  according  to  the 
number  of  pages  which  they  had  occasion  to  write  ? 
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the  court,  however,  requiring  that  each  pag€  should 
contain  so  many  lines,  and  each  line  so  many  word^w 
In  «rder  to  increase  their  payment,  the  attorneys  and 
clerks  have  contrived  to  multiply  words  beyond  ali 
necessity,  to  the  corruption  of  the  law  language  of, 
I  believe,  every  court  of  justice  in  Europe.  A  like 
temptation  might,  perhaps,  occasion  a  like  corruption 
in  the  form  of  law  proceedings. 

But  whether  the  administration  of  justice  be  so  con- 
trived as  to  defray  its  own  expence,  or  whether  the 
judges  be  maintained  by  fixed  salaries  paid  to  them 
from  some  other  fund,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  that " 
the  person  or  persons  entrusted  with  the  executive 
power  should  be  charged  with  the  management  of  that 
fund,  or  with  the  payment  of  those  salaries.  That  fund 
might  arise  from  the  rent  of  landed  estates,  the  ma» 
nagement  of  each  estate  being  entrusted  ta  the  parti- 
cular court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it.  That 
fund  might  arise  even  from  the  interest  of  a  sum  of 
money,  the  lending  out  of  which  might,  in  the  same 
manner,  be  entrusted  to  the  court  which  was  to  be 
maintained  by  it.  A  part,  though  indeed  but  a  small 
part,  of  the  salary  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session 
in  Scotland,  arises  from  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money. 
The  necessary  instability  of  such  a  fund  seems,  how- 
ever, to  render  it  an  improper  one  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  institution  which  ought  to  last  for  ever. 

The  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  executive 
power,  seems  originally  to  have  arisen  from  the  in- 
creasing business  of  the  society,  in  consequence  of  its 
increasing  improvement.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice became  so  laborious,  and  so  complicated  a  duty, 
as  to  require  the  undivided  attention  of  the  person 
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to  whom  it  was  eiUrusted.  The  person  entrusted  with 
the  executive  poweft  not  having  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
decision  of  private  causes  himself,  a  dc|>uty  was  ap* 
pointed  to  decide  them  in  bis  stead.  In  die  progress 
of  the  Roman  greatness,  the  consul  was  too  much 
occupied  with  the  political  affairs  of  the  atate,  to  at<- 
tend  to  the  administration  of  justice.  A  prsetoft 
therefore,  was  appointed  to  administer  it  in  his  stead» 
In  the  progress  of  the  European  monarchies,  which 
ware  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Romsm  em^Hre, 
the  sovereigns  and  the  great  lords  came  universally 
'  to  consider  the  administration  of  justice  as  sm  office 
both  too  laborious  and  too  ignoble  for  them  to  exe^ 
cute  in  their  own  persons.  They  univer^Uy,  there*- 
fore,  discharged  themselves  <^  it,  by  appoipiing  a  de^ 
puty,  bailiff,  or  judge. 

When  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  executive  power, 
it  is  scarce  possible  that  justice  should  not  frequently 
be  sacrificed  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  pcditics.  Th^ 
persons  entrusted  with  the  great  interests  of  the  state 
may,  even  ^ithout  any  corrupt  views,  sometimes  ima- 
gine it  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  those  interests  the 
rights  of  a  private  man.  But  upon  the  impartial  ad- 
miiiistration  of  justice  depends  the  liberty  cff  every  indi- 
vidual, the  sense  which  he  has  of  his  own  security.  In 
ord^r  to  make  every  individual  feel  himself  perfectly 
secure  in  the  possession  of  every  right  which  belongs  to 
him,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  judicial  should  be 
separated  from  the  executive  power,  but  that  at  should 
be  rendered  as  much  as  possible  independent  of  that 
that  power.  The  judge  should  not  be  liable  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  office  according  to  the  caprice  of  that 
power,  'The  regular  p^iyment  of  his  salary  should  not 
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not  depend  upon  the  good-will,  or  even  upon  the 
good  economy,  of  that  power. 

PART  m. 

Of  the  Espence  of  public  Works  and  public  InstUutkmf^ 

The  third  and  last  duty  of  the  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth is,  that  of  erecting  and  maintaining  those  public 
institutions  and  those  public  works,  which,  though 
they  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  a 
great  society,  are,  however,  of  such  a  nature,  thstf 
the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expence  to  any  in- 
dividual, or-small  number  of  individuals ;  and  which 
it  therefore  cannot  be  expected  that  any  individual, 
or  small  number  of  individuals,  should  erect  or  main>- 
tain.  The  performance  of  this  duty  requires,  too, 
very  different  degrees  of  expence  in  the  (Afferent  pe- 
riods of  society. 

After  the  public  institudons  and  public  works  n^ 
cessary  for  the  defence  of  the  society,  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  both  of  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  the  other  works  and  institutions  of 
this  kind  are  chiefly  those  for  facilitating  the  cOm^ 
merce  of  the  society^  and  those  for  promoting  the  in^- 
struction  of  the  people.  The  institutions  for  instruc"- 
tion  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  for  the  education  of  the 
youth,  and  those  for  the  instruction  of  people  of  all 
ages.  The  consideradcm  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  expence  of  those  different  sorts  of  public  work^ 
and  institutions  may  be  most  properly  defrayed,  will 
divide  this  third  part  of  the  present  chapter  into  three 
different  articles.  - 

Vol.  III.  .  M 


Article  h 

Of  the  public  Works  and  Institutions  for  fadUtating  the 
Comnwrce  efthe  Sodett/. 

'^Mffrst^  of  those  whkh  are  netessmyJmfttaU$l^  Ckwi- 
merce  in  general* 

T:H^r  tbe  earecti^  3^4  m^n^^^^iiee  of  the  pul^l^ 
%)CNrka  which  iagitof^te  th^  (;Qmmerqe  oi  aijiy  cowtryb 
such  as  gpo4  roads,  brtdge&»  navigable  canalsi  b:^- 
boursb  &yc.  iQust  r^nire  very,  deferent  d^fes  oi  qk- 
peoce  iw  the  differaK  periods  of  society,  is  evident 
injlhoiit  any  proof*  The  exipenqe  of  majsrog  and 
mmiimmg  the  public  ro^s  of  any  coitntry,  must 
«idfintly,  iftcrease  with  the  annual  produce  of  the 
Imd  and  Is^ur  of  that  country,  or  with  the  quantity 
a&d  wdght  of  the  goods  which  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  fetch  and  carry  upon  those  roads^  The 
length  of  a  baridge  must  be  suited  to  the  number 
and  Wjcight  of  tbe  carriages  which  are  likely  to  pass 
over  it.  The  depth  and  the  supply  of  water  for  a 
nav%able  canal,  nwst  be  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber, 2>bA  tonnage  of  the  lighters  which  are  likely  to 
carry  goods  upon  it  j  the  extent  of  a  Jiarbour,  to  the 
nufflJfc^  of  the  shipping  which  are  likely  to  take  shel- 
ter in  it. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the  expence  of 
those  public  works  should  be  defrayed  from  that 
public  revenue,  as  it  h  comnuHily  called,  of  which 
the  collection  and  application  are  in  most  countries 
assigned  to  the  executive  power.  Ilie  greater  part 
of  such  public  works  may  easily  be  so  managed,  as 
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iim  own  ^aipmw^  w^Mvt  hxiiigiiig  soijr  hmimi  up* 
on  ^gcwnl  ¥W«nuQof  the  $odet]p« 

A  Ifigh  wa]r»  a  bridgQ>  a  raingaUe  canal,  for  es« 
ample,  may,  in  moat  caaoa,  he  both  maite  a^  nuuor 
ttt&dl  b^  a  Mntt  ti^  lapcm  die  camagea  idMch  mdia 
uae  of  dion.;  a  harixnir,  kf  a  modoratft  pcjqrtHluty 
mpoa  ^  to&nage  of  th^  ahi^ppaig  which  load  or  ua« 
load  in  k«  The  eoiaaage^  another  inaditiitiQii  f«  fiit 
ci&atkig  coamMTce,  in  many  countrioa,  noi  only  de* 
frays  ita  own  oxpence,  but  i^ords  a  imatt  wwnm  or 
seignorage  to  the  amardgn.  The  pofbofike^  aoodior 
iii»titutira  f»  the  aame  purpose,  over  and  ahore  de- 
firay&ig  ita  omi  e^cpence,  affiirda,  in  almoat  aU  onjOh 
trififi,  a  very  coodderahle  revenue  to  die  aov^eign* 

When  die  carriagei  vMcfa  pass  over  a  high^^y  or 
a  bridge^  and  the  hghteia  which  sail  j^xpott  a  nayi-^ 
gable  canal>  pay  tott  in  prqpor&)|i  to  tlW  vr^ght  w 
th^  tonnage,  diiey  pay  far  the  maintenance  of  liioea 
puhKe  works  ^oiqtly  in  proportion  to  the  wcarwi 
tear  which  they  occasion  of  th^m«  It  seema  scarce 
posaSJe  to  invent  a  more  equitable  way  of  mainOiih 
ing  such  works«  This  tax  cor  toll,  too,  though  it  ia 
advanced  by  the  carrier,  is  fimUy  paid  by  the  qqiv» 
aumer,  to  whom  it  mu^t  alvi^ys  be  charged  in  the 
price  of  the  gooda.  As  the  espaace  of  carriage^ 
however,  is  very  much  reduced  by  meana  of  aucK 
public  works,  the  good$,  notviiduiandua^  AetoUft 
come  cheiqai^  to  the  consumer  than  they  could  oth^ 
wise  have  done;  their  price  not  being  so  mudi  raia<^ 
ed  by  the  toU^  as  it  is  lowa^  by  the  cheapne^  of 
the  carriage*  The  person  who  finally  pays,  this  ta3C> 
therefore,  gains  by  the  application  more  thiui  he 
loses  by  the  payment  of  iu    Hia  jmyment  is  escactly 

H2 
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in  iproporticfli  to  his  gain.  It  is,  in  reality,  no  mortf 
than  a  part- of  that  gain  which  he  is  obliged  to  give 
up  in  order  to  get  the  rest;  '  It  seems  impossible  to» 
imagine  a  more^  equitable  method  of  raising  a  tax. 

When  the  toll  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  upon 
coaiches,  post-chaises;  Xdc.  is  made  somewhat  l^her 
in  proportfon  to  their  we^ht,  than  upon  carriages' of 
necessary  use,  such  as  carts,  waggons,  &c.  the  indo- 
lence and  vanity  of  the  rich  is  made  to  contribute  ia 
a  very  easy  manner  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  ren- 
dering cheaper  the  transportation  of  heavy  goods  to 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
-  When  high  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c,  are  in  this 
manner  made  and  supported  by  the  commerce  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  them,  they  can  be  made 
only  where  that  commerce  requires  them,  and  con- 
sequently where  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  Their 
expence,.too,  their. grandeur  and  magnificence,  miist 
be  suited  to  what  that  commerce  can  aflford  to  pay. 
They  must  be  made,  consequently,  as  it  is  proper  to 
make  them.  A  magnificent  high  road  cannot  be 
made  through  a  desert  country,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  commerce,  or  merely  because  it  happens  to 
leadl  to  the  country  villa  of  theintendant  of  the  pro>- 
vince,  or  to  that  of  some  great  lord,  to  whom  the 
interidant  fkids  it  convenient .  to  make  his  court.  A 
great  bridge  cannot  be  thrown  over  a  river  at  a 
place  where  nobody  passes,  or  merely  to  embellish 
the  view  from  the  windows  of  a  neighbouring  pa- 
lace ':  things  which  sometimes  happen  in  countries, 
where  works  of  this  kind  are  carried  on  by  any  other 
revenue  than  that  which  they  themselves  are  capable 
of  affording. 

In  several  different  parts  of  Europe,  the  toll  or 
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lock-duty  upon  a  cawSl  is  the  property  of  private 
persons,  whose  private  interest  t)bliges  thcih  to  keep 
up  the  canal.  If  it  is  not  kep*  in  tolerable  ofdter, 
the  inavigation  necessarily  ceases  altogfether,  and, 
siloing  with  it,  the  whole  profit  which  they  can  make 
l^  th^  toUs.  K  th^e :  tolls  were  put  under  ;the  ma- 
iiagetnent  of  commi^^ncn^,  who  bad  tb^sdv^no 
interest  jn  them,  they  might  be  less  attcfiitive  te  the 
maiflten^ice  of  the  wafk«  which  p^u<*^d  them. 
The  canal  of  l^anguedoc  c«tet  the  l^ig  of  France  and 
the  province  upwards  of  diirteen  milltdns  of  -  livres, 
which  (^t  twaaty  dght  liVres  the  mai^  of  sflver^  the 
•value  of  French  money  kithe  end  cf  the  4ast  tentu- 
ry)  amounted  to  upwards  of  nine  hundi^  thousand 
pounds  sterling;  When  that  great  w&rk  was  finish- 
ed, the  most  likely  m^hod,  it  Was  fbund,  of  keejiing 
it  in  constant  repair,  was  to^  make  a -present  of  the 
toils  to  Riquet  the  engineery*  who  i^t^aftned  mA  con- 
:  ducted  the  worik.  Thi«8e- tolls' cbnS^ule,  at  preseht, 
a  very  4arge  estate  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
lianiily  of  that  gentlemi^,  ^who  Jia^,  therefore,  a 
grbat' interest  to  keep  thc^  work/incionstant  repair, 
put  h^^  those  toHs  bo^  pit  under  the  management 
of  commissioners,  who  had  no  suph^interest,  <hey 
iniglit,  perftaps,  have  be«i  di^pated^in  ornamental 
:and  unnecessary  es^penc^s,^  while  the  -most  essential 
pa^s  of  the  works  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin* 

The  toils  for  the  maintei^mce  of*  a  high  road  can- 
iKtf,^with  any  safety,:  be  made  the  property  of  private 
.pai^ons.  A  high  road,  though  ^itirely^  negfected, 
does  not  become  altogether  impassable,  though  a  ca- 
nal does.  The  proprietors  of  the  tolls  upon  a  high 
^Toad,  therefore,  might  neglect  altogether  the  repair 
iof  the  road,  arid  yet  continue  to  levy  very  nearly  the 
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8su»et<4j6.  bi$fix)per,  thtt«for€t|  dttii^tdUtitfr 
^maialMaiiee^tucha  work^  should  be  put  ya- 
^er  the  maun^m^nc  of  coiiimisd(m»s  dt  tr^ste^ 

In  CrMtt  BiitsMi  the  abuses  which  ^  trustees 
have  comBHtted  in  the  msn^gcftBeat  of  those  tolls, 
have  h|  may  oases  been  very  fustly  coiB|^aiA0i  of. 
At  xnsay  tmn^itesk  it  has  been  mi4$  the  flwmey  h- 
i4ed  is  alore  than  4oubfe  of  whacis  nece^ssiry 
cutkgi  ia  the  coifipfotest  mumw^  the  vkoi^  wSuoh 
Is  often  ^|cute4  in  a  very  tskivenly  toatoner,  ttd 
sometiti^  aGC  ^eKeomed  fit  alh  The  syst^w  of  re- 
fairing  ^e^ijgh  /roads  by  tdlls  of  dus  l^d^  it  Must 
beobsarved^islnotof ¥ely fei^standifl^  Weshoitld 
not  wonder^  iherefore^  If  it  bas  not  yet  been  brought 
to  that  degfeo  of  perfect  of  ifhich  it  setod  ospa* 
hie.  If  mean  and  impiro^  fcrscAis  are  frequently 
^p^ted  trustees ;  and  tf  proper  courts  of  mapec- 
tien  and  ateooMirt  hate  not  yet  4)eeti  ^estabttshed  for 
cMitiwilnig  thcJr  oondfict,  and  for  rtdd^cin^  the  toUs 
to  v^hat  is  bare)]/  euficfeiat  4br  enecnti^  the  \if<^  to 
be  dc^te  by  tb^^  tbe  recency  of  the  institiidan  both 
aUcGounts  and  apologises  for  those  defeotSi  of  \rhich, 
by  the  wisdom  *of  parliament^  the  :greflrter  part  aM^, 
in  due  times  be^radual^  itemcdied.. 

The  fnon^y  ^tevied  feit  the  difietent  Itai^>3d3s  in 
Great  Bmam,  is  sup|p6sed  to  exceed  so  fiwch  what 
is  necessary  for  repairiag  the  roads^  tlmt  the  saraigs 
which,  with  proper  economy^  might  be  ttuide  from 
it,  havi^.  been  cotisidered,  teven  by  aomn  mhnistcfi^ 
as  a  Tery  ^:^t  resource^  whidi  mighty  at  sobr  time 
or  another,  be  a{q^ied  to  the  legc^^aMiies  of  the  stslto. 
Qovermnent,  it  Imis  been  said^  by  taking  the  manage- 
ment tif  the  turnpikes  nno  ins  own  hands,  and  by 
employing  tiK  soldierB,  who  would  work  frr  a  very 
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$msil  addidon  to  didr  |)ay«  could,  keep  the  ros^  in 
good  order,  at  a  much  less  expence  than  it  can  be 
done  by  trustees,  who  have  ^o  other  workmen  to 
cmpby,  but  such  as  derive  their  whole  subsistence 
firom  dieir  wages.  A  great  revenue,  half  a  million, 
perhs^  *9  it  has  been  fu*etended,  might  in  this  man- 
ner be  gained,  without  laying  any  new  burden  upon 
the  people^  and  the  tunq>ifae  roads  might  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  general  expence  of  the  state,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  post-office  does  at  present. 

That  a  considerable  revalue  might  be  gained  im 
this  msumer,  I  have  no  doubt,  though  probably  not 
near  bo  much  as  the  pixsjectors  of  this  plan  have  sup- 
posed. The  plan  itself,  however,  seems  liable  to  se» 
vend  very  important  objections^ 

First,  if  the  tolls  which  are  levied  ait  the  turnpikes 
should  ever  be  considered  as  one  of  the  resources  for 
supplying  the  exig^uues  of  the  state,  they  would 
eeitaiiily  be  at^mented  as  those  ^dgendes  were  sup- 
posed to  require.  According  to  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  therefore,  they  would  probably  be  augment- 
ed vety  fast.  Tfaoe  facility  with  which  a  great  rev£« 
Hue  could  be  drawn  from  them,  would  probably  en* 
courage  administration  to  recur  very  frequently  to 
this  resource.  Though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
than  doubtful,  whether  half  a  million  could  by  any" 
leconomy  be  saved  out  of  tb^  present  tolls,  it  can 
sc^cely  be.  doubted,  but  that  a  million  might  be 
«aved  oat  of  them,  if  chey  were  4oubled  j  and  per- 

*  Since  pobHshing  t!ie  two  first  tdilions  tif  tkk  hock^  I  bute 
got  good  reasDHt  to  bdiere  that  lA  Uie  tumiakt  tolk  kmi  in 
G,t?at  Britain  do  not  produce  a  neat  revenue  that  amounts  to 
haJf  a  million ;  a  sum  which,  under  the  management  of  go- 
vert  thent,  wouM  not  fee  Buftdeht  to  keej>  ht  TCfA  Sreof  the 
principal  roads  in  the  kingdom. 
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haps  two  millions,  if  they  were  tripled  *.  This  great 
revenue,  too,  might  be  levied  without  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  new  officer  to  collect  and  receive  it. 
But  the  turnpike  tolls,  being  continually  augmented 
in  this  manner,  uistead  pf  facilitating  the  inland  com- 
merce of  the  country,  as  at  present,  would  soon  be- 
come a  very  great  incumbrance  upon  it.  The  ex- 
pence  of  transporting  all  heavy  goods  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  would  soon  be  so  much 
increasied,  the  market  for  all  such  goods,  consequent- 
ly, would  soon  be  so  much  narrowed,  that  their 
production  would  be  in  a  great  measure  discouraged, 
and  the  most  important  brianches  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry of  the  country  annihilated  altogether. 

Secondly,, a  tax  upon  carriages,  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  though  a  very  equal  tax  when  applied 
to  the  sok  purpose  of  repairing  the  roads,  is  a  very 
unequal  one  when  applied  to  any  other  purpose,  or 
to  supply  the  common  exigencies  of  the  state.  When 
it  is  applied  to  the  sole  purpose  above  mentioned, 
each  carriage  is  supposed  to  pay  exactly  for  the  wear 
and  tear  which  that  carriage  occasions  of  the  roads. 
But  when  it  is  applied  to  any  other  purpose,  each  car- 
riage is  supposed  to  pay  for  more  than  that  wear  and 
tear,  and  contributes  to  the  supply  of  some  other  ex- 
igency of  the  state.  But  as  the  turnpike  toll ,  raises 
the  price  of  goods  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and 
not  to  their  value,  it  is  chiefly  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  coarse  and  bulky,  not  by  those  of  precious  and 
%ht  (commodities.  AVhatever  exigency  of  the  state, 
therefore,  this  tax  might  be  intended  to  supply,  that 

.  *  1  have  now  good  reasons  to  believe  that  all  these  conjcctur^ 
lums  are  by  much  too  large* 
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exigency eii^dWd*  be  chiefly  si^yptied  at  the  expence  of 
thepoor,' riot  df  the* ricfi;  at  the  expende  of  those 
who  are  i^st^  able  to  supply  it,  not  of  those  who  are 
most  able. 

Thirdly,  if  government  shotiid  at  any  time  neglect 
the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult,  than  it  is  at  presieht,  to  conipel  the  pro- 
per  application  of  any  part  of  the  tun^ifce  tMIs.  '  A 
large  revenue  might  thus  be  levied  upofi  the  people, 
without  any  part  of  it  being  applied  to  the  only  pur- 
pose to  which  a  revenue  levied  in  this  manner  ought 
ever  to  be  applied.  If  the  meanness  arid  poverty  of 
the  trustees  of  turnpike  roads  render  it  sometimes  dif- 
ficult, at  present,  to  oblige  them  to  repair  their 
wrong ;  their  wealth  and  greatness  would  render  it 
ten  dmes  more  so  in  the  case  which  is  here  supposed. 
'  In  France,  the  funds  destined  for  the  reparation 
of  the  high  roads  are  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  executive  power.  Those  funds  consist,*  partly 
in  a  certain  number  of  days'  labour,  which  the  coun- 
try people  are  in  most  parts  of  Europe  obliged  to 
give  to  the  reparation  of  the  high  ways;  and  partly 
in  such  a  portion  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  state 
as  the  king  chooses  to  spare  from  his  other  expences. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  France,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
most  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  labour  of  the  coun- 
try people  was  under  the  direction  of  a  local  or  pro- 
vincial magistracy,  which  had  no  immediate  depend- 
ency upon  the  king's  council.  But,  by  the  present 
-  practice,  both  the  labour  of  the  country  people,  and 
whatever  other  fund  the  king  may  choose  to  assign 
for  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads  in  any  particular 
province  or  generality,  are  entirely  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  intendant;  an  officer  who  is^ap- 
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ipointed  and  texnoved  by  the  king'^s  oatmdOif  who  re- 
cdwes  his  oiders  fnxa  it,  -aad  is  ia  coMlant  coire- 
^>oiid^ice  with  it#  In  the  progress  ^of  despotism^  ^e 
aothority  of  the  executiTC  power  gi^dually  absorbs 
that  of  every  other  power  ia  the  ^tate,  and  assumes  to 
itself  the  maaagemont  of  every  bnmch  of  ^^evenue 
which  ia  destined  for  any  public  purposew  hi  f*rance, 
however,  the  great  post^roads,  the  roads  which  make 
the  comnmnicadon  between  the  principal  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  are  in  genend  kept  m  good  order; 
and^  tn  some  psovinoes,  are  even  a  good  deal  supe* 
aior  to  the  greater  part  of  the  turnpike  roads  of  Eng- 
iwd.  But  what  we  call  the  cross  roads,  that  is^  the 
fyr  greater  part  of  the  roads  in  the  country^  are  en- 
tirely nc^lect^  and  are  in  many  places  absolutely 
iiB|iassahle£3r4tny  iieavy  carriage.  In  some  places 
ft  is  even  dangerousto  trawl  on  horsdsack,  and  mnles 
are  the  only  cooveyaaoce  which  can  Afely  be  trusted. 
The  proud  minister  i)f  an  ostentatbiis  court,  may 
frequently  take  pleasure  in  esecuting  a  work  ef 
sptendoyr  and  magnificapcQ,  such  as  a  great  high 
way,  which  is  £raqueady  seen  by  ibe  principal  nobl- 
lity,  whose  applauses  Aot  only  iBatter  his  vanity^  but 
even  coatribiue  to  wppon  hk  interest  ia  cov^.  But 
to  ejtecute  a  great  number  dF  little  works^  in  which 
nothing  diat  can  be  done  can  make  any  great  ap. 
pearance,  or  eicdte  the  smallest  degree  of  aximiration 
m  any  traveUer^  aind  \fhicb|  hi  short,  have  nothing  to 
itecommeiid  them  but  thi^  eKtreme  iM^y»  '^  ^  bu^- 
ness  ^vrhicfa  appears^  ui  every  respect^  too  mean  and 
fftkry  to  mmt  the  attentioft  of  eo  great  a  xnagiatiate. 
Under  such  an  administrMioat,  therefore^  aucb  works 
are  ateiost  always  eiitirely  neglected. 

In  China^  oKkd  m  several  oth^  ^ovemmaits  i^f 
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^^sikf  !he.  mieM&fe  pomer  c^irfw  ktelf  both  irhh 


die  r€jparfltMo  <^tbe  high  roihds^  acid  with  the 
teaulGe^of  the  aufvigable  cante.    la  ihe  iastracdoos 
whkhweglyte  to  the  i^veroor  of  eaoh  promde^ 
thoise  ^jectSy.  it  is  vaid^  «re  coostamlf  reoommended 
4e  iMBt  wd  die. judgiMnt  *wiuch  the  <oii2t  Ibnnft  'of 
hi$  ^)Mdttct  k  ^^  uuch  ragtibted  bf  the  attenii<m 
which  heapipears  to  hiure.paid  toDhis  pafct  'bf  hia  ia- 
UmdWas,    Thi$  hraadi  fof  public  polie^  jMiord^ 
io^ly^  is  mid  Ko  be  very  noch  attepded  tdkk  tH  those 
ceuntties^  b«it  pMttcidarty  m  Chiiia»  vhere  <&e  high 
i^todSk  and  6tiU  vi^rathe  aavigiriile  ^anilsy  it  it  pMi. 
tended,  octeed  y^  Miidh  a^eiy  thiqg  of  the  mme 
fciad  ^idi  is  kaown  ia  Eurofief    TI^s  accouBtt  ef 
thoee  woi*h«»  however^  p/bkh  haye  beea  traaannitted 
to  Eorapei  hav^  genertUy  beea  drami  ^  bf  weak 
and  wMideriag  t£i^eUerg$  frequtMlf  by  sti^id  and 
lying  finiteionAiM*    If  they  had  h^A  ^t^vgJmtA  by 
more  t^telltgent  ieye^  and  if  the  accoumta  of  theai 
had  been  repotted  by.  more  £sdthAil  witmaaes,  tbcgjr 
would  not»  perhapiy  q:Q>ear  to  be  ao  vonderfeL  The 
accouxtt  ^hich  fiermer  jgires  lof  araie  works  of  daa 
kiadia  ImkiMMBi^  £dl8  Tiery  short  of  what  had  liecia 
reported  of  tbem  by  other  tt»ireUers,  oiom  diapoaed 
to  dae  mar^^oos  than  he  was.    It  isiay  too,  perhaps^ 
be  in  those  amntrtea,  ss  it  is  ta  France^  where  the 
great  toads,  iohe  great  mmmaaications  which  ane 
likely  to  be  the  sabjeots  of  conversaEttoa  sti:  the  oomt 
and  in  the  capital,  are  attended  too,  and  all  tbe  aest 
negtected.    ia  Chan,  besides,  in  ladoataa,  and  in 
several  odier  yyveniaicsils  ^  Am^  the  reveane  of 
the  ^oinendga  arises  abnost  altogether  £tom  a  imd-tsx 
or  land-rent,  which  vises  <n*  fsUs  mth  the  nse  aad 
^  of  the  aaaaal  prodqce  of  ihe  Imd^    IThe  |;n5i^ 
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Int^est  of  the  sovereign,  therefore,  his  revenue,  is  m 
snch  countries  necessarily  and  immediately  coniiected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  Ismd,  with  the  greatness 
of  its  produce,  and  with  the  value  of  its  produce. 
But  in  order  to  render  that  produce  both  as  great 
and  ds  valuable  as  possible,  it  is  n^defesary  to  plfocure 
to  it  as  ext^sive  a'  market  as  possible,  and  consequent- 
ly to  estkblisfe  the^6^st,^e  earnest,  and. the  least  ex* 
pensive  cdtnmutVfeatiQn,  'between  iall  the  differefit 
parts  of  the'  counti^-;  which  can  be  done  only  by* 
njemfe  of  the  best'i^bads'ind  the  best  navigable  ca^ 
na!$.  Rit  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  does  not,  in 
My  part  of  Europe,  ttrise  chiefly  from  a  land-tax  or 
femd'-reht.  In*  all  the  ^feat  kingdoihs  of  Europe^ 
Jjefhap^,  the  greater  paft  of  it  ma,y  ultimately  depend 
lipott  the  produce  df 'the  land  :  but  that  dependency 
is  neither  so  immediate,  nor  so  evident.  In  Europe, 
thei^cfore,  the  soverdgri  does  not  feel  himself  sp  di- 
rectly  called  uport  to  jpromote  the  increase,  both  in 
^quantity  and  value,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or, 
by  maintaining  good  roads  and  canals,  to  provide  the 
most  exteawe  market  for  that  produce.  Though  it 
should  be  true,  therefore,  what  I  apprdiend  is  hot  a 
little  doubtful,  that  in  some  parts  of  Asia  this  depart, 
ment  of  the  public  police  is  very  pnoperly.  managed 
by  the  executive  power,  there  is  not  the  least  proba- 
bility that,  during  the  present  state  of  things,  it  could 
be  tolerably  managed  by  that  power  in  any  part  of 
Europe. 

Even  those  public  work^,  which  are  of  such  a  na^ 
ture  that  they  cannot  aflFord  any  revenue  for  maintain- 
ing themselves,  but  of  which  the  coiiveniency  is 
nearly  confined  to  some  partiular  place  or  district, 
are  always  better  maintained  by  at  local  or  provincial 
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Tevenue,  under  the  managemait  of  a  local  and  pro- 
vincial administration,  .than  by  the  general  revenue 
of  the  state,  of  which  the  executive  power  must  air- 
ways have  the  management.  Were  the  streets  of 
London  to  be  h'ghted  and  paved  at  the  e?:p€nce  of 
die  treasury,  is  there  any  probability  that  they  would 
be  so  well  lighted  and  paved  as  they  are  at  present, 
or  even  at  so  small  an  expence  ?  The  expence*  be- 
sides, instead  of  being  raised  by  a  local  tax  upon  the 
inliabitants  of  each  particular  street,  parish,  or  dis- 
trict in  London,  would,  in  this  case,  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  genera}  revenue  of  the  state,  and  would 
consequently  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon  all  the  inhalut- 
ants  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  the  greater  part  d^ 
rive  no  sort  of  benefit-  from  the  lighting  and  paving 
of  the  streets  of  London. 

.  The  abuses  which  sometimes  creep  into  the  local 
and  provincial  administration  of  a  local  and  provin- 
cial  revenue,  how  enormous  soever  they  may  appear, 
are  in  reality,  however,  almost  always  very  trifling, 
in  comparison  of  those  which  commonly  take  place 
in  the  administration  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue 
of  a  great  empire.  They  are,  besides,  much  more 
easily  corrected,  Ullder  the  local  or  provincial  ad- 
ministration of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  six  days*  labour  which  the  country  people 
are  obliged  to  give  to  the  reparation  of  the  high  ways, 
is  not  always,  perhaps,  very  judiciously  applied,  but 
it  is  scarce  eyer  exacted^ with  any  circumstance  of 
cruelty  or  oppression.  In  France,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  intendants,  the  application  is  not  aU 
ways  more  judicious,  and  the  exaction  is  frequently 
the  mpst  cruel  and  oppressive.  Such  corv^es,  as  they 
^Mre  caHed,  make  one  of  the  principal  instrumei\ts  of. 
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tyrwKf  by  which  thoM  oflicersf  clutst^  any  parab  or 
communeaattf,  which*  has  had  the  misfiMftuae  to  £dl 
mider  dietr  displeasure. 

OfihepuiSc  Woffks  an4  Jn^utiom  zpHcb  are  mce^ufrjg 
for /(KiUtatw^  pairik^Uur  Branches  <jf  Commerce* 

Tbu  object  of  the  public  works  and  institutkms 
above  mentioned,  is  to  facilitate  commerce  in  genial. 
But  in  order  to  fecititate  some  particular  branches  of 
it,  particular  institutions  ;are  necessary,  which  again 
require  a  particular  and  extraordinary  expence. 

Some  particular  branches  of  conmierce,  which  are 
carried  on  with  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations^ 
rtquire  extraordinary  protection.  An  ordinary  store 
or  counting-house  could  give  little  security  to  the 
goods  of  the  merchants  who  trade  to  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  To  defend  them  from  the  barbarous 
natives,  it  is  necessary  that  the  place  Where  they  are 
deposited  should  btf ,  in  some  measure,  fortified.  Tlie 
disorders  in  the  government  of  Indostan  have  been 
supposed  to  render  a  like  precaution  necessary,  even 
among  that  mild  and  gentle  people ;  and  it  was  un- 
der pretence  of  securing  their  persons  and  property 
from  violence,  that  both  the  EngHsh  and  French  JEast 
India  companies  were  allowed  to  erect  the  first  forts 
which  they  possessed  in  that  country.  Among  other 
nations,  whose  vigorous  government  will  suflFer  no 
strangers  to  possess  any  fortified  place  within  their  ter- 
ritory, it  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  some  amfcms- 
sador,  minister,  or  consul,  who  may  both  decide,  ac- 
cording to  theur  own  customs,  the  differences  arising' 
among  his  own  coutrymen  j  and,  in  thar  ifisputes 
with  the  natives,  may,  by  means  of  his  pubHc  cha- 
racter,  interfere  with  more  authority,  and  aflford  them 


/ 

ftotaanypritato^maiK  1W  laieMsts^  oi  ccNmnevct 
have  freqoeoily  made  knecassaiy  to  mabitam  mioii^i 
teysia  fbreigiK  coimiri^  v^ep»  ^  purpoqf^,  «itiier 
of  war  or  tlfittace^  would-  noi  have  requiiwt  axi^» 
The  commerce  of  tbel^M^ejp  cempaRy  fif^  oocaf 
ftbn^  the  estriy&lmieni  of  an^or&Kairy  aff^bassador 
at  CoBstasiriftoplei  The  finst  Ei^i^  eeabassies  to 
|6u8S}a  arose  allogeiAep  from  commercul  itit«'e9t& 
The  constant  interfepence  vAA  those  mtiereeis^  neces^ 
sarily  occsdbned  between  the  subjecta  of  the  cUfier** 
ent  Slates  of  K«2rope»  hts  probably  iatrodoced  the 
emtom  of  keq>kig^  in  all-  aefghbemiing*  countries 
ambassadors  or  ministers  ccmstaatly  resident,  evea  in 
the  time  of  peaee.  l%is  custom}  unknown  to  andent 
times,  seems  not  to  be  okler  than  the  end  of  the 
fi^eentb,  or  begiamng  oi^e^  sixteendi  century;  that 
is,  than  the  time  when:  commerce  fost  began  toex^ 
tend  itself  to  the  greats  part  of  the  nations  of  Eii« 
rope,  and  whea  they  first  b€|;an  to  a^tendto  its  in* 
terests*  ' 

h  seems^  not  imreasonei4e>  that  Ae  extraor^nary 
expence  which  the  protection  of  any  particular 
branch  of  commerce  may  occasion,  should  be  defray- 
ed by  a  moderate  tax  upon  that  particubr  branch; 
by  a  moderate  fine,  for  example,  to  be  paid  by  the 
traders  when  they  first  enter  into  it ;  or,  what  is 
more  equal,  by  a  particular  duty  of^omucbper  cent; 
upon  the  goods  which  they  either  import  into,  or  ex- 
port out  of,  the  particular  countries  with  which  it  is 
carried  on.  The  protection  of  trade,  in  general,  from 
pirates  and  freebooters,  is  said  to  have  given  occajgion 
to  the  first  institution  of  the  ditties  of  customs.    But, 
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if  it  was  thought  reas(Jn2j>Ie  tolskyj^gener*!  &x  up* 
©H  trade,  Jn  order  tP  defray  theexp^nce  of  .protect- 
ing trade  in  general,  it  $hould-$eem  eqiially  reason- 
able tojay  a  particular,  tm  VP^b^  a  particular,  branch 
of  tride,  in  order  to,  dt^y  the  exjaraordinary  ex- 
pence  of  protecting  thgt  b^ram:h.  .     - 

The  protection  of  trade,  in  general,  ha$  always 
been  considered  as  essential  to  the  defence  of  the  com- 
nipnwealth,  and,  upon  that  account,  a  necessary 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  execiitive  power.  The  col- 
lection and  application  of  the  gerieral  duties  of  cus- 
toms, therefore,  have  always  been  left  to  that  power. 
But  the  protection  of  any  particular  branch  of  trade 
is  a  part  of  the  general  protection  ,  of  trade;  a  part, 
therefore,  of  the  duty  of  that  power ;  and  if  nations 
always  acted  consistently,  the  particular  duties  levied 
for  the  purposes  of  such  particular  protectioii,  should 
always  have  been  left  equally  to  its  disposal.  But  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  nations  have 
not  always  acted  consistently  ^  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  commercial  states  of  Europe,  particular 
companies  of  merchants  have  had  the  address  to  per- 
suade the  legislature  to  entrust  to  them  the  perform- 
ance of  this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  sovereign,  to- 
gether with  all  the  powers  which  are  necessarily  con^ 
nected  with  it.  . 

These  companies,  though  they  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  useful  for  the  first  introduction  of  some  branches 
of  commerce,  by  making,  at  their  own  expence,  an 
experiment  which  the  state  might  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  make,  haue  in  the  long-run  proved,  univer- 
sally, either  burdensome  or  useless,  and  have  either 
mismanaged  or  confined  the  trade. 
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When  those  companies  do  not.  trade  upon  a  joint 
stock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  person,  properly 
qualified,  upon  paying  a  certain  fine,  and  agreeing  to 
submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  company,  each  mem- 
ber trading  upon  his  own  stock,  and  at  his  own  risk, 
they  are  called  regulated  companies.  When  they 
trade  upon  a  joint  stock,  each  member  sharing  in  the 
common  profit  or  loss,  in  j^oportion  to  his  share  in 
this  stock,  they  are  called  joint-stock  companies. 
Such  companies,  whether  regulated  or  joint-stocky 
sometimes  have,  and  sometimes  have  not,  exclusive 
privileges. 

Regulated  companies  resemble,  in  every  respect, 
the  corporations  of  trades,  so  common  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  j 
and  are  a  sort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  same 
kind.  As  no  inhabitant  of  a  town  can  exercise  an 
incorporated  trade,  without  first  obtaining  his  free-? 
dom  in  the  corporation,  so,  in  most  cases,  no  subject 
of  the^  state  can  lawfully  carry  on  any  branch  of  fo- 
reign trade,  for  which  a  regulated  company  is  esta- 
blished, without  first  becoming  a  member  of  that 
company.  The  monopoly  is  more  or  less  strict,  ac- 
cording as  the  terms  of  admission  are  more  or  less 
difficult ;  and  according  as  the  directors  of  the  com* 
pany  have  more  or  less  authority,  or  have  it  more  or 
less  in  their  power  to  naanage  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
confine  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to  themselves 
and  their  particular  friends.  In  the  most  ancient  re- 
gulated companies,  the  privileges  of  apprenticeship 
were  the  same  as  in  other  corporations,  and  entitled 
the  person  who  had  served  his  time  to  a  member  of 
the  company,  to  become  himself  a  member,  ekher 
without  paying  any  fine,  or  upon  paying  a  much 
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smalls  one  than  whatwasexactedof  Other  people.  The 
usual  corporation  ^irit,  wherevar  the  law  does  not 
restrain  it>  prevails  in  all  regulated  companies.  When 
they  have  been  allowed  to  act  according  to  their  na- 
tural geniu&9  they  have  ^always,  in  order  to  confine 
the  competition  to  as  small  a  number  of  persons  as 
possible,  endeavoured  to  subject  the  trade  to  many 
burdensome  regulaticms.  When  the  law  has  re- 
strained them  from  doing  this,  they  have  become  al- 
together useless  and  insignificant. 

The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  commerce, 
which  at  present  subsist  in  Great  Britain,  are,  the  an- 
cient merchant-adventurers  conlpany,  now  co^lmonly 
called  the  Hamburgh  company,  the  Russia  com- 
pany, the  Eastland  company,  the  Turkey  company, 
and  the  African  company* 

The  terms  of  admission  into  the  Hamburgh  com- 
pany are  now  said  to  be  quite  easy;  and  the  directors 
either  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  subject  the  trade 
to  any  burdensome  restraint  or  regulations,  or,  at 
Isast,  have  not  of  late  ex^cised  that  power.  It  has 
not  always  been  so.  Ab(Hit  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  fine  for  admissicMi  was  fifty,  and  at  one 
time,  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
company  was  ssod  to  be  extremely  oppressive.  In 
164S,  in  1645,  and  in  X€61,  the  clothiers  and  free 
tr^4ers  of  the  West  of  England  complained  of  them 
to  parliamentf  fts  of  monopolists  who  confined  the 
trade,  and  oppriessed  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 
Though  those  Cpmplaints  produced  no  act  of  parlia* 
ment,  they  had  |M?obably  intimidated  the  company 
8o  for  as  to  oblige  them  to  reform  their  conduct* 
Since  that  time,  at  leslst,  there  have  been  no  com* 
plaints  against  them.  By  the  10th  and  1  ith  of  WiU 
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liam  JIT.  c.  6.  the  fine  for  admissian  into  the  Rusaa 
company  was  reduced  to  five  pounds ;  and  by  the 
25th  of  Charles  H.  c.  7*  that  for  admission  into  the 
Eastland  company,  to  forty  filings ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  all  the 
countries  on  the  north  side  of  the  Baltk,  were  ex- 
empted from  their  exclusive  charter.  The  conduct 
of  those  companies  had  probably  given  occasion  to 
those  two  acts  of  parliament.  Before  that  time.  Sir 
Jo^h  Child  had  represented  both  these  and  the 
Hamburgh  company  as  extremdy  oppressive,  and 
imputed  to  their  bad  management  the  low  state  c^ 
the  trade,  which  we  at  diat  time  carried  on  to  the 
countries  comprehended  within  their  respective  char- 
ters. But  though  such  companies  may  not,  in  the 
present  times,  be  very  oppressive,  they  are  certainly 
altogether  useless.  To  be  merely  useless,  indeed,  is 
perhaps  the  highest  eulogy  which  can  ever  justly  be 
bestowed  uppn  a  regulated  company;  and  all  the 
three  companies  above-mentioned  seem,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  to  deserve  this  eulogy. 

Hie  fine  fbr  admission  into  the  Turkey  comptny 
was  formerly  twenty-five  pounds  for  all  persons  un- 
der twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  fifity  pounds  for  all 
persons  above  that  age.  Nobody  but  mere  merchants 
could  be  admitted ;  a  restriction  which  excluded  all 
shop-keepers  and  retailers.  By  a  bye  Jaw,  no  British 
manufactures  could  be  exported  to  Turicey,  but  i« 
the  general  ships  of  the  company;  and  as  diose  ships 
sailed  always  from  the  port  of  London,  this  restric- 
tion confined  the  trade  to  that  expensive  port^  and  the 
traders  to  those  who  lived  in  London  and  in  its 
naghbourhood.  By  another  bye-kw,  no  person  liv- 
ing within  tw^ty  miles  of  London,  and  not  free  of 
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turers.  The  Turkey  trade^  diough  m  some  measure 
laid  open  by  thk  act  of  pariament,  is  ^xll  considered 
by  many  people  as  very  .far  from  being  altogether 
free.  The  Turkey  company  contribute  to  maintain 
an  ambassador  and  two  or  three  consuls,  who,  like 
other  public  ministers^  ought  to  be  n^ontained  alto- 
gether by  the  slate^  and  the  trade  bid  cpen  to  all  his 
nEuyesty^s  subjects*  Tlie  differait  taa^es  leried  by  the 
^company,  for  this  and  other  onporatioB  pmpbses, 
might  afford  a  revenue  mudi  more  tl^an  sufficient  to 
enable  the  $tate  to  maintain  such  ministers. 

Regulated  companies,  it  was  observed  by  Sir  Jo- 
siah  Child,  though  they  had  frequently  su^orted 
public  ministers,  had  n^ver  maintained  any  forts  or 
garrisons  in  the  countries  to  which  they  traded  $^ 
whereas  joint-stock  compames  frequently  had.  And, 
in  reality,  the  former  seem  tp  be  much  more  unfit 
for  this  sort  of  service  tha^  the  btter.  Furst,  the  di- 
rectors of  a  regulated  cQn[^>wy  hate  no  particular  iiv* 
terest  in  the  proq>erity  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
company >  fpr  the  sake  of  whkh  such  forts  and  gar« 
risons  are  maintained.  The  decay  of  that  gmeral 
trade  mi^y  eves  fr^uently  ec«ytribute  to  the  adi^n-* 
tage  of.  their  own  priyate  trad^ ;  ^,  by  diminishing 
the  number  of  theur  qcm^i^tors,  it  may  enable  them 
both  to  buy  cheaper,  and  to  sdl  dearer*  The  direct* 
ors  of  a  joh^t-stock  con^p^y,  on  the  qpntrary^  hav- 
ing only  their  share  in  the  profits  which  are  mode  up* 
on  the  commcHi  stock,  committed  to  (b§ir  manage* 
iQent,  have  no  private  ti!ad^  of  tb^  Pwo»  of  wlueh 
the  interest  can  be  separated  from. that  of  the  genejal 
trade  of.  tbpcomp*ay.  Their  private  interest  is 
^oftnected  w^  tfeepro^wty,  of  thp  gcaieral  trade  q£ 
the .  ^9BiVRy^  J)q4  with  «l^ 
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and  gamsons  which  a»  necessary  for  ttt  drfence* 
Hiey  are  more  likely,  therefore,  to  have  that  conti* 
nual  and  careful  attientiGn  vluch  that  maintenance 
necessarily  requires.  Secondly,  the  directors  of  a 
j6int*stock  company  hare  always  the  managemem  of 
91  large  capital,  the  joint  stock  of  the  company ;  a 
jnurt  c^  vMch  they  nay  frequently  employ,  with  pro* 
priety,  in  building,  rq>airing,  and  maintaining  such 
necessary  forts  and  garriscms*  But  the  directors  of  a 
regulated  company,  having  the  management  of  no 
common  capital,  ha:kre  no  other  fund  to  employ  in 
thb  way,  but  the  cawal  revenue  arising  from  the  ad* 
inis^on  &ies,  md  from  the  corporation  duties,  im- 
pdised  upcm  the  trade  of  the  company.  Hiough  they 
ftad  the  same  interest,  therefore,  to  attend  to  the 
maiBteDance  of  such  forts  and  garriscms,  they  can 
seMom  have  the  sMoe  abiHty  to  render  that  attention 
eSectuaL  The  maintenance  of  a  puUic  minister, 
requiring  scarce  any  attention,  and  but  a  moderate 
and  Bmit^  expence,  is  a  business  much  more  suit- 
dAe  boA  to  the  temp^  and  abilities  of  a  regulate 
company. 

Long  after  the  dnke  of  1^  losbih  Chfld,  however, 
m  17^,  a  yqulated  company  was  established,  the 
preaenc  company  of  merchants  trac&ig  to  Africa ; 
iritteh  was  eapressly  charged  at  first  with  the  main- 
tenance  of  all  the  British  fort$  and  garrisons  that  lie 
between  Ci^e  Bhinc  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  aftefwaards  with  that  of  those  only  which  Ke  be« 
tweea  i3ape  ilouge  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
!]^  «^  li^idi  e^abiisheis  this  company  (the  23d  of 
George  ^»  €«  SK):^eii^  to  have  bad  two  distinct 
dijectsin  view ;  fi»t^  to  restrain  eSectiially  the  op- 
re  aod^monqpoliaing  spisrir  whi^his  natural  to 
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the  directors  of  a  regulated  company ;  and,  secondly, 
to  force  them,  as  much  as  po^ible,  to  give  an  at- 
tention, which  is  not  natural  to  them,  towards  the 
maintenance  of  forts  and  garrisons. 

For  the  first  of  these  purposes,  the  fine  for  ad- 
mission is  limited  to  forty  shillings.    The  company 
is  prohibited  from   trading  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity, or    upon   a  joint  stock;   from  borrowing 
money  upon  common  seal,  or  from  laying  any  re- 
straints upon  die  trade  which  may.  be  carried  on 
freely  from   all  places,   and  by.  all  persons  being 
British  subjects^  aotd  paying  the  fine.    The  govern*- 
ment  is  in  a  committee  of  mne  persons,  who  meet 
at   London,   but  who  are  chosen  annually  by  the 
freemen  of  the  company  at  London,  Bristol,  and 
Liverpool ;   three  from   each  place.    No  commit- 
tee-man can  be  continued  in  office  for  saore  than 
three  years  together.    Any  committee-man  mi^  be 
removed  by  the  board   of  trade  and  plantations ; 
now  by  a  conunittee  of  council,  afrer  being  heard  in 
his  own  defence.     The  committee  are  foxtdd  to  ex* 
port  negroes  from  Africa^  or  to  import  any  African 
goods  into  Great  Britain.    But  as  they  are  charged  - 
with  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  garrisons,  they 
may,  for  that  purpose,  export  from  Great  Britain  to 
Africa,  goods  and  stores  of  different  kinds.    Om  of 
the  moneys  which  they  shall  receive  from  the  a)m* 
pany,  they  are  allowed  a  sum  not  exceeding  dght 
hundred  pounds,  for  the  salaries  of  their  clerks  and 
agents  at  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  the  house* 
rent  of  their  office  at  London,  and  all  other. expoaces 
of  management,  commisskwi  and  agency,  in  £ng» 
land.    What  remains  of  this  sum,  alter  defraying 
these  different  expeaces,  they  may  (toride  among 
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th^m&lyes,  as  compensation  for  their  trouble,  in 
what  manner  they  think  proper.    By  this  constitUi* 
lion,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  spirit  of 
monopoly  would  have  been  eflFectually  restrained,  and 
the  first  of  these  purposes  sufficiently  answered.     It 
would  seem,  however,  that  it  had  not*     Though  by 
the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  20.  the  fort  of  Senegal^ 
widi  all  its  d^ndencies,  had  been  invested  in  the 
company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa,  yet,  in  the 
y*ff  following  (by  the  5th  of  George  III.  c.  44.), 
not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the  whole 
coast,  from  the  port  of  Saitee,  in  South  Barbary,  to 
Cape  Rouge,  *rais  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  company,  was  vested  in  the  crown,  and  the  trade 
to  it  declared  free  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects.    The 
company  had  been  suspected  of  restridning  the  trade, 
and  of  establishing  some  sort  of  improper  monopoly* 
It  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  conceive  how,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  23d  George  II.  they  could  do  - 
80.    In  the  printed,  debates  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, not  always  the  most  authentic  records  of  truth, 
I  observe,  however,  that  they  have  been  accused  of 
this.    The  members  of  the  committee  of  nine  being 
all  merchants,  and  the  governors  and  factors  in  their 
Afferent  forts  and  settlements  bemg  all  dependent 
Uffon-them,  kie  Hot  unlikely  that  the  latter  might 
have*  giv^i  peculiar  attention  to  thfe  consignments  '^ 
and  commisdbns  of  the  former,  which  would  esta* 
Hfah  a  real  monopoly, 

¥tft  thesecbnd'of  these  purposes,  the  maintenance 
of  thdibrts  and  garrisons,  an  annual  sum  has  been 
alkmed  to  them  by  parliament,  genersdiy  abbut 
IS^bCXMt    For  the  proper  apptication  of  this  sodi. 
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the  conunittee  is  obliged  to  account  asmuaUy  to  the 
curator  baron  of  exchequer;  which  account  is  af^ 
terwards  to  be  laid  before  paritament.    But  pariia. 
inent,  which  gives  so  little  attention' to  the  s^^ca. 
6on  of  milhonsi  is  not  likely  to  give  much  to  that  of 
l^jOOOl.  a-year ;  and  the  curator  baron  oi  exche* 
quer,  from  his  profession  and  education,  is  not  likdy 
to  be  prc^undly  skilled  in  the  proper  ezpenc^  of 
forts  and  garrisons.    The  captains  of  his  m^esty's 
navy,  indeed,  or  any  other  commissioned  officers^ 
ai^mted  by  the   board   oi  admiralty,   may   ibp 
quire  into  the  condition  <^  the  forts  and  garrisoBs, 
and  report  their  observations  to  that  board.    But 
that  board  seems  to  have  no  direct  jurisdietic»i  ovar 
the  committee,  nor  any  authority  to  correct  those 
whose  conduct  it  may  thus  iaqi^e  into;  and  the 
captains  of  his  majesty^s  navy,  besides,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  always  deeply  learned  in  the  science  of 
fbrtificaticm.     Removal  £nom  an  office,  which  can  be 
oojoyed  <mly  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  id 
wfaidi  the  lawful  emoluments,   even    during  that 
term,  are  so  very  small,  seems  to  be  the  u^nost  pu- 
nishment to  which  any  committee-man  is  liable,  for 
any  fault,  except  direct  malversation,  or  anbezzle- 
ment,  either  of  tl^  public  money,  or  of  that  of  the 
con^any ;  and  the  fear  of  that  punidimem  can  ne<> 
ver  be  a  motive  of  sufficiait  wdght  to  force  a  comL 
nual  and  cai^ful  attention  to  a  business  to  which 
he  has  no  other  interest  to  attend*    The  committee 
are  accused  of  having  sent  out  bricks  and  stones 
from  Ei^land  fgr  the  reparation  of  Cfcpe  €!oast  Cas* 
tle^j^  the  coast  (rf^  Guinea;  a  bu^aoss  for  which 
piadjament  had  «ev^  times  g^ranted  an  ^straordouuy 
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sum  of  money.  These  bricks  and  stones,  too, 
which  had  dins  been  sent  upon  so  long  a  voyage* 
were  said  to  have  been  (^  so  bad  a  quality,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  rebuild,  from  the  foundation,  the 
walls  which  had  been  rqiaired  with  them.  The 
forts  and  garrisons  which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge, 
are  not  only  maintained  at  the  expelnce  of  the  state, 
but  are  voider  the  immediate  government  of  the  exe« 
cutive  powar ;  and  why  those  which  lie  south  of  diat 
cape,  and  which,  too,  are,  in  port  at  least,  maintain* 
ed  at  the  expence  of  the  state,  should  be  under  a  dif- 
ferent government,  it  seems  not  very  easy  even  to 
imagine  a  good  reason.  The  protection  of  the  Me* 
ditenranean  trade  was  the  original  purpose  or  pre- 
tence of  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  aiui  Minorca ; 
and  the  maintenance  and  government  of  those  garri- 
sons have  always  been^  very  propa*ly,  committed, 
nc^  to  the  Turlcey  company,  but  to  the  executive 
power.  In  the  extent  of  its  dominion  con^sts,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  pride  and  d^nity  of  that  pow^  ; 
and  it  is  jaot  very  likely  to  fail  in  attention  to  what  is 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  that  dominion.  The 
garrisons  at  Gibrakar  and  Minorca,  accocdingly, 
have  ncvar  been  neglected.  Though  Miiiorca  has 
been  twice  taken,  and  is  now  probably  lost  for  ever, 
that  disaster  ha»  never  even,  imputed  to  any '  ni^iect 
in  the  executive  power.  I  would  not,  however,  be 
understood  to  insiniiate,  that  either  of  those  expen- 
sive i^Mriaons  was  mer,  even  in  the  smallest  d^ee, 
necessai^  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  or%tn« 
ally  K%nembered  from  the  Spanish  moofurchy. 
TJ^at  di^Qxemb^nnent,  perhaps,  never  served  any 
othw  xmi  purpose  thto  to  aUenate  from  England  hear 
nj^uirsJ  aJJy  the  kiog  of  Spain,  and  to  unite  the  two 
principal  bniAch^  ^  the  ^houde  f>f  JBaurbon  in  » 
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much  stricter  ind  more  permanent  alliance  than  the 
ties  of  blood  could:  erer  have  united  them. 

JointstQck  compfemies^  established  either  by  royal 
charter,  or  by  act  of  parliament,  diflfer  in  several  re- 
spects, not  only  from  regulated  cempanies^  but  from 
private  copaitneries.  . 

Firsts  in  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner,  without 
the  consent  of  the  company,  can  transfer  his  share 
to  another  person,  or  introduce  a  new  member  into 
the  company.  Each  member,  howeter,  may,  upon 
proper  warning,  withdraw  from  the  copartnery,  an4 
demand  payment  from  them  of  his  share  of  tl^e  com- 
mon stock.  In  a  joint-stock  company,  on  the  contra, 
ry,  no  member  can  demand  payment  of  his  share 
from  the  company ;  but  each  member  can,  without 
their  consent,  transfer  his  share  to  another  person^ 
and  thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The  value  of 
a  share  in  a  joint  stock,  is  always  the  price  which; 
it  will  bring  in  the  market ;  and  this  may  be  either 
greater  or  less  in  any  proportion,  than  the  sum 
which  its  o\;^ner  stands  credited  for  in  the  stock  of  die 
company. 

Secondly,  in  a  private  copartnery,  each  parmer  is' 
bound  for  the  debts  contracted  by  the  company,  td 
the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In  a  joint-stock 
company,  on  thte  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound 
only  to  the  extent  of  his  share. 

The  trade  of  a  joint-stock  company  is  always  ma- 
naged by  a  court  of  directors.  This  court,  feideed^ 
is  frequently  subject,  in  many  respects,  to  the  con- 
troul  of  a  general  court  of  proprietors.  But  the 
greater  part  of  these  proprietors  seldom  pretend  to 
understand  any  thing  of  the  buaness  of  the  company$^ 
and  when  the  spirit  of  facticm  happens  not  to  preVJal 
among  them,  give  themselves  no  trouble  about  it,. 
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feut  receive  contentedly  si^cli  half-yearly  or  yearly  di* 
vidend,  as  the  directors  thiofc  proper  to  make  tp 
jthem.  This  total  exemption  from  trouble  and  from 
risk,  beyond  a  limited  sum,  encourages  many  people 
to  become  adventurers  in  joint-stock  companies,  who 
would,  upon  no  account,  hazard  their  fortunes  in 
any  private  q<q)artnery..  Such  companies,  therefore^ 
f:ommonIy  draw  to  themselves  much  greater  stocks 
than  any  private  copartnery  jcan  boast  of. .  The  trad* 
jng  stock  of  the  Sputh-se^  coippany,  at  toe  time^ 
amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty-three  millions  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds*  The  divifjeji  capital  of 
the  bank  of  England  amounts^  at  present,  to  ten 
millions  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds. 
Xh^  directory  qf  such  companies,  howeyer,  being  the 
[fianager^  rather  of  other  people's  money  than  of 
their  own,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  they 
ghould  watch  pver  it  \^ath  the  same  anjaous  vigilance 
with  which  th^  partners  in  a  priyafe  copartnery  fre* 
quently  watch  over  their  own.  JLike  the  stewards 
pf  ^  rich  man,  they  are  apt  to  consider  atjent{op  to 
g^^aU  matters  as  not  for  their  master^s  honour,  an4» 
very  easily  give  themselves  a  dispensation  from  hav- 
ing it.  Negligence  and  profusion,  therefore,  must 
always  prevail,  n^of  e  ox  less,  in  the  management  of 
th^  affairs  ^of  such  a  company.  It  is  ypon  this  ac- 
count, |Jiat  joint-stqck  companies  for  foreign  trade 
have  seldom  been  able  to  maintain  the  competition 
against  private  adventurers.  They  have,  accordingly, 
very  seldqm  succeeded  without  an  exclusive  pri-^ 
yil^ge-;  and  frequently  have  not  succeeded  with  one^ 
Without  an  gxclusive  privilege,  they  have  commonly 
Ji^m^naged  the  trade.  With  an  exclusive  privj*. 
Ipge^  they  have  both  mismanaged  and  confined  iu 
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The  royal  African  company,  the  predecessors  of 
the  present  African  company,  had  an  exclusive  pri- 
Yilege  by  charter;  but  as  that  charter  had  not  been 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  the  trade,  fai  conse- 
quence of  the  declaration  of  rights,  was,  soon  after 
the  revolution,  laid  open  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects. 
The  Hudsons-bay  company  are,  as  to  their  legal 
rights,  in  the  same  situation  as  the  royal  African 
company.  Their  exclusive  charter  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament.  The  South-sea 
company,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  trading 
company,  had  an  exclusive  privilege  confirmed  by 
act  of  pariiametit ;  as  have  likewise  the  present  unit- 
ed company  of  merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  royal  African  company  soon  found  that 
they  could  not  maintain  the  competition  against  pri- 
vate adventurers,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  decla- 
ration of  rights,  they  continued  for  some  time  to  call 
interlopers,  and  to  persecute  as  such.  In  1698, 
however,  the  private  adventurers  were  subjected  to  a 
duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  almost  all  the  different 
'  branches  of  their  trade,  to  be  employed  by  the  com- 
pany  in  the  maintenance  of  their  forts  and  garrisons. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  heavy  tax,  the  company 
were  still  unable  to  maintain  the  competition.  Thdr 
stock  and  credit  gradually  declined.  In  1712,  their 
debts  had  become  so  great,  that  a  particulsur  act  of 
parliament  was  thought  necessary,  both  for  their  se- 
curity and  for  that  of  their  creditors.  It  was  enact- 
ed, that  the  resolution  of  two  thirds  of  these  credit- 
ors in  number  and  value,  should  bind  the  rest ;  both 
with  regard  to  the  time  which  should  be  allowed  to 
the  company  for  the  payment  of  their  debts>  and 
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with  regard  to  wy  other  agreement  which  it  might 
be  thought  proper  to  make  with  them  concemii^ 
those  debts.  In  1730  their  affairs  were  in  so  great 
disorder,  that  they  were  altogether  mcapable  of 
maintaining  then:  forts  and  garrisons^  the  sole  pur« 
pose  and  pretext  of  their  institution.  From  thi^ 
year,  till  thejr  final  dissolution^  the  parliament  judg* 
ed  it  necessary  to  allow  the  annual^  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  for  that  purpose.  ,  In  1739,  after  hav- 
ing bee^  for  many  years  losers  by  die  trade  of  carry- 
ing negroes  to  the  West  Indies,  tney  at  la^  resolved 
to  give  it  up  altogether ;  to  jsell  to  the  private  traders 
to  America,  the  negroes  whfc^  they  purchased  upcm 
the  coast;  and  to  empby  their  servants  in  a  trade  to 
the  inland  parts  of  Africa  for  gold  dust,  elephants 
teeth,  dying  dru^  ^c.  But  t|^ir  success  in  this 
more  confined  tx^e  was  not  greater  than  in  their 
former  extei^ve  one.  Their  Si^ms  continued  to  go 
gradually  to  decUne,  till  at  last,  being  in  every  re- 
spect a  bankrupt  comply,  they  were  dissolved  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  their  forts  smd  garrisons  vest- 
ed in  the  pr^s^t  regulf|ted  company  of  merchants 
trading  to  Africa.  Before  the  erection  of  the  royal 
African  company,  there  had  been  three  other  joint- 
stock  companies  successively  established,  one  after 
another,  for  the  African  trade.  They  were  all  equally 
unsuccessfuL  ,  They  all,  however,  had  exclusive 
charters,  which,  though  not  confirmed  by  act  of  par- 
liament, were  in  those  days  supposed  to  convey  a 
real  exclusive  privilege. 

The  Hudspns^bay  company,  before  their  misfor- 
tunes in  the  late  war,  had  been  much  more  fortu- 
j^te  than  the  royal  African  company.  Their  ne- 
cessary expmce  i^  much  sqaaUer.    The  whole  num. 
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beif  of  people  whom  they  maintain  in  their  different 
settlements  and  habitations,  which  they  have  honour- 
ed with  the  name  of  forts,  is  said  not  to  ex<ieed  a 
hundred  and  twenty  persons.  This  livimber,  how- 
ever, is  sufficient  to  prepare  before-hand  the  cargo 
of  furs  and  other  goods  necessary  for  loading  their 
ships,  which,  on  account  of  the  ice,  can  seldom  re- 
main above '  six  or  eight  weeks  in  those  seas.  Thi^ 
advantage  of  haviilg  a  cargo  ready  prepared,  could 
not,  for  several  years^  be  acquired  by  private  adven- 
,^urers ;  and  without  it  thare  seems  to  be  no  possibi- 
lity of  tfadmg  to  Jiudson's-bay.  The  moderate  ca^? 
pital  of  the  company,  which ^  it  is  said,  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  ^nd  ten  thousand  pounds,  may, 
besides/ be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  engross  the 
whole,  or  almost  the  whole  trade  and  surplus  pro- 
duce*, of  the  miserable  though  extensive  country^ 
coniprehfended  within  their  charter.'  No  private  ad- 
venturers, accordingly,  have  ever  attempted  to  trade 
to  that  country  in  competition  with  them.  This 
company,  therefore,  have  always  enjoyed  an  exclu- 
sive trade,  in  fact,  though  they  may  have  no  right  to 
it  in  law.  Over  and  above  all  this,  the  moderate 
capital  of  this  company  is  said  to  be  divided  among 
a  very  small  number  of  proprietors.  But  a  joint- 
stock  company,  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  pro- 
prietors, with  a  moderate  capital,  approaches  very 
nearly  to  ^he  nature  of  a  private  copartnery,  and 
may  be  capable  of  neariy  the  same  degree  of  vigi- 
lance and  attention.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  if,  in  consequence  of  these  different  advan- 
tages, the  Hudson's-bay  company  had,  before  the 
late  war,  been  ^ble  fo  carry  on  their  trade  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  success.  *  It  does  not  seeiti 
prpbablea  however^  that  their  profits  ever  appit)ach- 
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ed  to  what  the  late  Mr,  Dobbs  imagined  them.  A  much 
more  sober  and  judicious  writer,  Mr.  Anderson,  au- 
thor of  The  Historical  and  Chronological  Deduction  of 
Commerce,  very  justly  observes,  that  upon  examining 
the  accounts  which  Mr,  Dobbs  himself  has  given  for 
several  years  together,  of  their  exports  and  imports, 
and  upon  making  proper  allowances  for  their  extra- 
ordinary risk  and  expence,  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
profits  deserve  to  be  envied,  or  that  they  can  much, 
if  at  all,  exceed  the  ordinary  profits  of  trade. 

The  South-sea  company  never  had  any  forts  or  gar- 
risons to  maintain,  and  therefore  were  entirely  ex- 
empted from  one  great  expence,  to  which  other 
joint-stock  companies  for  foreign  trade  are  subject. 
But  they  had  an  immense  capital  divided  among  an 
immense  number  of  projirietors.  It  was  naturally  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  folly,  negligence,  and  pro* 
fusion,  should  prevail  in  the  whole  management  of 
their  aflfairs.  The  knavery  and  extravagance  of  their 
stock-jobbing  projects  are  sufficiently  known,  and  the 
explication  of  them  would  be  foreign  to  the  present 
subject.  Their  mercantile  projects  were  not  much 
better  conducted.  The  first  trade  which  they  engag- 
ed in,  was  that  of  supplying  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
with  negroes,  of  which  (in  consequence  of  what  was 
called  the  assiento  contract  granted  theni  hythe  treaty 
of  Utrecht)  they  had  the  exclusive  privilege.  But  as 
it  was  not  expected  that  much  profit  could  be  made 
by  this  trade,  both  the  Portuguese  and  French  com- 
panies, who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  same  terms  be- 
fore them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they  were  allow- 
ed, as  compensation,  to  send  annually  a  ship  of  a  cer- 
tain burden,  to  trade  directly  %q  the  Spa^ish  West  In^ 
dies.  .  Of  the  ten  voyages  which  this  annual  ship  waa 
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allowed  to  make,  they  are  said  td  hav^  gidMd  con^ 
derabh  by  one,  that  of  the  Royal  CztcAmeyin  1731  j 
:lnd  to  have  been  losers,  nl6re  dr  lc8dj  by  almost  all 
the  rest.  Their  ill  success  was  imputed^  by  their  fee* 
tors  and  agents,  to  the  e3£tortion  and  oppression  of  th^ 
Spanish  gdvemment;  but  was,  perhaps,  principally 
owing  to  the  profusion  and  depredations  of  those  very 
fectors  and  agents ;  some  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
acquired  great  fortunes,  even  in  one  year.  In  1734, 
the  company  petitioned  the  king,  that  they  might  btt 
allowed  to  dispose  of  the  trade  and  tonnage  of  their 
annual  ship,  on  account  of  the  little  profit  which  they , 
made  by  it,  and  to  accept  of  such  equivalent  to  they 
could  obtain  from  the  king  of  Spain* 

In  1724,  this  company  had  undertake  the  whale* 
fishery*  Of  this,^  indeed,  they  had  no  mcmopoiy} 
]^t  as  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no  other  British  sub^ 
jects  appear  to  have  engaged  in  it.  Of  the  eight  voy- 
ages which  their  ships  made  to  Greenland,  they  were 
gainers  by  one,  aiid  losers  by  all  the  rest.  After  their 
eighth  and  last  voyage,  v^tn  they  had  sold  their  ships^ 
&oTety  and  utensils,  they  found  that  their  whole  loss^ 
i^on  tbi&branch,capital  and  interest  incliKled,amotmt- 
ed  to  upwards  of  two  htmdred  and*thhrty-seven  thou* 
aiid  pounds. 

Iii  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parliament  to 
be  allowed  to  ^vide  their  immense  capital  of  more 
than  thfrty-thre^  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
petmds,  th$  whole  of  which  had  been  lent  to  govern* 
ment,  iftto  two  equal  parts :  the  pne  half,  or  upwards 
<tf  sixteen  imlUons  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds^  td 
be  put  upon  the  same  footmg  with  other  government 
Mnuhie^,  zt^  not  to  be  subject  to  the  debts  confrace« 
td^  or  bssed  iacursred,  by  die  directors  of  tfiie  com^ 
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paaiy)  la  Ae  prosecution  of  di^  mercantile  projects; 
the  other  hatf  to  r^niaifi  as  .before,  a  trading  sfock, 
a^  to  be  subject  to  those  4eb(?8  and  losses.  The  pe- 
tition was  too  reasonable  not  to  be  granted.  In  1 7SS, 
they  again  peti€ioilied  the  parliament,  that  three  fourths 
of  their  trading  stock  might  be  turned  into  annuity 
stock,  and  only  one  fourth  remain  as  trading  stock, 
or  exposed  to  the  hazards  arising  from  the  bad  ma- 
^gement  of  their  directors.  Both  their  annuity  and 
trading  stocks  had,  by  this  time,  been  reduced  more 
than  two  millions  each,  by  several  diflferent  payments 
from  government ;  so  that  this  fourth  amounted  only 
to  3,662,7841.  8s,  6d,  In  1748,  all  the  demands  of 
the  company  upon  the  king  of  Spain,  in  consequence 
of  the  assiento  contract,  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  given  up  for  what  was  supposed  an  equi-. 
vaient.  An  end  was  put  to  their  trade  with  the  Spa- 
nish West  Indies;  the  remainder  of  their  trading  stock 
was  turned  into  an  annuity  stock  ;  and  the  company 
ceased,  in  every  respect,  to  be  a  trading  company. 

It  ought  to  be  observed;,  that  in  the  trade  which  the 
South-sea  company  carried  on  by  means  of  fheir  an- 
nusfl  ship,  the  only  trade  by  which  it  ever  was  expect- 
ed that  they  could  make  any  considerable  profit,  they 
were  not  without  competitors,  either  in  the  foreign  or 
in  the  home  mafket.  At  Carthagena,  Porto  Bello, 
and  La  Vera  Cruz,  they  had  to  encounter  the  com- 
petition of  the  Spanish  merchants,  who  brought  from 
Cadiz  to  those  markets,  European  goods,  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  outward  cargo  of  their  ship ;  and  in 
England  they  had  to  encounter  that  of  the  English 
merchants,  who  imported  from  Cadiz  goods  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  of  the  same  kind  with  the  in- 
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ward  cargo.  The  goods,  both  of  the  Spanish  and 
English  merchants,  indeed,  were  perhaps  subject  to 
higher  duties.  But  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  negli- 
gence, profusion,  and  malversation  of  the  servants  ot 
the  company^  had  probacy  been  a  tax  much  heavier 
than  all  those  duties.  That  a  joint-stock  company 
should  be  able  to  carry  on  successfully  any  branch  of 
foreign  trade,  when  private  adventurers  can  come  into 
any  sort  of  open  and  fair  competition  with  them,  seems 
contrary  to  all  experience. 

The  old  English  East  India  company  was  establish- 
ed in  1600,  by  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
the  first  twelve  voyages  which  they  fitted  out  for  India, 
they  appear  to  have  traded  as  a  regulated  company, 
with  separate  stocks,  though  only  in  the  general  ships 
of  the  company.  In  1612,  they  united  into  a  joint 
stock.  Their  charter  was  exclusive,  ahd,  though  not 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  was  in  those  days  sup* 
posed  to  convey  a  real  exclusive  privilege.  For  many 
years,  therefore,  they  were  not  much  disturbed  by  in*- 
terlopers.  Their  capital,  which  never  exceeded  seven 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  pounds,  and  of 
which  fifty  pounds  was  a  share,  was  not  so  exorbitant, 
nor  their  dealings  so  extensive,  as  to  afford  either  a 
pretext  for  gross  negligence  and  i^rofusion,  or  a  cover 
to  gross  malversation.  Notwithstanding  some  extra- 
ordinary losses,  occasioned  partly  by  the  malice  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  company,  and  partly  by  pther  acci* 
dents,  they  carried  on  for  many  years  a  successftil 
trade.  But  in  process  of  time,  when  the  principles  of 
liberty  were  better  understood,  it  became  every  day 
more  and  more  doubtful,  how  far  a  royal  charter,  not 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  could  convey  an  eX'- 
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elusive  privilege.  Upon  this  question  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  justice  were  not  uniform,  but  varied  with 
the  authority  of  government,  and  the  humours  of  the 
times.  Interlopers  multiplied  upon  them ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  through  the 
whole  of  that  of  James  II.  and  .during  a  part  of  that 
of  William  III.  reduced  them  to  great  distress.  In 
1698,  a  proposal  was  made  to.  parliament,  of  advanc- 
ing two  millions  to  government  at  eight  per  cent, 
provided  the  subscribers  were  erected  into  a  new  East 
India  company,  with  exclusive  privileges.  The  old 
East  India  company  oifered  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  nearly,  the  amount  of  their  capital,  at  four  per 
cent,  upon  the  same  conditions.  But  such  was  at  that 
time  the  state  of  public  credit,  that  it  was  more  con- 
venient for  government  to  borrow  two  millions  at  eight 
per  cent;  than  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  four. 
The  proposal  of  the  new  subscribers  was  accepted, 
and  a  new  East  India  company  established  in  conse-. 
quence.  The  old  East  India,  company,  however,  had 
a  right  to  continue  their  trade  till  1701.  They  had, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  their  treasurer,  sub- 
scribed very  artfully  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  into  the  stock  of  the  new.  By  a  negli- 
gence in  the  expression  of  the  act  of  parliament,  which 
veited  the  East  India  trade  in  the.  subscribers  to  this 
loan  of.  two  millions,  it  did  not  appear  Evident  that 
they  were  all  obliged  to  unite  into  a  joint  stock.  A 
few  private  traders,  whose  subscriptions  (amounted 
only  to  seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  insisted 
upon  the  privilege  of  trading  separately  upon  their 
own  stocks,  and  at  their  own  risk.  The  old  East 
India  company  had  a  right  to  a  separate  trade  upon 
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their  own  stock  tUl  1701  ;  and  they  had  likewise, 
fcoth  before  and  after  that  period,  a  right,  Kfce  that  of 
i)ther  private  traders,  to  a  separate  trade  upon  the 
•three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pound??,  which 
they  had  subscribed  into  the  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany. The  competition  of  the  two  companies  with  the 
|»ivate  traders,  and  with  one  another,  is  said  to  have 
well  nigh  ruined  both.  Upon  a  subsequent  occasion, 
in  1780,  miien  a  proposal  was  made  to  parliament  for 
putting  the  trade  under  the  management  of  a  regulat- 
ed company,  and  thereby  laying  it  in  some  measure 
open,  the  East  India  company,  in  opposition  to  this 
proposal,  represented,  in  very  strong  terms,  what  had 
been,  at  this  time,  the  miserable  effects,  as  they  thought 
them,  of  this  competition.  In  India,  they  said,  it  rais- 
ed the  price  of  goods  so  high,  that  they  were  not 
worth  the  buying  ;  and  in  England,  by  oyerstQcking 
the  market,  it  sunk  their  price  so  low^  that  no  profit 
could  be  made  by  them.  That  by  a  more  plentiful 
supply,  to  the  great  advantage  and  ccaiveniency  of ' 
the  public,  it  must  have  reduced,  very  much,  the 
price  of  India  goods  in  the  English  market,  cahnot 
well  be  doubted ;  but  that  it  should  have  raised  very 
much  their  price  in  the  Indian  maricet,  seems  not 
tcry  probable,  as  all  the  extraordinary  demand  which 
that  competition  could  occasion  must  have  been  but 
as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  immense  ocean  of  Indian 
commerce.  The  increa^  of  demand,  besides,  though 
in  the  beginning  it  may  sometimes  raise  die  price  of 
goods,  never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the  knug-run.  h 
encourages  production,  and  thereby  increases  the 
competition  of  the  producers,  who,  in  order  to  im- 
dersell  one  another^  have  recourse  to  new  iiivKt#ns 
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^iabour  and  new  ianproreiacms  o(n%  *vhich  might 
never  otfierwise  haye  been  thought  o£  The  misei^able 
eifects  ^  which  th«  compamy  4X)mpl2uaQffid9  were  tht 
d^eapness  of  coMumptiaii,  and  the  encauragement 
pv^ea  to  produaion^  pneciseiy  \he  two  effaots  wiikh 
k  is  tKe  great  businees  of  polkioal  economy  to  faro* 
fnote.  The  competitiony  howeyer,  of  which  they  gave 
l^is  doleful  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  be  of 
long  continuance.  In  1 702,  the  two  companies  were^ 
in  some  measure,  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite, 
to  which  the  <^u^en  was  the  ^ird  party;  aadin  17(^ 
they  were,  by  act<5f  pariiament,  perfectly  consolidated 
into  one  company,  by  their  pi'esent  name  of  thf 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  ,^  East 
Indies.  Into  this  act  it  was  thought  worth  wh>le  to 
insert  a  clausejaUowingthe^seps^^te  traders^to  continue 
^eir  trade  till  Micfhaelmas  171 1;  but  at  the  same 
time  empowering  the  Erectors,  upon  ifenee  years  no- 
tice, to  redeem  their  little  capital  of  seven  thousaaid 
two  hundred  pounds,  sHid  thereby  to  t:cmvert  the  w^le 
4Stocfc  of  the  company  into  a  joint  €toct.  8y  the  -same 
act,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  oansequcnce  of  a 
new  loan  to  'government,  was  augmented  from  two 
millions  to  three  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  In  ^  1 748,  the  company  advanced  another 
niiUion  to  government.  But  this  million  feeing  raised, 
sot  by  a  call  ^pon  the  proprietors,  .but  t>y  celling  an- 
nuities and  contracting  bond-debts,  it  did  not  augmeiit 
•ribe  stock  upon  which  the  proprietors  e^ujd  claim  ^ 
dividend.  It  augmented,  however,  their  trading  stock, 
it  being  equally  UaUe,  with  the  ot?ber  three  mfllion« 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  'to  the  losses  ^ustsun* 
-fAp  »id  ddbts  contracted  by  ihe  xompany,  in  pffs^* 
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cufion  of  their  mercantile  projects.  From  1 708,  or  at 
least  from  1711,  this  company,  being  delivered  from 
all  competitors,  and  fiiUy  established  in  the  m©rK)poIy 
of  the  English  commerce  to  the  East  Indies,  carried 
on  a  successful  trade,  and,  from  their  profits,  mad^ 
annually  a  moderate  dividend,  to  their  proprietors. 
During  the  Prench  war,  which  began  in,  1741,  the 
ambition  of  Mr.  Dupleix,  the  French  governor  of 
Pondicherry,  involved  them  in  the  wars  of  the.  Car- 
natic,  and  in  the  politics  of  the  Indian  princes.  After 
many  signal  successes,  and  equally  signal  Iqsses,  they 
at  last  lost  Madras,  at  that  time  their  principal  settle- 
ment in  India.  It  was  restored  to  them  by  the  treaty 
p{  Ai?:-la-ChapeUe ;  and,  about  this  time,  the  spirit  of 
war  and  conquest  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
their  servants  in  India,  and  never  since  to  have  left 
them.  During  the  French  war,  which  b^gan  in  1755, 
their  arms  partook  of  the  general  good  fortime  of 
those  of  Great  Britain.  They  defended  Madras,  took 
Pondicherry,  recovered  Calcutta,  and  acquired  the 
revenues  of  a  rich  and  extensive  territory ,[  amounting, 
it  was.th^n  sajid^.  to  upwards  of  three  millions  a- year. 
They  remained  for  several  years  in  quiet  possjes^on  of 
this  revenue;  but  in  1767,  administration^  laid  claim 
to  their  territorial  acquisitions,  and  the  revei^ue  aris- 
ing from  them,  as  of  right  belonging  to,  the  crown; 
;md  the  company,  in  compensation  for  thi^  claim, 
agreed  to  p^ay  to  govemmenf  four  hundred  thousand 
.pounds  a-year.  They  had,  before  this,  gradually  aug- 
mented their  dividend  from  about  six  to  t^  per  cent. : 
that  i§,  upon  their  capital  of  three  tnilljc«is  two  hun- 
dred thj^usand  pounds,  they  had  increased  it  by  a 
bw4^e<l  ^4  tWi?oty»eight  tl^ousand  poundgj^  or  ha4 
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^sed  it  from  one  hundred  and  ninety- two  thousand^ 
to  three  hundred  artd  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
They  wa-e  attempting,  about  this  time,  to  raise  it  still 
further,  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  would 
have  made  their  annual  payments  to  their  proprietors 
equal  to  what  they  had  agreed  to  pay  annually  to  go^ 
vemment,  or  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
But  during  the  two  years  in  which  their  agreement 
with  government  was  to  take  place,  they  were  restrain* 
ed  from  any  further  increase  of  dividend  by  two  sue* 
iressive  acts  of  parliament,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
enable  them  to  make  a  speedier  progress  in  the  pay* 
ment  of  their  debts,  which  were  at  this  time  estimat- 
ed at  upwards  of  six  or  seven  millions  sterling.  In 
1 769,  they  renewed  their  agreement  with  government 
for  five  years  more,  and  stipulated,  that  during  th^ 
course  of  that  period,they  should  be  allowed  gradually 
to  increase  their  dividend  to  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  nevet  incrjeasing  it,  however,  more  than  one 
per  cent,  in  one  year.  This  increase  of  dividend,  there? 
fore,  when  it  had  risen  to  its  utmost  height,  could  augr 
ment  their  annual  payments,  to  their  proprietors  and 
government  together^  but  by  six  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  pounds,  beyond  what  they  had  been  before 
thdr  late  territorial  acquisitions.  What  the  gross  ret 
venue  of  those  territorial  acquisitions  was  supposed  tQ 
amotmt  to,  has  jilre^dy  been  mentioned  ;  and  by  ah 
account  brought  by  the  Cruttenden  East  Indiaman  in 
1769,  the  n^at  revenue,  clear  of  all  deductions  and 
military  charges,  was  stated  at  two  millions  forty-eight 
thousand  seven.hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds.  They 
were  said,  at  the  same  time,  to  possess  another  revenue, 
i^'ifiMjg  P??tly  froin  lands,  but  chiefly  frpm  thex:ustQin| 
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OstaWished  at  their  different  settleinMits,  amouming 
to  four  hundred  and  thiity^iM  tbou»and  j^ounds. 
The  profits  of  their  trade,*  too,  according  to  the  ey'u 
deuce  of  their  chairman  before  the  house  of  commons, 
amouRted,  at  this  time,  to  at  least  four  hundred  thou» 
sand  pounds  a-year;  accordmgioihat  of  their  accouiiit* 
ant,  to  at  least  five  hundred  thousand';  according  to 
the  lowest  account,  at  least  equal  to  the  highest  diyir 
dcnd  that  was  to  be  paid  to  their  proprietors*  So  great 
a  revenue  might  certainly  have  afforded  an  augment- 
ation  of  six  hundred  and  eight  thousand  pounds  in  their 
annual  payments  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  left  a 
large  sinking  fund,  sufficient  for  the  speedy  reduction 
of  their  debt.  In  1 773,  however,  their  debts,  inetead 
of  being  reduced,  were  augmented  by  an  arrear  to  the 
treasury',  in  the  payment  of  the  four  hundred  chous^u! 
pounds }  by  another  to  the  custom-hoiise,  for  duties 
unpaid  ;  by  a  large  debt  to  the  bank,  for  money  bor- 
rowed ;  and  by  a  fourth,  for  bills  drawn  upon  them 
from  India,  and  wantoijy  accepted,  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
distress  whiich  these  accumulated  claims  brought  upon 
them,  obliged  them  not  only  to  reduce  all  at^nce  their 
dividend  to  six  per  ^ent.  but  to  throw  themselves  upon 
the  mercy  of  government,  and  to  supplicate,  first,  ^ 
release  from  the  further  payment  of  the  stipulated  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and,  secondly,  a 
loan  of  fourteen  hundred  thousand,  to  save  them  from 
immediate  bankruptcy.  The  great  increase  of  their 
fortune  had,  it  seems,  only  served  to  ftimish  their 
servants  with  a  pretext  for  greater  profusion,  and  a 
cover  for  greater  malversation,  than  in  projx)rtion  even 
%o  that  iacrease  of  fortune.  Jhe  conduct  of  their  ser* 
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vants  in  India,  ^uid  the  general  state  of  their  ai^irs 
both  in  India  and  in  Europe,  became  the  subject  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  :  in  consequence  of  which,  sew 
veral  very  important  alterations  were  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  their  government,both  at  home  and  abroad* 
In  India,  thdr  principal  settlements  of  Madras,  Bom* 
bay,  and  Calcutta,  which  had  before  been  altogether 
independent  of  one  another,  were  subjected  to  a  go* 
vemor^general,  assisted  by  a  council  of  four  assessors^ 
parliament  assuming  to  itself  the  first  nomination  of 
this  governor  and  council,  who  were  to  reside  at  CaU 
cutta ;  that  city  having  now  become,  what  Madras  was 
b^re,  the  most  important  of  the  English  settlements 
in  Jndia.  The  court  of  the  mayor  of  Calcutta,  origi- 
nally instituted  for  the  trial  of  mercantile  causes,  which 
arose  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  had  gradually 
extended  its  jurisdiction  with  the  extension  of  the  em- 
pire.  It  was  now  reduced  and  confined  to  the  original 
purpose  of  its  institution.  Instead  of  it,  a  new  supreme 
court  of  judicature  was  established,  consisting  of  a 
chief  justice  and  three  judges,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown.  In  Europe,  the  qualification  necessary  to  en- 
title  a  proprietor  to  vote  at  their  general  courts  was 
raised,  from  five  hundred  pounds,  the  original  price  of 
a  share  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  to  a  thousand 
pounds.  In  order  to  vote  upon  this  qualification,  too, 
it  wa,s  declared  necessary,  that  he  should  have  possess- 
ed it,  if  acquired  by  his  own  purchase,  and  not  by  in- 
hentan^e,  tot  at  least  one  year^  instead  of  six  months, 
the  term  requisite  before.  The  court  of  twenty-four 
directors  had  before  been  chosen  annually;  but  it  was 
now  enacted,  that  each  director  should,  forthefuture, 
be  cjiosen  for  four,  years ;  spi  pf  t^m,  h<?wever,  to 
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go  out  of  office  by  rotation  every  year,  and   not  b6 
capable  of  being  re-chosen  at  the  election  of  the  six! 
new  directors  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  consequence  of 
these  alterations,  the  courts,  both  of  the  proprietors 
and  directors,  it  was  expected,  would  be  likely  to  act 
with  more  dignity  and  steadiness  than  they  had  usually 
done  before.     But  it  seems  impossible,  by  any  altera- 
tions, to  render  those  courts,  in  any  respect,  fit  to  go- 
vern, or  even  to  share  in  the  government  of  a  great 
empire  ;  because  the  greater  part  of  their  members 
must  always  have  too  Httle  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
that  empire,  to  give  any  serious  attention  to  what  may 
promote  it.     Frequently  a  man  of  great,  sometimes 
even  a  man  of  small  fortune,  is  willing  to  purchase  a . 
thousand  pounds  share  in  Indii  stocky  merely  for  the 
influence  which  he  expects  to  acquire  by  a  vote  in  the 
court  of  proprietors.  It  gives  him  a  share,  though  not 
in  the  plunder,  yet  in  the  appointment  of  the  plunderers 
of  India;  the  court  of  directors,  though  they  make  that 
appointment,  being  necessarily  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  the  proprietors,  who  not  only  elect  those 
directors,  but  sometimes  ov^r-rule  the  appointments  of 
their  servants  in  India.  Provided  he  can  enjoy  this  in- 
fluence for  a  few  years,  and  thereby  provide  for  a 
certain  number  of  his  friends,  he  frequently  cares 
little  about  the  dividend,  or  even  about  the  value  of 
the  stock  upon  which  his  vote  is  founded.  About  the 
prosperity  of  the  great  empire,  in  the  government  of 
which  that  vote  gives  him  a  share^  he  seldom  cares  at 
all.  No  other  sovereigns  ever  were,  or,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  ever  could  be,  so  perfectly  indiffierent 
about  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their  subjects,  the 
improvement  or  waste  of  their  dominions,  the  glory 
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or  disgrace  of  their  administration,  as,  from  irre^st- 
ible  moral  causes,  the  greater  part  of  the  proprietor! 
of  such  a  mercantile  company  are,  and  necessarily 
must  be.  This  indifference,  too,  was  more  likely  tQ 
be  increased  than  diminished  by  some  of  the  new  r©» 
gulations  which  were  made  in  consequence  of  the 
parliamentary  inquiry.  By  a  resolution  of  the  house 
of  commons,  for  example,  it  was  declared,  that  whi» 
the  1,400,0001.  lent  to  the  company  by  government, 
should  be  paid,  and  their  bond-debts  be  reduced  tQ 
1,500,0001.  they  might  then,  and  not  till  then,  di. 
vide  eight  per  cent,  upon  their  capital;  and  that  what^- 
ever  remained  of  their  revenues  and  neat  profits  at 
home  should  be  divided  into  four  parts;  three  of  jtbem 
to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  use  of  the  piab- 
Jic,  and  the  fourth  to  be  reserved  as  a  fund,  either /or 
the  further  reduction  of  their  bond-debts,  or  for  the 
.discharge  of  other  contingent  exigencies  which  the 
company  might  labour  under.  But  if  the  company 
were  bad  stewards  and  bad  sovereigns,  when  xh^ 
whole  df  their  neat  revenue  and  profits  belonged  jt^ 
themselves,  and  were  at  their  own  disposal,  they  wer^ 
purely  not  likely  to  be  better  when  three  fourth^  of 
them  were  to  belong  to  other  people,  and  the  othjer 
fourth,  though  to  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  thj^ 
.company,  yet  to  be  so  imder  the  inspection  ^d  Vfith 
the  approbation  of  other  people. 

It  might  be  more  agreeable  to  the  company  that- 
.their  own  servants  and  dependents  should  have  either, 
the  pleasure  of  wasting,  or  the  profit  of  embezzling, 
whatever  sujt)1us  might  remain,  after  paying  thepro^ 
.posed  dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  than  that  it  should 
4:omq  into  the  hiands  of  a  §et  of  people  lyith  whpjw 
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lAose  resoiutioas  could  scarce  faSl  to  set  them  in  some 
mesffiiiTe  ait  variance.  The  interest  of  those  senrams 
and  dependents  might  so  far  predominate  in  the  court 
K)f  proprietors,  as  sometimes  to  dispose  it  to  support 
the  afothors  of  depredations  which  had  been  comnnt* 
ted,  in  direct  violation  of  its  own  authority.  With  the 
majority  of  proprietOTs,  the  support  ev«i  ^f  the  ati- 
thority  of  their  own  court  might  sometimes  be  a  mat- 
ter of  less  consequence  than  the  support  of  those  who 
had  set  that  authority  at  defijmce. 

The  regulations  of  177S,  accordingly,  did  not  put 
aa  end  to  the  disorders  of  the  company's  government 
In  India.  Notwithstanding  that,  during  a  momentary 
fit  of  good  conduct,  they  had  at  one  time  collected 
info  the  treasury  of  Calcutta  more  than  3,000,0001. 
steritng;  notwithstanding  that  they  had  afterwards 
extended  either  their  dominion  or  their  depredations 
over  a  vast  accession  of  some  of  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  countries  in  feidia,  all  was  wasted  and  destroy. 
ed.  They  found  themselves  altogether  unprepared 
to  stop  or  resist  the  incursbn  of  Hyder  Ali ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  those  disorders,  the  company  is  now 
(1784)  in  greater  distress  than  ever;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  immediate  bankruptcy,  is  once  more  re- 
duced to  supplicate  the  assistance  of  government. 
Different  phns  have  been  proposed  by  the  different 
parties  in  parliament  for  the  better  management  of  its 
affairs ;  and  all  those  plans  seem  to  agree  in  suppos- 
ing, what  was  indeed  always  abundantly  evident,  that 
it  is  altogether  unfit  to  govern  its  territorial  posses- 
sions. .  Even  the  company  itself  seems  to  be  convinc- 
ed of  its  own  incapacity  so  far,  and  seems,  upon  that 
account,  vrilling  to  give  them  tip  to  government. 
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Widi  tbe  l%lit  df  ponemasig  fc^it  and  gaiviioqB  in 
disttnt  and  btfbaroM  coimtries,  is  neceesarily  am- 
nected  tbe  right  of  Hiakidg  peace  and  war  in  thosd 
€oUQdrie8»  The  joint-stock  companies^,  wMch  have 
had  tbe  6ne  right,  have  constantly  e7;^ci9ed  the  other, 
attd  bav^  frec^uently  had  it  ^predsly  conferred  upon 
them«  How  uftjiistly,  bow  capriciddsly^  bow  cruelly, 
th^  hav^  cormAonly  e^i^rclsed  k^  is  too  well  known 
hom  l-ecetit  experience. 

When  a  eompany  of  niertbants  undertake,  at  thdr 
own  risk  and  expence,  to  estsA>Ush  a  new  trade  with 
some  reoiote  and  barbarous  natiooi  it  may  not  be  Un« 
reasonable  to  incorporate  them  into  a  joint-stock 
company,  and  to  gftint  them,  in  case  of  their  success, 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  a  cert^n  nimaber  of  years* 
It  is  tbe  Easiest  taid  most  natural  way  in  whidb  tbe 
state  can  recompence  them  for  hazarding  a  danger** 
ous  and  expensive  experim^t,  of  whidi  tbe  public  is 
afterwards  to  rea|>  the  benefit.  A  temporary  mono* 
poly  of  this  kind  may  be  vindicated,  upon  the*same 
principles  ^pon  which  a  like  nHonopoly  of  a  new  ma« 
chine  ij»  granted  to  its  inventor,  md  thai  of  a  new 
book  to  its  author.  But  upon  tbe  expiration  of  th^ 
ter»,  the  monopoly  ought  certainly  to  determine; 
die  forts  and  garrisons,  if  it  was  found  necessary  ^ 
esCafclish  any,  to  be  taken  ifito  tbe  hands  of  govern* . 
ment,  their  value  to  be  paid  to  tbe  coaof^any,  and  the 
trad^  to  be  laid  open  to  aU  tbe  sii^bjects  of  tbe  state* 
By  a  perpet«Ml  mo&op<4y,  ati  the  other  subjects  of 
the  state  a^e  tased  very  absurdly  in  two  different 
ways^}  first,  by  the  high  price  of  goods,  which,  in 
^  case  of  a  free  u:ade,  they  could  buy  much  cheaf* 
er ;  and,  secondly^  by  their  total  exclusion  from  a 
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branch  of  business  which  it  might  be  both  convenient 
and  profitable  for  many  of  them  to  carry  on.  It  is 
for  the  most  worthless  of  all  purposes,  too,  that  they 
are  taxed  in  this  manner.  It  is  merely  to  enable  the 
company  to  support  the  negligence,  profurfon,  and 
malversation  of  their  own  servants,  whose  disorderly 
conduct  seldom  allows  the  dividend  of  the  company 
to  exceed  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  trades  which 
are  altogether  free,  and  very  frequently  makes  it  fall 
even  a  good  deal  short  of  that  rate.  Without  a  mo- 
nopoly, however,  a  joint-stock  company,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  experience,  cannot  long  carry  on  any  branch 
of  foreign  trade.  To  buy  in  one  market,  in  order  to 
sell  with  profit  in  another,  when  there  are  many  com- 
petitors in  both ;  to  watch  over,  not  only  the  occa- 
sional variations  in  the  demand,  but  the  much  greater 
and  more  frequent  variations  in  the  competition, 
or  in  the  supply  which  that  demand  is  likely  to  get 
from  other  people ;  and  to  suit  with  dexterity  and 
judgment  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  each  assort- 
ment of  goods  to  all  these  circumstances,  is  a  species 
of  warfare,  of  which  the  operations  are  continually 
changing,  and  which  can  scarce  ever  be  conducted 
successfully  without  such  an  unremitting  exertion  of 
vigilance  and  attention  as  cannot  long  be  expected 
from  the  directors  of  a  joint-stock  company.  The 
East  India  company,  upon  the  redemption  of  their 
funds^  and  the  expiration  of  their  exclusive  privilege, 
have  a  right,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  continue  a  cor- 
poration with  a  joint-stock,  and  to  trade  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  to  the  East  Indies,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  their  fallow  subjects.  But  in  this  situation,  the 
superior  vigilance  and  attention  of  private  adventu- 
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r^rs  wpuld,  in  all  probability^  soon  make  them  weary 
of  the  trade. 

An  emioent  French  author,  of  great  knowledge 
in  matters  of  political  economy,  the  Abb6  Morellet, 
gives  a  lijst  of  fifty-five  joint-^tock  companies  for  fo- 
r&^  trade,  which  have  been  established  in  different 
piuis  of  £ujfope  sinc«  the  year  1600,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  hinlt,  have  alt  failed  from  mismanagement, 
notwithstanding  they  had  exclusive  privileges.  He 
has  been  misinformed  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
twp  or  three  of  them,  which  were  not  joint-stock 
companies,  and  have  not  failed.  But,  in  cbmp^isa- 
tion,  there  have  been  several  joint-stock  companies 
which  have  failed,  and  which  he  has  omitted. 

The  only  tra4es  which  it  seems  possible  for  a  joint- 
stock  company  to  carry  on  successfully,  without  an 
exclush'e  privilege,  are  those,  of  which  all  the  opera- 
tions are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  what  is  called 
a  routine,  or  to  such  an  uniformity  of  method  as  ad- 
mits of  little  or  no  variation.  Of  this  kind  is,  first, 
the  banking  trade ;  secondly,  the  trade  of  insurance 
from  fire,  and  from  sea  risk  and  capture  in  time 
of  war ;  thirdly,  the  trade  of  making  and  maintain-  , 
ing  a  navigable  cut  or  canal  j  and,  fourthly,  the  sU 
milar  trade  of  bringing  water  for  the  supply  of  a 
great  city. 

Though  the  principles  of  the  banking  trade  may 
appear  somewhat  abstruse,  the  practice  is  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  strict  rples.  To  depart  upon  any 
occasion  from  those  rules,  inconsequence  of  some 
flattering  ^peculatfon  of  extraordiip^^/gfOn,  is  almost 
always  extremely  dangerous,  and  frequently  fatal  to 
the  banking  company  which  attempts  it.  But  the 
constitution  of  joint-stock  companies  renders  them» 
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in  geh^^,  iridfe  f cSiicious  of  cf^fabyshed  ^es  i^iaSa 
any  private  copartnery.  Such  companieis,  ttfefeifbr^, 
seem  extremely  well  fitted  for  this  trade.  Thfe  prin- 
cipal bJrtikiBg  companies  in  Eurbpe,  'iccbrcBftfelyj  ai*e 
joint  stock  companies,  many  (rf  ti^ich  infa^ge  thi^ 
trade  vei^  toccessfiilly  widiout  any  ekclustve  privi- 
lege. Thel^nk  of  Engl&nd  has  ho  other  exclusive 
privilege,  excqjt  that  no  other  bahkhig  cdmpany  in 
Ehgland  shall  consist  of  more  than  sbc  p^rSdns.  The 
tijro  banks  of  Edinburgh  are  joiHt-stock  ^cdmi|]^i^, 
witliotit  any  excldsive  privilege. 

iThe  value  of  the  risk,  either  from  fire,  6r  from 
loss  by  sea,  or  'by  capture,  though  it  omnot,  perhaps, 
be  calculated  very  exactly,  admits,  however,  of  Bnth 
a  gro&  estimatfon,  as  !renderis  it,  in  sdAJe  d^r^e,  re- 
ducible to  strict  rule  and  metllod.  The  i!rfedfe  df  ift- 
surance,  therefore,  miy  be  carried  on  ^tf dessffulfy  by 
^  johit  stodc  company,  without  any  ^cWive  [Privi- 
lege. Neither  the  London  Assurance,  nor  the  Rdyal 
'Exthange  Assurance 'companies,  have  any  sucfh  pri- 
vilege. 

When  a  hshrigable  cut  or  canal  ^as  been  once 
'made;  the  management  df  it  becomes  quite  simple 
•^nd  easy,  and  it  is  reducible  to  strict  rule  khd  me- 
thod. Even  the  making  df  it  is  so,  as  it  may  be 
contracted  for  with  undertakers,  at  so  mudi  a  itiile, 
and  so  much  a  lock.  The  sslme  thing  may1>e  said 
of  a  canal,  an  aqueduct,  or  a  great  ^ipe  for  bringing 
water  to  supply  a  great  city.  Such  undertakings, 
therefore,  may  be,  ^nd  accordirigly  frequently  are, 
very  successfully  managed  by  jdim-  stock  compismies, 
ts^thout  any  exdusive  privilege. 

To  establish  a  jomt-stocfc  company,  howeVer,  for 
any  undertaking,  ^merely  because  such  a  ccmipaily 
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esxApt  ^  paotktilar  6^  df  desists  ^oM  ^tty^  df  ^di^ 
l^neral  iliws:  ?which  take  place  with  r^ard  t4)  sA 
their  iidighbcn*r%  inerdy  bfecnuse  *hey 'might  i)e  tit- 
^^ai^  i(»f  Ihriving,  if  they  hsri  such  an  €5c^mi)tioiH 
^rbuld  ceirtaiAly  ncft  be  reasdftable.  To  render  suA 
an  establishment  perfectly  reasoaablCj  ^h  tteedr- 
^cmoiistaiic^  bf  i)^g  raditcible  to  sttiet  rule  mi  me- 
thod, two;  other  xrircum^tandes  ought  to  concur. 
JMrst^  it  ought  to  appear  with  the  cleai^t  evidemcev 
that  the  xiiKlertaldng  is  bf  ^rei^er  aiRl  morb  geiyeHd 
tetchy  ihm  tte  greater  ^tt  df  tommon  trides^ 
and,  secondly,  that  it  reqwit^es  a  gmtrer  cbpttal  ihiox 
can  eaisily be  collected  into  aptive^  c^^^&rteex^.  If 
^hnbddtdte  capital  ^ere  sufficients  tbegvest  tn^y^f 
tbe  tmdfrtoddngtvoiiid'not  be  a  guflb^iait  reason  ibr 
^slabls^isQg:  a  jbmti^lackcdmpany^  bicbause,  Sn  ibis 
ci^e,iliSe^ileinaDd  for  what  it  was  to' product  wouM 
raidilcyaHd.eiysily.be^^plKXl  by  >privHte  adtenforoTBL. 
iatfae  fourtrtdes  above  itKHtioned,  both  dune  ciiv 
OfiOnsliahces  concmv. 

Tbe:great'aBdgeneisil  uiifity  of  the  baiddng  tradec, 
^hSsL  prudently  minaged,  has  been  fully  eiapbiaed 
m  the  eecond  isbok  of  this  faiquit^4  Butapul^ 
-bdnk^  whtdi  is  tb  ^np^K>rt  ^tdic  <;itkiit^  and^  lapeki 
ipartitukM.*  ctoiefgencies^  t(ir  advance  to  'goveolAuidiit  the 
whoie^t^rbduce  of  a  tax,  to  the  anlount, 'peiiia^,x7f 
fSi'feral  foiifions^  a  year  m:  two  before  it  comes  ixt, 
riqixires^  gresiter  ca^c^  than  can  eai^y  be  colkoted 
iota  a07f)£v&tie  tfilpaftito^L 

The  'tnwfe  of  insmanoe  givte  ?great  iecuiiity  to  the 
fdKunes  of  j^ate.  people^  and,  by  dividing  iamong 
-fiigreatt  toaJmf  that  loss  Vrhich  would  ruin  an  indlvc- 
dta)4  txtakes  it  hii  iig^  ^and  eas  y  npqri  the  wbob  ^or. 

L  2 
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dety.  In  order  to  give  this  security,  howerer^  it  is 
necessary  that  the  insurers  should  have  a  very  large 
capital.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  two  joint- 
stock  companies  for  insurance  in  London^  a  list,  it  is 
said,  was  laid  before  the  attomey^general,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  private  insurers,  who  had  failed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. 

That  navigable  cuts  and  canals,  and  the  works 
which  are  sometimes  necessary  for  supplymg  a  great 
city  with  water,  are  of  great  and  general  utility, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  frequently  require  a 
greater  expence  than  suits  the  fortunes  of  private  peo- 
ple, is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Except  the  four  trades  above  mentioned,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  recollect  any  other,  in  which  all  the 
three  circumstances  requkite  for  rendering  reason- 
able the  establishment  of  a  joint*stock  company  con- 
cur* The  Engli^  copper  company  of  Londcm,  the 
lead^smelting  company,  the  g^ass-grinding  company, 
have  not  even  the  pretext  of  any  great  or  singular 
utility  in  the  object  which  they  pursue ;  nor  does  the 
pursuit  of  that  object  seem  to  require  any  expence  un- 
suitable to  the  fortunes  of  many  private  men.  Whe- 
ther the  trade  which  those  companies  carry  on,  is  re- 
ducible to  such  strict  rule  and  method,  as  to  render 
it  fit  for  the  management  of  a  joint*stock  company i 
or  whether  they  have  any  reason  to  boast  of  thdr  ex- 
traordinary profits,  I  do  not  pretaid  to  know.  The 
mine-adventurers  company  has  been  Icmg  ago  bank- 
rupt. A  share  in  the  stock  of  the  British  linen,  com- 
pany of  Edinburgh  sells,  at  present,  very  much  below 
par,  though  less  so  than  it  did  some  y^ars  ago.  The 
joint-stock  companies,  which  are  established  for  the 
public-spirited  purpose  of  promoting  some  particular 
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maniifacture,  over  and. above  managing  thdr  own  af* 
fiurs  ill,  to  the  diminution  of  the  general  stock  of  the 
society,  can,  in  other  respects,  scarce  ever  fail  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Notwithstandmg  the  most 
upright  intentions,  the  unavoidable  partiality  of  their 
directors  tb  particular  branches  of  the  manufacture, 
of  which  the  undertakers  mislead  and  impose  upon 
them,  is  a  red  discouragement  to  the  rest,  and  neces- 
sarily breaks,  more  or  less,  that  natural  proportion 
which  would  otherwise  establidi  itself  between  judi- 
cious  industry  and  profit,  and  which,  to  the  general 
industry  of  the  country,  is  of  all  encouragements  the 
j|;reatest  and  the  most  effectual. 


Article  II. 

Of  the  Expence  of  the  InsHtuthns  for  the  Education  of 
YQuth. 

The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
may,  in  the  same  manner,  furnish  a  revenue  sufH- 
cient  for  defraying  their  own  expence.  The  fee  or 
honorary,  which  the  scholar  pays  to  the  master,  na- 
turally constitutes  a  revenue  of  this  kind.^ 

Even  where  the  rewar4  of  the  master  does  no 
arise  altogether  from  this  natural  revenue,  it  still  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  derived  from  that  ge- 
neral revenue  of  the  society,  of  which  the  collection 
and  applicatioi^  are,  in  most  countries,  assigned  to  the 
executive  power.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, accordingly,  the  endowment  of  schools  and 
fcolleges  makes  either  no  charge  upon  that  general  re- 
venue, or  but  a  very  small  one.  It  everywhere 
iuris^  chiefly  from  some  local  or  provincial  revenue^ 


fjXOTL  the  rent  o£ some.  12^,4^  0?t^te^  oy  fr$j^  ^js  {btt 
tgrest  of  $om^  sum  gf  mo^ey,  jJilo^ed,  as)4  f*it  fti>4» 
tiae  m^i^gem^nt  x)(  trustees  fo^  ^  p9r4s^lar  ^u^ 
Qose^  SQinetixp^  by  th^  sp¥ereign  hi^^el^,  ^  soioe- 
times  by  some  private  doai<^« 

DavQ  those  publu;  endowments  cpBtribii^^  ipi  ge*, 
neral^  to^prpmcfte  the  end  of  tbjeir  ifi^tjtujtt^nf  Hav^. 
they  contributed  tQ  encours^e  th^  dfUgeci^f^  ai\4  tx^ 
in^>rove  the  abilities,  of  the  teajcher?  ?  Ifev«  t^e^t  41- 
r^ted,  the  course  of  ieducation  towa^  obj(3<^  V¥V(% 
U^ful,  both  to  the  individual  and  tp  th^  puJilk?  than 
thos^  to  which  it  would  naturally  have:  go^e  of  it% 
own  accord?  It  should  npit  se^ni  veiy  d|Bicv]j||t ^ 
give  at  least  a  probable  answer  to  each  of  those  ques- 
tions. 

In  every  profession,  the  exertion  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  exercise  it,  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  making  that  exer- 
tion. This  necessity  is  greatest  with  those  to  whom 
the  emplviiiients  of  ^heir  profession  aye  the  eply 
swrpe  from  which  they  ex;pect  their  foftvuj^,  or  even, 
their  ordinary  revenue  and  subsislenc;e,  In  ojjder  tQ 
acquire  this  foi:tune,  or  even  to  ^et  this  subsistenceai 
they  must,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  execute  a  ceiftaift 
qv^tity  of  work  of  a  known  vali^iQ ;  and>  where  the 
competition  i§  free,  the  rivakhip  pf  comp^titoJrs,  who, 
are  all  endeavouring  to  justle  one  another  out  of  em^ 
ployment^  obliges  every  man  to  endeavQux  to  execute 
his  work  with  a  certain  degree  of  exactness*  The 
gi:eatness.  of  the  objects  which  are  to  be  acc^^iwed  hy 
success  ux  some  particular  profe^ion?  way,  nadomhtt 
sometimes,  animaje  the  exertipr^s.  of  ^  f?w  n^SA  pf  ex^ 
tracjMrdiRary  spirit  2^4  ^mbitipA,  Qxe^  pbjects^  hc^w^ 
ever,  aire  evWewly  upt  necesgajry,  lA  *r4e«  tq  ccqsi^ 
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jjgct  of  ajcnbidon,  aA4  frequently  o^q^sipn  the  yer)^ 
greatest  ea^ertk^i^.  Gr-eat  pf?jef  tp,  o^  tUe  <^9Jfp^XS;i, 
alone  and  ijtnsupported  by  the  ^ece^y  of  ^pl^atippp^ 
tiasi(je  ^elfjom  be^n  ^ufSpi^t  tp  c^ccasipn  ^^  co^sidei> 
aWe  exertion.  In  England,  ^uci;^  i^  the  pi;qfe§«pj^ 
ql^  tiifi  IfSLVf  le^^  to  some  y^y.  gre^t  ohjject$j  of  anJbi- 
fi9i  i  ?ft4  ye^  Ift^^  ^W  me:p,  bor^  t9,^ea?y  fprtifn??^ 
ipve  eiffr  ii^  ^his  cpiJJWry  bee^  eowe^^it  Jn^tlja^ 


i;;he  e^oifrments  of  schools  an4  <^^%^  b%ve;  |}^ 
f^^ssparity  diinfflishe^  ^^^^  ^  \^^%  ^?  i]^^9^^  ^f  ?{^ 
pUpsitipp.  m  t|ie  tead^ers.  Thdr  sfibs|s^^n(C^^  sp^  £0; 
as  it  arises  from  their  salaries,  is  evidently  derived 
Ifom  a  fund,  a^ogetber  indepenf1<yij\t  pf  tl^  ^oqess 
^d  iTfpufatipn  is^  their  ps^icu^r  proj(es;s^s« 

|n  ^me  universities,  the  salsgfy  maizes  bi^  a^  p^^tf 
9Iid  freqi^^.^ly  but  a  small  part,  ojF  thf  e W^l^niq;^  pf 
the  teacher,  of  wl^c^  th^  g^^ter  part  a;*ises.  f ron^  ^e 
bpnorapes  or  fees  of  his  pitfjijs.  T^i^  necessity  lof 
l^ppUcatipn,  though  alv^ys  mo^e  or  less  djfninishe^ 
^  not  ^  tl)i^  C2^  entirely  t^en  away«  ^putai^jof^ 
19^  h^  prof^ion  is  still  of  some  impprtanf:e  tp  hiizti} 
and  he  still  1^,  some  dependency  upon  th^  affectjo)^ 
g^titu4^,  df^d  favourable  report,  of  tl^ose  who  h^y<^ 
attended  upon  his  instructions ;  and  these  ^vourable 
Sjintime^  hq  is  lively  to  gain  in  no  way  so  wejl  as  by 
desepring  tb^m,  that  is^  by  the  atnilit^es  a^id  (U%ence 
witfi  ^hiph,  ^^  disjcharge§  every  p^t  of  1^  duty. 

IfL  qt^ip  Hptyerai^Sj  the  tc^ch^r  ^  pijpljibjll^ 
i^pm  x^tiaiy^ig  «^y  l^(^ppfdjg[.  q^  fee  fj^om  t)]^  P^P^S9 
«84  y§  §al?i?y  fifip^^teji  t>ewilflle  gftitf^^YPSm 
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this  case^  set  as  directly  in  opposition  to  bis  duty  as 
it  is  possible  to  set  it.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  live  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he  can ;  and  if  his 
emoluments  are  to  be  precisely  the  same,  whether  he 
does  or  does  nor  perform  some  very  laborious  duty, 
it  is  certainly  his  interest,  at  least  as  interest  is  vul- 
garly understood,  either  to  neglect  it  altogether,  or, 
if  he  is  subject  to  some  authority  xvhich  will  not  suf- 
fer him  to  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as  careless  and 
slovenly  a  manner  as  that  authority  will  permit.  If 
he  is  naturally  active,  and  a  lover  of  labour,  it  is  his 
interest  to  employ  that  activity  in  any  way  from 
which  he  can  derive  some  advantage,-  rather  than  iii 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  from  which  he  can  de^ 
rive  none.* 

^  If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  resides  ill 
the  body  corporate,  the  college,  or  univeraty,  of 
which  he  himself  is  a  member,  and  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  himself^ 
persons  who  either  are,  or  ought  to  be  teachers ;  they 
are  likely  to  make  a  common  cause,  to  be  all  very  in- 
dulgent  to  one  another,  and  every  man  to  consent 
that  his  neighbour  may  neglect  his  duty,  jH-ovided 
he  himself  is  allowed  to  neglect  his  own.  In  the 
university  of  Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the  public 
professors  have,  for  these  many  years,  given  up  alto-.^ 
gether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  resides,  not 
so  much  in  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, as  in  some  other  extrapeous  persons,  in  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  example,  in  the  governor  of 
the  province,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  minister  of  state  j 
it  is  not,  indeed,  in  this  case,  very  likely  that  he  will 
be  suffered  to  neglect  his  duty  altogether*    AU  that 
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such  superiors,  however,  can  force  him  to  do,  is  to 
attend  upon  his  pupils  a  certain  number  of  hours, 
^t  is^  to  give  a  certain  number  of  lectures  in  the 
week,  or  in  the  year.  What  those  lectures  shall  be, 
miist  stiU  depend  upon  the  diligence  of  the  teacher ; 
and  that  diligwice  is  hicely  td  be  proportioned  to  the 
motives^hich  he  has  for  exerting  it.  An  extraneous 
jurisdiction  of  this  kind,  besides,  is  liable  to  be  exer* 
cised  both  ignotantly  and  capriciously.  In  its  nature* 
it  is  artritrary  anil  discretionary ;  and  the  persons 
who  exercise  it,  neither  attending  upon  the  lectures 
of  the  teacher  themselves,  nor  perhaps  understanding 
the  sciences  i«^ch  it  is  his  business  to  teach,  are  sel- 
dom capable  of  exercising  it  with  judgment.  From 
the  insolence  of  6ffice,  too,  they  are  frequently  in* 
different  how  they  exercise  it,  and  are  very  apt  to 
censure  or  dqsrive  him  of  his  office  wantonly,  and 
without  any 'just  cause.  The  person  subject  to  such 
jurisdiction  is  necessarily  degraded  by  it,  and,  instead 
of  being  one  of  the  most  respectable,  is  rendered  one 
of  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  persons  in  the 
stociety.  It  is  by  powerful  protection  only,  that  he 
can  effectually  guard  himself  against  the  bad  usage  to 
which  he  is  at  all  times  exposed  ;  and  this  protection 
he  is  most  likely  to  gain,  not  by  ability  or  diligence 
in  his  profession,  but  by  obsequiousness  to  the  will  of 
his  superiors,  and  by  being  ready,  at  all  times,  to  sa* 
crifice  to  that  will  the  rights,  the  interest,  and  the  Ikv 
nour  of  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
beTi  Whoever  has  attended  for  any  considerable 
time  to  the  administration  of  a  French  university, 
must  have  had  occasion  to  remark  the  effects  which 
naturally  result  from  an  art>itrary  and  extraneous  ju- 
rodiction  of  this  lund. 
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"WThaisv^r  fij^cea  a  certain  l:^un5^^J3•  of  stu4!9^^ 
^5  (;oltege  or  vuaiversity,  indepe^i^  o^  tl^  V^^. 
or  reputation  of  the  teachers,  teijuls  i^ore  qr  lc$St  ^ 
dii^ni^  the  necessity  of  that  merit  o;r  repu^tion« 

T^e  privUeges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in,  h^^jgiiy^fff 
and  divinity,  when  t^y  c^  b^  pbt<^9^  c^ly  ^  re? 
siding  a  certaun  nu^er  of  yea^  in  <:e]t^  ui^er^ 
ties,  necessarily  for^e  a  certspn  number  of  sj^u^e^^  ^ 
^ch  usaversities,  iufji^p^ei^  of  tl^  merit  or  r^pjttf^. 
^on  of  the  teachers.  The  privil^gps  of  grs^4i^ftjes.frf) 
^  sort  of  statutes  of  app^enticesh^,  whic^  havf  Cf^, 
tributed  to  the  improve^ient  of  educat^,  just  a^ji^Ht 
other  statutes  of  apprenticeship  haye  to  that  of  ai^ 
2pd  mani^tures. 

The  chsgritjable  foundations  of  schpbi];s|^i  e^^b^* 
ttc^s,  bursaries,  &c.  necessarily  at^ch  a  <;ert?i;i  Wlkt 
t)er  of  students  to,  certai9  colleges^  inde^ep^^  alto* 
gether  of  the  merit  of  those  particular  cojl^e^^  W-^f^j 
the  students  upq^  such  charkfable  foundatipi^  l^ 
free  to  choose  what  college  they  liked  be^t,  sii^ch  Ijib^ 
ty  might  perhaps  ccmtribute  to  excite  <€oine  em^Bf? 
tion  among  different  colleges,  A  regulsttipn,  on  tJ^' 
contrary,  which  j^rohibited  even  the  independ^t 
il^mbers  of  every  particular  college  from  leayi^  it« 
and  goings  to  any  other^  ^ithoi^t  leaye  fir^t  s^e^  ^f^ 
oj^^i^ed  of  th?:t  wl^ch  they  meant  to  s^h^cNp^woul^. 
tend  very  much  to  extinguish  that  emulation. 

If,  in  each  college,  the  tutor  or  teacher,  u(ho  wa^ 
to  instruct  each  student  in  all  arts  and  sciencfs,  ^hquld 
not  be  voluntarily  cl^osen  by  the  sti^dent^  \)jdt  ap- 
poiAt^  by  the  h^  of  the  co^leg^ ;  and  if,  in  c^ 
of  negiect,  inab^iityi,  or  bad  us;^^,  the  ftAi^^^.  ^<?¥M 
apt  be  allowed  to  chd^nge  him  for  ^oth^r,  vp^^ji^ 
leave  first  asked  and  obtained  |  ^{i  a  i^eggif^^^ 
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V0ji?J4.  Vot  0%  tend  very  mucl^  to  eytiffg\>w^  # 
«^g(^Ut]p^  aqioDg  the  difiTerent  tutojrs  pf  tb^  s^pur  <;ol- 
]4|ge,  Iwt  tjo  (^bxiinish  very  mucb^ifi  ^1  of  tb(^ii»  ^ 
I^es8ityqf4lUlg^^6ean4  of  attention  to  their  re$pe<;tive 
pupils.  Such  teachers^  thongl^  very  well  j^  l?y, 
th^  st^fjntcr,  Vf^if^  hq  as  mqch  d}^98ed  to  naglect 
tjijem^  as  thosie  wji^  are  iiot  paid  by  diem  at  all,,  o^  yfbo. 
hfti^  no  Other  r^omp^i^e  t^t  tbeir  s^laiy. 

*  If  th^  t$^h^r  b^^^ns  tp  be  a  n^a  pf^sen^f ,  it  must 
be  m  wpl^^^i^t  tbiie^  to  hi{i|  to  be  c^^s^sciqiu^  ixdule 
he  is  iectuiiog  his  stu^^ts^  that  he  la  eitb^  speaj^iis^ 
Of  ]!«e$^4pg  Qpnpen^e,  or  wl;u^  ie  irery  Utde  b^iier  ^mi^ 
iK)i^W9^  U  Vi^^f  too,  be  wplea^^a&t  to  hiq|i  ^  ojbn 
sfiTv^  thai  t|^  gl'eaitei'  p^rt  of  his  sti|d^&  4^sert  hjs 
I^tur<^  V  o^5  paH|a|)s,  att^d  ^poathem  wifh  pl^ 
e()ough  nmrk^  of  i^glect^  c<mtempt,  s^d  dertsi^ 
1$  be  is  pbli|^  diqrefpre,  to  give  a  €<;rt^  numbu^r 
of  Jt^tiur^,  tb^^  B^odves  alppe,  ijd^hpul  a^y  otb^ 
iaterfst^  n^p^fUspose  hiqji  to  t^e  stxnf  p^^n^tP-g^i; 
tplerably  good  ones.  I^^veral  diff^eijit  eig)fd|ei^ 
however,  may  b?  ^l^n  ^on^  wbic^  will  €^S^<:ma% 
Uunt  the  edg^of  all  those  ipcitemepts  to  dilig^^^ 
Tbe  teacher,  in;stead  of  explaii^ng  to,  1^. pupils  Im?!^ 
sislf,  the  scieifice  ip  yr|iich  he  pf'pposfes  to  iasti^t; 
dieip,  oiiay  read  som^ bppk;  yxf^cf^  it}  and^^thiis  b^p]^ 
IS;  writtiwi  m  a  ft>r«gn  aiKi  4^4  l^agwgfe  ky  im«?n 
predag  it  to  them  into  tl^  omi,  qt,,  wb«t  vmM 
give.hii^  Still  ie§s  typubl^  %  na^^iiig  tb^m  ijpf^ip^i 
it  to  him,  apd  by  i^w  ^nd  tbien  ipp^i^g  jgi  QO^Jop^ 
remjffk  \jp()n  .  it,  hf  ©ay  fettef  bifn|§lf  tljat  hg  » 
g^vwg  ^  leeivj^,    Th§  s%bi^  ^gr»,  ^  kp««5i§dgft 

^Q>^g  ]^n^^t<g  epilt^D^^  ^^i^is(m»  of  spying 
rMiOrt^  ^t  lAii^lgr  £«^i  absi»4  w  (idioviouft. 
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The  discipline  of  the  college,  at  the  same  time,  may 
enable  him  to  force  all  his  pupils  to  the  most  regular 
attendance  upon  this  sham  lecture,  and  to  maintain 
the  most  decent  and  respectful  behaviour  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  performance. 

The  discipline  of  colleges  and  universities  is  in  ge*' 
neral  contrived,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  students, 
but  for  the  interest,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  for 
the  ease  of  the  masters.  Its  object  is,  in  all  cases,  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  master,  and,  whether 
he  neglects' or  pa-forms  his  duty,  to  oblige  the  stu- 
dents in  all  cases  to  behave  to  him  as  if  he  perforrtk 
ed  it  wkh  the  greatest  diligence  and  ability.  It  seems* 
to  presume  perfect  wi^om  and  virtue  in  the  on^  or- 
der, and  the  greatest  weakness  and  folly  in  the  other. 
Where  the  masters,  however,  really  perform  their 
duty,  there  are  no  examples,  I  believe^  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  students  ever  neglect  theirs.  No 
discipline  is  ever  requisite  to  force  attendance  upon 
kctures  whidi  are  really  worth  the  attending,  as  is 
well  known  wherever  any  such  lectures  are  givenu 
Force  and  restraint  may,  no  doubt,  be  in  some  degree 
requisite  in  order  to  oblijge  children,  or  very  young 
boys,  to  attend  to  those  parts  of  education,  which  it 
is  thought  necessary  for  them  to  acquire  during  that 
early  period  of  life ;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  provided  the  master  does  his  duty,  force 
or  restraint  can  scaree  ever  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
any  part  of  education.  Such  is  the  generosity  of  the 
greater  part  of  young  men,  that  so  far  from  being 
disposed  to  neglect  or  despise  the  instructions  of  their 
master,  provided  he  shews  some  serious  intendon  of 
being  of  use  to  them,  they  are  generally  inclined  to 
pardon  a  great  deal  of  incoirectAess  ia  the  perforoi* 
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anceof  his  49^^  s»»4  ]6CM(|R^ttif9>  evien  Uy  conceal 
from  the  public  a^ood  deal  of:gro6$  i^gtig^nce. 

Those  parte  of  education,  it  19  to  be  observed,  for 
the  teaching  of  which  there  are  m  public  institutions^! 
are  generally  the  be^t  taught.  When,  a  young  maa 
goes  to  a  fencing  lOr  a  dancing  school,  he  d6es  not^ 
indeed,  always  leafti  to  feqce  or  to  daiM:e  very  well; 
but  he  seldom  iails  df  kaming  to  fence  or  to  dance. 
The  good  eflfects  of  the  riding  school  are  not  com- 
monly so  evident.  The  expence  of  a  riding  school 
}s  so-gr^t,  that  in  most  places  it  is  a  public  institu- 
tion*  The  three  mo$t  essential  parts  of  literary  edu- 
cation, to  read,  write,  and  account,  it  still  continues 
to  be  more  common  to  acquii'e  in  private  than  in 
public  scbook ;  and  it  very  seldom  happens,  that  any 
body  failS)of  acqmring  them  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  neces^y  to  acquire  thetn. 

In  England,  the  public  schools  are  much  less  cor- 
rupted than  the  ui^versities.  In  the  schools,  the 
youth  are  taught,  c»r  at  least  may  be  taught,  Gre^ 
and  Latin ;  that  is,  every  thing  which  the  m^ers 
pretend  to  teach^or  which,  it  is  expected,  they  should 
teach.  In  the  universities,  the  youth  neither  are 
taught,  nor  always  can  find  any  proper  means  of  be- 
ing taught  the  sciences,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
those  incorporated  bodies  sto  teach.  The  reward  of 
the  schoolmaster^  in  most  cases,  dep^ids  {Krincipally, 
in  some  cases  almost  entirely^  upon  the  fees  or  honor- 
aries  of  his  scholars.  Schools  have  no  exclusive 
privileges.  In  order  to  obtain  the  honmirs  of  gra- 
duation, it  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  should  bring 
a  certificate  of  his  having  studied  a  certain  number  of 
y^urs  at  a  publif  school.    If,  upon  examination,  he 


lions  Stf^  ^^)^^i^>dtft  tt^  1^6  t(4^f^  h6  l^fnt  }t. 

The  pa^^  of  ^^dUc^dn  «4iick^li^  (bdti«»6Sniyi&ught 
ift:€tm^^et^i;s>  k  in^y  ^hiips  be  ei^^  ari;  %[Gft  Vei^ 
«^  taaght.  Biit  liad  jc  WA  be^  for  those  ifistto* 
tioiis,  iJi^^oiAd  nc^  Ime  been  comtn&tAj  taoght  at 
|JI{  and  boih  the  ifidividulLl  aifd  the  patiUc  wouM 
1»¥%  6ufi^i^  a  g^d  d^^6m  the  Vfint  o£Ao9k  im« 
jM^raint  ]^itd  of  education. 

'Tte  ptesent  univ^^ides  of  Europe  were^oiigidatiyv 
the  gl'ealsr  part  of  thein,  ecclesiasrtc^r  ^oi^ratidus^ 
hi^iitiftd  for  the  educatfon  of  chttTfehtnen*  T^ef 
Were  foiiinded  by  the  autbdHty  df  d^  ^dpe )  ited 
^i^re  so  enti)rety  tfiid^r  his  imiihediate  ^t^ctkti,  that 
ihar  members,  wb^her  tn&st^rs  oi*  6tade!it8i»  had  att 
dftl»6m  what  was  th^n  fcjflled  the  ben^t  <rf  cleiqgyi 
that  is,  were  exempted  fk'om  the  civii  jUilfe^cfioii  oiF 
th«  Cdt4r«!i*e^  itt  wMch  their  res|)ective  uftivei^kies 
W^e  ^ti:ted,  and  ^ere  aYn^fnaM^  only  to  the  eo^kttl- 
^^cat  tiibuMls.  Wh^t  was  ta^bt  in  the  ^eater 
pJQrt  <rf  those  Hniv€frsities^  wa^  Suitable  'to  di6  ctafl  of 
th&irins^tadon)  tid^r  the^^kgy,  dr  sefileihiftg  that 
w^  ftterety  prepwatdry  to  theology* 

When  thris^smtty  was  firfct  estftb&^bed  hy  la^,  i 
cdrfi^ed  Latin  had  become  the  common  language 
itrf  all  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  The  sendee  ^ 
the  ch'urcfe,  acccfrdingly^  and  the  tlftislati^n  of  the 
Bible  Which  was  Vead  in  chikrcheij,  tvere  both  in  that 
C6ttupted  Latin}  tftia^  is^  ift  the  cottlndn  iMigimgfib 
df  the  dMhtry*  Aftel*  the  imip^oii  of  the^barbttifoiis 
natkAis  whd  ov^rturiied  the  Roman  empire^  Latiki 
gradually  cea^dd  to  be  tbe  language  of  any  part  d( 
£ur<it>e.  :But  the  reverence  6f  the  p^&fie  msttMMf 
preserves  the  established  forms  and  ceremonies  of  re- 


ligiM^  46v%  nAer  tte  dirctiimf^es  tt^di  fil^  kmro* 
dire^  Md  Ye^^red  iikm  r&sddMhl^  ^tte  no  mere, 
IlibQj^  Lt^/thar^iM'ev  iviis  nd  ib^ei*  tifideyscdod 
a^r^tere  'by  the  great  'body  of  the  people,  the  whole 
#eA4de  5f  the  churdi^^l  coti^tted^tb  be  pttfisrit^ 
iil  tMt  )gh>gu^is.  Ti^  diiBF^S^ift  ti^goag^  were 
Ihnte  e^taMteh^  in  lk^Ik^9  ill  f he  same  ittahner  usin 
Uiicient  Sgyiit ;  a  tang^l^  •of  th^  pri^s^  and  ^  hta- 
^^e  ^  the  p^o|>tej  a  sfict^-aM  ^^pr^ifene,  ^  ldar»«d 
sBid  ii!i  ttnlee^i)!t^  lahgpl^^.  Silt  it  •Wsib  necessary 
ttiat^he  t>ri&ts  dhOiiM  >^deii^alid  dotn^thlng  of  Agat 
Isaci'^d  a&^4^^gd'IahggS^  &  Ix^hich  th^  were  to 
tiftci^e ;  *&^  th^  dtiidy 'of  %he  IM^  Mhg«mg^  di^^. 
lia^  <^Kde,  fffthto,  ^e  bi^^nA^g,  an  eisemi^fKlft'of 
ti^^sfty'^dUdiHidn. 

it  was !i*oi  so  irith  Aat ^er  of  the  Gredt,^  erf 
die  Het^ew  kxi^mtge.  The  infallible  decrees  of 
lihechmrdi  bad  pronounced  the  Latih  ^tiranslaiion  6f 
the  Sibte,  coidniidnly  catted  the  Latm  vdl^^tte^  to 
hove  been  e(}U2dty  dictated  by  divbe  inspimdon,  ani 
theryfdre"  of  equal  authority  with  the  Greek  and 
Hefcfarew  o^Kginals.  The  knowl^ge  df  liiose  two 
languages,  therefore,  ndt  beiiig  iQdispelisai>ly  Requi- 
site'to  a 'churchman,  the^tudy  of  thtai  did  not  for  a 
long  dme  mad&e  a  necessary  part  of  the  cotniboii 
com^  of  university  edtkatioDL  There  are  sOme 
flpaii&h  tiiiivqpkies,  I  amasaured,  in  whkhthe  smdy 
tif  the  Gl«ek langioge  has  liev^r  !yet  made. any ypa^pt 
of  that  course^  The  fii-st  reformers  fourid  the  Gteek 
text  of 'the  New  Testament,  and  evai  d^e  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old,  more  favourable  to  their  opinions 
'than  ^hie  vhlgate  trdnsbtioii,  which,  as  might  •riatu*- 
^)y  be  supposed,  had  been: jgradudUy  accommodated 
^  ?8dpport  ^  doctrine  of.  the. catholic  church. 
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They  set  themselves,  therefore,  to  expose  the  maaj 
errors  of  that  tninsla^on,  inrbich  the  Roman  catholic 
clergy  were  thus  put  under  the  necessity  of  defending 
or  explaining.  But  this  could  not  well  be^done 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  original  langiu^esi 
of  which  the  study  was  therefore  gradually  introdu* 
ced  into  the  greater  part  of  universities  j  both  of  those 
which  embraced,  and  of  those  which  rejected,  the 
dpctrines  of  the  reformation.  The  Greek  language 
Mras  connected  with  every  part  of  that  classical  learn- 
ing which,  though  at  first  principally  cultivated  by 
catholics  and  Italians,  happaied  to  come  into  fashion 
much  about  the  same  time  >tbat  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation  were  s^t  on  foot*  In  the  greater  part 
of  universities,  therefore,  that  language  was  taught 
previous  to  the  <  study  of  philosophy,  and  as  soon 
as  the  student  had  made  some  progress  in  the  Latin« 
The  Hebrew  language  haviiig  no  connection  wUh 
xiassical  learning,  and,  except  the  Holy  scriptures,  be- 
ing the  language  of  not  a  single  book  in  any  esteem^ 
the  study  of  it  did  not  commonly  commence  till  af- 
ter that  of  philosophy,  and  when  the  student  had  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  theology. 

Originally,  the  first  rudiments,  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  were  taught  in  universities ; 
and  in  some  universities  they  still  continue  to  be  so. 
In  others,  it  i&  expected  that  the  stu(|pit  should  have 
previously  acquired,  at  least,  the  rucSments  of  one 
or  both  of  those  languages,  of  which  the  study  con- 
tinues to  make  everywhere  a  very  considerable  part 
of  university  education. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophy  was  divided  into 
three  great  branches;  physics,  or  natural  philosophy; 
ethics,  or  moral  philosophy  i  and  lo^c.    This  ge* 
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tieral  dWsion  seems  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  dthigs. 

The  great  phenomeiia  of  nature,  the  rerdudons  of 
the  heavenly  bodies^  eclipses,  comets ;  thunder,  light:. 
Mdg,  and  bthef  extraordinary  meteors ;  die  generaw 
tion,  the  iSfe,  growth,  and  dissolution  of  plants  and 
animals  J  are  objects  which,  as  they  necessarily  excite 
the  wonder,  so  they  naturally  calf  ^th  the  curiosity 
of  manSdnd,  to  inquire  into  their  causes.  Superstitioii 
first  attempted  to  satisfy  this  curiosity,  by  referring  all 
diose  wonderful  appeaninces  to  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  gods.  Hiilosophy  afterwards  endeavoured  to  ac 
count  for  them  from  more  ianiffiar  causes,  or  from 
wch  as  mankind  were  better  acquainted*  with,  than 
the  agency  of  the  gods.  As  those  great  phenomena 
are' the  first  objects  of  iiuman  curibaty,  so  the  science 
which  pretends  to  explain  them  must  naturally  nave 
teen  the  first  branch  of  philosophy  that  was  cultivated* 
TThe  first  philosophers,  accordmgly,  of  whom  history 
lias  preserved  any  account,  appear  to  Iiav6  been  ni- 
tural  philosophers. 

In  every  age  and  country  of  the  woild,  men  must 
liaye  attended  to  the  characters,  designs,  and  actions  of 
one  anot^ier ;  and  many  reputable  rules  and  maxims 
for  the  conduct  of  human  life  must  have  been  laid 
down  and  approved  of  by  common  consent.  As  sooii 
as  writing  cam(?  into  fashion,  wise  men,  or  those  who 
fancied  themselves  such,  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
increase  the  number  of  those  established  and  respected[ 
maxims,  and  to  express  their  own  sen^se  of  what  was 
cither  proper  or  improper  conduct,  sometimes  in  the 
more  artificial  form  of  apologues,  like  what  are  called 
fhe  fables  of  jEsop  j  and  sometimes  in  the  more  simpi?? 
Vol.  Ill .  "  M 
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one  of  apophthegms  or  wt$e^png^  }xl^  the  prov^bs 
of  Solomon,  the  verses  of  Thebgnis  and  PhocylKdca, 
and  some  part  of  the  wo?k^  of  JJew)dv  They  npght 
continue  in  this  manner,,  £>r  »  lonf  time,  merely  to 
multiply  the  numl?er  of  those  maxims  pf  prudence 
and  morality,  withwit  even  attempting  to  amng^  them 
in  any  very  distinct  or  methodical  order,  much  les$  to 
connect  them  together  by  ^e  m  more  general  prin- 
ciples, from  which  they  were,  all  deducihle^  lifae  eftecfts 
from  their  natural  causes*  The  beauty  of  a  systematical 
arrangement  of  different  observa^ons,  connected 
by  a^v  comnum  principle$»  w^  first  s^n  in  the  rude 
^s^ys  pf  those  ancient  times  t6war4s  a  ^stem  of  na- 
tural philosophy*  Something  of  th?  same  kind  was 
afterwfurds  attempted  in  morals.  The  maxims  of  com- 
mon life^ere  arranged  in  some  methodic^  cwder,  and 
connected  together  by  a  few  common  principles,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  had  attempted  to  arrange  and 
4xwmect  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  sqience  which 
pretends  to  Investigate  and  e^qjjain  those  connecting 
principles,  is  what  is  properly  called  moral  philosophy* 
DiflGerent  authors  gave  different  systems,  both  of 
natural  and  moral  philosophy*-  But  the  arguments 
by  which  they  supported  those  different  systems,  far 
^m  being  always  demonstrations,  were  frequently 
at  best  but  very  slender  probabilities,  and  sometimes 
mere  sophisms,  which,  had  no  other  jFoundation  but 
the  inaccuracy  and  ambiguity  of  commoia  language. 
Speculative  systems  have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
been  adopted  for  reasons  too  frivolous  to  have  deter- 
mined  the  judgment  of  any  man  of  common  sense, 
m  a  matter  of  the  smallest  pecuniary  int^rest»  Gross 
sophistry  h^  scarce  ever  had  any  influence  upon  the 
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opinicm$  of  oMi^tmd,  e^c^pt  ia  ne^uer^  of  philo8c^liy 
and  specHib^oA ;  aa4  b  these  it  bas  frequently  ha4 
the  sce3test»  The  pfttrg^rifi  of  each  system  of  natural 
md  moral  |JHlo$ophy,  nati^i^ly  endeavoured  to  ex;- 
pose  the  weakQ^e^  of  the  arguments  adduced  to  supr 
port  the  jsystems  which  wei^  c^poeite  to  ihfiir  own- 
la  exanuning  those  argu«ieats»  they  were  n^Q3sarily 
Jed  to  consider  the.diffiw'^c^  betwea  9  prphaWe  aa4 
a  demonstrative  argmne^t,  between  a  £illacipus  and  a 
cxmdbiffiye  one;  and  lo^e,  or  the  science  x?£  thif 
general  pinciptes  of  good  wd  bad.  reasoningi  necesr 
saifly  arose  out  of.  the  ob^^rvaMons  which»/a  j^rytiny 
of  iti^  3dn4  gave  occanion  to*  Thwg&p  i>»  its  origin^ 
posterior  botfalo  physioi  aajtd  to  etkWi  it  w^s^inpipnly 
taught,  iMrt  ifldeed  in  ^,  but  in  the  greater  part  of 
thcandentfl^oofei  of  pbili^Qphy>  previously  to  eithe? 
of  thoae  sciences.  The  student,  it  seems  to  have  bew 
thought,  ought  to  undemtiuid  w^U  the,  cUfference  ber 
tween  good  ^uid  bad  Tf»»omnf^  b^ore  h^  w^  M  ^ 
reason  upoa  subijecte  of  no  great  importancef 

Thia  apdort  divisio|i  of  phiipipphy  into  three  ja^yf 
was*  ia  the  gr^er  part  of  ti^r nm^r^kii^  pf  ,J^urope, 
changedjfiir  anpthw  m^&w*.  r .  i , ,     ;   .  ^ ^ 

In  fl»e. ancient  philosophy*  whatever  ^a^  taughf 
concerning  tbe  nayture  eitt^  of  the  hui«^  min^  or 
of  the  :Deityv.fliaiie. apirt  ^  the  systwirof  fibysioi. 
Those  beinga,  in  whatever  their  es^enp e  m^ti|:*i?e  ^i^ 
posed  to  canekt^  were  pacta  of  the  gr^t  ^y^l^Bfi  pf  Ap 
umverse^Lflnd^rts,  toQ,i. productive i^f  th§  'W??^.*^- 
portant  effiects. ,  <Wliatovc»iiiij^tfla  re«^^n  <^|^j  /^tlief 
conclude  prcoQJGctu&e  eimoarning  ;(^]|)t  f^W(%  ^P^ 
mexe;tW9,  cha^ters^  tlkw:i^  no  doufe  twp  yi^ry  'i^ 
portaat  ooes^  isf  itiie  soenoe.wihich  pt^t^dg^  ^9Jj0f 

M    2  '  - 
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an  account  of  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  great 
System  of  the  universe.  But  in  the  universities  of  Eu- 
rope, where  philosophy  was  taught  only  as  subser- 
vient to  theology,  it  was  natural  to  dwell  longer  upon 
these  two  chapters,  than  upon  any  other  of  the  science. 
They  w6re  gradually  more  and  more  extended,  and 
were  divided  into  many  inferior  chapters ;  till  at  last 
the  doctrine  of  spirits,  of  which  so  little  can  be  known, 
came  to  take  up  as  much  .room  in  the  system  of  phi- 
losophy as  the  doctrineof  bodies,  of  which  so  jnuch 
can  be  known.  The  doctrines  concerning  those  two 
subjects  were  considered  as  maldng  two  distinct 
sciences.  What  are  called  metaphysics  or  pneumatics, 
were  set  in  opposition  to  physics,  an4  were  cultivated 
not  only  as  the  more  sublime,  but,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  particular  profession,  as  the  more  useful  science  of 
the  two.  The  proper  subject  of  experiment  aiid  ob- 
servation, a  subject  in  which  a  careful  attention  is 
capable  of  making  so  many  useful  discoveries,  was  al- 
most entirely  neglected.  The  subject  in  which,  after 
a  few  very  simple  and  almost  obvious  truths,  the  most 
careful  attention  can  discover  nothing  but  obscurity 
and  uncertainty,  and  can  consequently  produce  nothing 
but  subtleties  and  sophisms,  was  greatly  cultivated. 

When  those  two  sciences  had  thus  been  siet  in  op- 
position to  one  another,  thje  compai;isqn  between 
them  naturally  give  buth  to  a  third,  to,  what  was  call- 
ed ontology,  or  the  science  which  treated  of  the 
qualities  and  attributes  whiqh  were  cdmmon^  to  both, 
the  subjects  of  the  other  two  sciences..  Butif  subtk- 
des  and  sophisms  composed  the  greoterx  part  df  the 
Xnetaphy^s  or  pneumatics  of  the  schobls,ithey,coto^ 
posed  the  whole  of  this  cobweb  science  of.  ontolQ|r 
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gy,  which  was  likewise  somedmes  called  metaphy* 
sics. 

Wherein  consisted  the  happiness  and  perfectioh  of 
a  man,  considered  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as 
the  member  of  a  family,  of  a  state^  and  of  the  great 
sodety  of  mankind,  was  the  object  which  the  ancient 
moral  philosophy  proposed  to  investigate.  In  that 
philosophy,  the  duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of 
as  subservient  to  the  hapjmiess  and  perfection  of  hu- 
man life.  But  when  moral  as  well  as  natural  philo- 
sophy came  to  be  taught  only  as  subservient  to  theo- 
logy, the  duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as 
chiefly  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  a  life  to  come. 
In  the  ancient  philosophy,  the  perfection  of  virtue  was 
represented  as  necessarily  productive,  to  the  person 
who  possessed  it,  of  the  most  perfect  happiness  in  this 
life.  In  the  modern  philosophy,  it  was  frequently  re- 
presented as  generally,  or  rather  as  almost  always  in« 
con^tent  with  any  degree  of  happiness  in  this  life ; 
and  heaven  was  to  he  earned  only  by  penance  and 
mortification,  by  ttie  austerities  and  abasement  of  a 
monk,  not  by  the  liberal,  generous,  and  spirited  con* 
duct  of  a  man.  Casuistry,  and  an  ascetic  morality, 
made  up  in  niost  cases  the  greater  part  of  the  moral' 
philosophy  of  the  schools.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  all  the  different  branches  of  philosophy  became 
in  this  manner  by  far  the  most  corrupted. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  common  course  of  philo- 
sophical education  in  the  greater  part  of  the  univer* 
sities  in  Europe.  Logic  was  taught  first  ^  ontology 
came  in  the  second  place  >  pneumatology,  compre- 
hending the  doctjrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
humap  soul  aqid  of  the  Deity^ih  the  third}  in  tl^e 
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fdurth  followed  a  debased  system  of  moral  philo^- 
phy,  which  was  considered  as  immediately  connected 
with  the  doctrines  of  pnemnatology,  with  the  immor- 
tality  of  the  human  soul,  and  with  the  rewards  and 
punishments  which,  from  the  justice  of  the  Deity, 
were  to  be  expected  in  a  life  to  come  :  a  short  and 
superficial  system  of  physics  usually  concluded  the 
course. 

The  alterations  which  the  tiniversities  of  Europe 
thus  introduced  into  the  ancient  course  of  philosophy 
w^re  all  meant  for  the  education  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
to  render  it  a  more  proper  introductbn  to  the  study 
of  theology.  But  the  additional  quantity  of  subtlety 
and  sophistry,  the  casuistry  and  the  ascetic  morality 
which  those  alterations  introduced  into  it,  certainly^ 
did  not  render  it  more  for  the  education  of  gentlemen 
or  men  of  the  world,  or  more  likely  either  to  improve 
the  understanding  or  to  mend  the  hearts 

This  course  of  philosophy  is  what  still  continues  to 
be  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  the  univerdties  of 
Europe,  with  more  or  less  diligence^  according  as  the 
constitution  of  each  particular  university  happens  to 
render  diligence  more  or  less  necessary  to  the  teach- 
ers. In  some  of  the  richest  and  best  endowed  uni* 
Versities,  the  tutors  content  themselves  with  teaching 
a  few  unconnected  shreds  and  parcels  of  this  Corrupted 
course ;  and  even  these  they  commonly  teach  very 
negligently  and  superficially. 

The  improvethents  which  m  modem  times  have 
been  made  in  several  difierent  branches  of  philoso- 
phy,  have  not,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been  made 
in  universities,  though  some,  no  doubt,  have.  The 
greater  part,  of  universities  have  not  even  been  very 
forward  to  adopt  those  improvements,  after  they  were 
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made;  and  several  of  those  learned  societies  have 
chosen  fo  f einain,  fof  a  long  time,  the  sanctuaries  in 
which  exploded  systetns  and  obsolete  prejudices  found 
shelter .  and  protection,  after  they  had  been  hunted 
out  of  every  other  corner  of  the  world.  In  general,  the 
richest  and  best  ^dowed  universities  have  been  slow- 
est in  adopting  those  improvements,  and  the  most 
averse  to  permit  any  considerable  change  in  the  esta- 
blished plan  of  education.  Those  improvements  were 
more  easily  introduced  into  some  of  the  poorer  univer- 
sities, in  which  the  teachers,  depending  upon  their 
reputation  for  the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence, 
were  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  current 
opinions  of  the  world. 

But  though  the  public  schools  and  universities  of 
Europe  were  originally  intended  only  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  particular  profession,  that  of  churchmen; 
and  though  they  were  liot  always  very  diligent  in  in- 
structing their  pupils,  even  in  the  sciences  which  were 
supposed  necessary  for  that  professibn ;  yet  they  gra- 
dually drew  to  themselves  the  education  of  almost  all 
other  people,  particularly  of  almost  all  gentlemefn  and 
men  of  fortune.  No  better  method,  it  seems,  could 
be  fallen  upon,  of  spending,  with  any  advantage,  the 
long  interval  between  infancy  and  that  period  of  life  at 
which  men  begin  to  apply  in  good  earnest  to  the  real 
business  of  the  world,  the  business  which  is  to  employ 
them  during  the  remainder  of  their  days.  The  greater 
part  of  what  is  taught  in  schools  and  universities,  how- 
ever,,does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  proper  preparation 
for  that  business. 

In  England,  it  becoities  every  day  taofe  and  mdre 
the  custpm  to  send  young  people  to  travel  in  foreign 
countries  immediately  upon  their  leaving  school,  and 
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without  sending  them  to  any  univ^ty.  Oiir  young 
people,  it  is  said,  generally  return  home  much  improved 
by  their  travels.  A  young  man,  who  goes  abroad  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  returns  home  at  one-and- 
twenty,  returns  three  or  four  years  older  than  he  was 
when  he  went  abroad }  and  at  that  age  it  is. very  diffi- 
cult not  to  improve  a  good  deal  in  three  or  four  years* 
In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  generally  acquires  some 
knowledge  of  one  or  two  fordgn  lai^ages;  a  know- 
ledge, however,  which  is  seldom  sufficient  to  enable 
him  either  to  speak  or  write  them  with  propriety.  In 
other  respects,  he  commonly  returns  home  more  con- 
ceited, more  unprincipled,  more  dissipated,  and  more 
incapable  of  any  serious  application,  eiti^r  to  study 
or  to  business,  than  he  could  well  have  become  in  so 
short  a  time,  had  he  lived  at  home.  By  travelling  s6 
very  young,  by  spending  in  the  most  frivolous  dissi- 
pation the  most  precious  years  of  his  life,  at  a  distance 
from  the  inspection  and  controul  of  his  parents  and 
relations,  every  useful  habit,  which  the  earlier  parts 
of  his  education  might  have  had  some  tendency  to 
form  in  him>  instead  of  being  rivetted  and  confirmed^ 
is  almost  necessarily  either  weakened  or  effaced.  No- 
thing  but  the  discredit  into  which  the  universities  are 
allowing  ^emselves,  to  fall^  could  ever  have  brought 
mto  reptfte  so  very  absurd  a  practice  as  that  of  tra- 
velling at  this  early  period  of  life.  By  sending  his 
son  abroad,  a  father  delivers  himself,  at  least  for  some 
time,  from  so  disagreeable  an  object  as  that  of  a  son 
unemployed,  neglected,  and  going  to  ruin  before  his 
eyes. 

Such  have  been  the  efifects  of  some  of  the  modeip 
institution^  for  education. 
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JXffer&it  plans  and  different  institudons  for  ecfuca* 
tioDy  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  other  ages  and  nations* 
.  In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  every  free  citi- 
zen woB  instructed,  under  the  direction  of  the  public 
magistrate,  in  gymnastic  esercis^  and  in  music.  JBy 
gynmastic  exercises,  it  was  intended  to  hard^  h^ 
body,  to  sharpen  his  courage,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war ;  and  as  the  Greek 
militia  was,  by  all  accounts,  one  of  the  best  that  ever 
was  in  the  world,  this  part  of  thdr  public  educatiMHi 
must  h^ve  answered  completely  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  By  the  other  part,  music,  it  was  pro- 
posed, at  least  by  the  philosphers  and  historians  who 
have  given  us  an  account  of  those  institutions,  to  hu- 
manize the  mind,  to  soften  the  temper,  and  to  dispose 
it  for  performing  all  the  social  and  moral  duties  of 
public  and  private  life. 

In  ancient  Rome,  the  exercises  of  the  Campus 
Martins  answered  the  same  purpose  as  those  of  the 
Gymnasium  in  ancient  Greece,  and  they  seem  to  have 
answered  it  equally  well.  But  among  the  Romans^ 
there  was  nothing  which  corresponded  to  the  musical 
education  of  the  Greeks,  The  morals  of  the  Romans^ 
however,  both  in  private  and  public  life,  seem  to  have 
been,  not  only  equal,  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  good 
deal  superior  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  That  they 
were  superior  in  private  life,  we  have  the  express  tes- 
timony of  Polybius  and  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
two  authors  well  acquainted  with  both  nations;  and 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  history 
bears  wimess  to  the  superiority  of  the  public  morab 
^f  the  Romans.  The  good  temper  and  moderation 
of  contending  foctipns,  seems  to  be  the  most  essentia 
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drcamstance  in  the  puWic  monis  of  a  hee  people. 
But  the  factions  of  the  Greeks  were  almost  always 
violent  and  sanguinary ;  whereas,  till  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  no  blood  had  ever  been  died  in  any  Roman 
fection ;  and  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Ro- 
man republic  may  be  considered  as  in  reality  dissolv- 
ed* Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  very  respectable 
authority  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Polybius,  and  not- 
withstanding the  very  ingemous  reasons  by  which  Mr. 
Montesquieu  endeavours  to  support  that  authority,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  musical  education  of  the 
Greeks  had  no  great  effect  in  mending  their  morals, 
mnce,  without  any  such  education,  those  of  the  Romans 
were  upon  the  whole  superior.  The  respect  of  those 
iancient  sages  for  the  mstitutions  of  thdr  ancestors, 
had  probably  disposed^  them  to  find  much  political 
wisdom  in  what  was,  perhaps,  merely  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, continued,  without  interruption,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  those  societies,  to  the  times  in  which  they 
had  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  refinement. 
Music  and  dancing  are  the  great  amusements  of  al- 
most all  barbarous  nations,  and  the  great  accomplish* 
ments  which  are  supposed  to  fit  any  man  for  enter- 
taining his  society.  It  is  so  at  this  day  among  the  ne- 
groes on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  wis  so  among  the 
ancient  Celtes,  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and, 
as  we  may  learn  from  Homer,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  the  times  preceding  the  Trojan  v^ir.  When 
the  Greek  tribes  had  formed  themselves  into  little 
republics,  it  was  natural  that  the  study  of  those  ac- 
complishments should,  for  a  long  time,  make  a  part 
of  the  public  and  common  education  of  the  people. 
*  The  masters  who  instructed  the  young  people,  ei. 
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ther  in  muwc  or  in  milittry  exercises,  do  not  seem  to 
hate  been  pwl»  or  even  aj^inted  by  the  state,  either 
in  Rome,  or  even  m  Atl^ns,  the  Greek  republic  of 
\t^hose  laws  attd  customs  vre  are  the  beat  informed. 
The  state  required,  that  every  free  citizen  should  fit 
himself  for  defending  it  in  war,  and  should,  upon  that 
account,  learn  his  military  exercises^  But  it  left  hint 
to  learn  thetn  of  such  masters  as  he  could  find ;  and 
it  seems  to  have  advanced  nothing  fox^this  purpose,  but 
a  public  field  or  place  of  exercise,  in  which  he  should 
practise  and  perform  them. 

In  the  early  ages,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
jrepublicsj  the  other  parts  of  education  seem  to  have 
consisted  in  learning  to  read,  write,  and  account,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  times*  These  accom^ 
plishments  the  richer  citizens  seem  frequently  to  have 
acquired  at  home,  by  the  assistsmce  of  some  domestic 
pedagogue,  who  was,  generally,  dther  a  slave  or  a 
freedman ;  and  the  poorer  citizens,  in  the  schools  of 
such  masters  as  made  a  trade  of  teaching  for  hire. 
Such  patts  of  education,  however,  were  abandoned  aU 
togedier  to  the  care  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each 
iitdividuaL  It  does  not  appear  that  the  state  ever  as- 
sumed any  inspection  or  direction  of  them.  By  a  law 
of  Solon,  indeed,  thedttldren  were  acquitted  from 
maintaiBmg  those  parents  who  had  neglected  to  in« 
struct  them  in  some  profitable  trade  or  business. 

In  the  progress  of  refinement,^  when  philosophy 
and  rhetmc  came  into  fashbn,  the  better  sort  of 
people  used  to  send  thenr  children  to  the  schools  of 
philosc^hers  and  liietoridans,  in  order  to  be  instruct* 
ed  in  these  fashionable  sci^ces.  But  those  schools 
were  not  supported  by  the  public.  They  i»ert  for  a 
long  time  barely  tolerated  by  it.    The  demand  for 
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philosophy  and  rhetoric  was  for  a  long  time  so  small^ 
that  the  first  professed  teachers  of  either  could  not 
find  constant  employment  in  any  one  city,  but  were 
obliged  to  travel  about  from  place  to  place.  In  this 
manner  lived  Zeno  of  Elea,  Protagoras,  Gorgias, 
Hippias,  and  many  others.  As  the  demand  increas- 
ed, the  schools,  both^  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  be- 
came stationary,  first  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  in 
several  other  cities.  The  state,  however,  seems  ne- 
ver to  have  encouraged  them  further,  than  by  assign- 
ing to  some  of  them  a  particular  place  to  teach  in, 
which  was  sometimes  done,  too,  by  private  donors. 
The  state  seems  to  have  assigned  the  Academy  to 
Plato,  the  Lyceum  to  Aristotle,  and  the  Portico  to 
Zeno  of  Citta,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics.  But  Epi- 
curus  bequeathed  his  gardens^  to  his  own  school. 
Till  about  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  however, 
no  teacher  appears  to  have  had  any  salary  from  the 
public^  or  to  have  had  any  other  emoluments,  but 
what  arose  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  scho- 
lars. The  bounty  which  that  philosophical  emperor, 
as  we  learn  from  Lucian,  bestowed  upon  one  of  the 
teachers  of  philosophy,  probably  lasted  no  longer 
than  his  own  life.  There  was  nothing  equivalent  to 
the  privileges  of  graduation;  and  to  have  attended 
any  of  those  schools  was  not  necessary  in  order  to 
be  permitted  to  practise  any  particular  trade  or  pro- 
fession. If  the  opinion  of  their  own  utility  could  not 
draw  scholars  to  them,  the  law  neither  forced  any 
body  to  go  to  them,  nor  rewarded  any  body  for  hav- 
ing gone  to  them.  The  teachers  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  their  pupils,  nor  any  other  authority  besides  that 
natui^al  authority  which  superior  virtue  and  abilities 
never  fail   to  procure  from  young  people  towsurds 
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those  who  are  entrusted  with  any  part  of  their  edu^ 
catioo* 

At  Rome,  the  study  of  the  civil  law  made  a  part 
of  the  education,  not  of  the  greater  part  of  the  oA* 
zens,  but  of  some  particular  families.  The  young 
people,  however,  who  wished  to  acquire  knowledge 
in  the  law,  had  no  public  school  ^  go  to,  and. had 
no  other  method  of  studying  it  than  by  freqvienliQg 
the  company  of  such  of  their  relations  and  friends  as 
were  supposed  to  understand  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth 
while  to  remark,  that  though  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were  many  of  them  copied  from  those  of  some 
ancient  Greek  r^ublks,  yet  law  never  seems  to  have 
grown  up  to  be  a  science  in  any  republic  of  ancient 
Greece.  In  Rome  it  became  a  science  very  early, 
and  gave  a  consUerable  degree  of  illustration  to  those 
citizens  who  had  the  reputation  of  understanding  it* 
In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  particularly  ji^ 
Athens,  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  i;on^sted  of 
numerous,  and  therefore  disorderly,  bodies  of  people, 
who  frequently  decided  almost  at  random,  or  4s  clg* 
mour,  faction,  and  party  q>irit,  happened  to  determine. 
The  ignominy  of  an  unjust  decision,  when  it  ti^as  to 
be  divided  among  five  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  fifteen 
imndred  people  (for  some  of  their  courts  were  so  very 
numerous),  could  not  fall  very  heavy  upon  any  indi- 
vidual. At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal 
courts  of  justice  consisted  either  of  a  single  judge,  or 
of  a  small  number  of  judges,  whose  characters,  espe- 
cially as  they  deliberated  always  in  public,  could  not 
^1  to  i3e  very  much  aflfected  by  any  rash  or  unjust 
decisbn.  In  dobbtful  cases,  such  courts,  from  their 
anxiety  to  avoid  blame,  would  naturally  endeayoyr  (9 
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riielter  them^dkes  under  the  example  or  precedent 
of  the  judges  who  had  sat  before  them  either  m  the 
same  or  in  some  othtr  court.  This  attention  to  prac« 
tice  and  precedent  necessarily  formed  the  Romadlaw 
into  that  regular  and  orderly  system  in  mhick  it  has 
been  delivered  down  to  us ;  and  the  like  attention 
has  had  the  likje  e&cts  upon  the  laws  of.  every  oth^ 
country  where  such  attention  has  taken  place*  The 
superiority  of  chara<^er  in  the  Romans  orer  that  of 
the  Gredcs,  so  much  remarked  by  Polybius  and  Dto- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus,  ^ras  probably  mom  owing  to 
the  better  constitution  of  their  courts  of  justice,  than 
to  any  of  the  drcumstances  to  which  lihase  authons 
ascribe  it.  The  Romans  are  ssdd  to  hove  been  parti- 
cularly dietingmsbed  for  their  superior  respect  to  a» 
oath.  But  the  people  who  were  aocitt(!omid  to  make 
oath  only  before  some  diligent  and  wettv^ii^rsied 
court  of  justice,  would  naturally  be  ihucfa  more  at- 
tentive to  what  they  swore,  than  they  who  were  ac- 
customed to  do  the  same  thing  before  mcri^htsh  aad 
disorderly  a^semd^iies. 

The  abilities,  bodi  civil  and  m^itary,  of  the  OrcekB 
and  Romans,  will  readily  be  allowed  to  have  been  at 
least  eq«ial  to  those  of  any  modern  nation.  Our  pnei* 
^jdice  is  perhaps  rather  to  overrate  thenu  But  eKcept 
in  whfit  related  to  military  exercises,  ihs  stale  seems 
to  have  been  at  no  pains  to  form  those  great  abilities; 
lor  I  cannot  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  musical 
education  of  the  Greeks  could  be  of  much  consequence 
in  forming  them.  Masters,  however,  had  been  found, 
it  seems,  foi*  instructing  the  better  sort  of  people 
among  those  nattohs  in  every  art  and  scieHcexia  which 
^e  circumstances  of  thdr-  society  rendered  it  neces* 
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inary  or  coimm0Rt>f<^  them  to  be  in^tanicM.  The 
jfe^tid  for- Jtushi.iastrbctiou  produc^^,  what  k  alwa)^ 
j!mdsaQQB^.tbii  tdeiit  for  givi^it;  ^nd  the  emuIatioH 
whichran^unroitYmvied  competitJoii  never  fails  to^x- 
xite^  appcare  Id  bftye  brought  thsyt  taleat  to  a  very 
rj%jbk  .'^ree  Q£pfrfeetion«  lA  U^  ^tt^tion  which  the 
^cifiiit  pbilttaophefaiexcitedy  m  the  eaipire  which  they^ 
«i|i4red  over  thft  opiiiibns  and  pmd$i^  of  their  au- 
^KlQi^  in  the  faorfty  which  they  possessied  of  giviag  a 
cartas  tOTO  and  charactier  to  the  conduct  aad  coOi- 
versation  of  those  auditors,  they  appear  to  have  beea 
piich  ejiiiperior  to  Wjr  niodeiTi  teachers,  Ifi  modem 
Hm^  th^  ^^iif^me  of  pubU<>  te^^chers  is  more  or  le$s 
oMEnqpied  by;tb^  xircumstwces  which  render  them 
yiore  or  leas  indepeildmt  of  their  suoceas  and  repu^ 
UtioQ  io  didr  paf:ciculM'  pro&ssioas.  Their  salaries, 
tdo^  put  the  private  teacher,  who  would  pretend  to 
come  into  competition  vnth  themt  in  the  same  state 
mdi  a  merchant  who  at(^npt|  to  trade  without  a 
houx^y,  itticompiititipn  with  thpse  who  trade  with  a 
oouisider^le  oae.  If  be  sells  hl^  foods  at  nearly  the 
jaote  pnce^i^  cannot  h(ave  thej^me  profit ;  and  po* 
yerty.and  beggary  at  least,  if  not  bftnk^i»ptcy  and 
iMnn  will  in&Uibly  b^  his  bt^  If  he  attempts  to  seU 
them  much  dearer,  be  Is  likdy  to  have  so  few  custom* 
er^  that  hisxircuiiistaiices  will  not  be  much  mended. 
The  privilt^e^  of  gtiaduatipn,  besides,  are  in  many 
cbmuries  necessary,  or  at  least  extremely  convenient, 
to  moat  men  of  learned  professions,  that  is,  to  the  far 
gfeatior  part  of  those  who  have  occasion  for  a  learned 
education.  But  those  privile^s  can  be  obtained  only 
by  attemting  the  lectures  of  the  public  teachers.  The 
most  careful  attendance  upon  the  ablest  instructions 
0f  anjr  private  teacher  cannot  always  giye  any  title  to 
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demand  them.  It  k  from  these  (Merent  causes  diat 
the  private  teacher  of  any  of  the  sciences^  which  are 
commonly  taught  in  universities,  is,  in  n^odem  times, 
generaHy  considered  as  in  the  very  lowest  order  of 
men  of  letters.  A  man  of  real  abilities  can  scarce 
find  out  a  more  humiliating  or  a  more  unprofitable 
employment  to  turn  them  to.  The  oidowments  oi 
schools  and  colleges  have  in  this  manner  not  only  omt- 
rupted  the  diligence  of  public  teachers,  but  have  ren- 
dered it  almost  impossU^le  to  have  any  good  private 
ones. 

Were  there  no  public  instituliOTO  for  educatioiH 
no  system,  no  science  would  be  taught,  £3r  whicH 
there  was  not  some  demand,  or  which  the  drcvm^ 
stances  of  the  times  did  not  render  it  either  necessary 
or  convenient,  or  at  least  fashionable,  to  leam.  A 
mhrate  teacher  co^ild  never  find  his  account  in  Ceaah* 
faig  either  an  exploded  and  antiquated  system  of  a 
science  acknowledged  to  be  usrfiil,  or  a  science  um- 
versally  believed  to  be  a  mere  useless  and  pedantic 
heap  of  sophistry  and  nonsense.  Such  systems,  such 
sciences,  can  subsist  nowhere  but  in  those  incorporated 
societies  for  education,  whose  prosperity  and  revenue 
are  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  their  rqmta* 
tion,  and  altogether  independent  of  their  industry. 
Were  there  no  public  insWutions  for  education,  a 
gentleman,  after  going  through,  widi  application  and 
abilities,  the  most  complete  course  of  education  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  supposed  to  af- 
ford,  could  not  come  into  the  world  completely  igr 
^norant  of  every  thing  which  is  the  commbn  ^bjec^ 
of  conversation  among  gentlemen  and  men  of  tim 

world,  . 

There  are  no  public  institutions  for  the  education 
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pf  women,  and  there  is  accordingly  nothing  useless, 
absurd,  or  fantastical,  in  the  common  course  of  their 
education.  They  are  taught  what  their  parents  or 
guardians  judge  it  necessary  or  useful  for  them  to 
learn,  and  they  are  taught  nothing  else.  •  Every  part 
of  their  education  tends  evidently  to  some  useful  pur- 
pose ;  dther  to  improve  the  natural  attractions  of 
their  person,  or  to  form  their  mind  to  reserve,  to 
modesty,  to  chastity,  and  to  economy  ;  to  render 
them  both  likely  to  become  the  mistresses  of  a  family, 
and  to  bdiave  properly  when  they  have  become 
such.  In  every  part  of  her  life,  a  woman  feels  some 
Gonveniency  or  advantage  from  every  part  of  her  edu- 
cation. It  seldom  happens  that  a  man,  in  any  part 
of  his  life,  derives  any  conveniency  or  advantage  from 
.(some  of  the  most  laborious  and  troublesome  parts  of 
his  education. 

Ought  the  public,  therefore,  to  give  no  attention, 
it  may  be  asked,  to  the  education  of  the  people  ?  Or, 
if  it  ought  to  give  any,  what  are  the  diiFeredt  parts  of 
education*  which  it  ought  to  attend  to  in  the  different 
orders  of  the  people  ?  and  in  what  manner  ought  it 
to  attend  to  them  ? 

In  -some  cases,  the  state  of  society  necessarily  places 
the  greater  part  of  individuals  in  such  situations,  as 
naturally  form  in  them,  without  any  attention  of  go- 
vernment, almost  all  the  abilities  and  virtues  which 
that  state  requires,  or  perhaps  can  admit  of.  In  other 
cases,  the  state  of  the  society  does  not  place  the  greater 
part  of  individuals  in  such  situations ;  and  some  at- 
tention of  government  is  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  almost  entire  corruption  and  degeneracy  of 
^he  great  body  of  the  people. 

Jji  the  progress  pf  the  division  of  labour,  the  em* 
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ployment  df  the  ftr  greater  part  of  those  who  live  hy 
labour,  that  is,  of  the  great  hody  of  the  people, 
comes  to  be  confined  to  a  few  very  simple  operations ; 
frequently  to  one  or  two.  But  the  understandings 
of  the  gftater  part  of  men  fere  necessarily  formed  by 
their  ordinary  employments.  The  man  whose  whole 
life  is  spent  in  performing  a  few  simple  oper^UioM, 
of  whicJ)  the  effects,  too,  are  perhaps  always  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  has  no  occasion  to 
exert  his  understanding,  or  to  exercise  his  invention, 
in  finding  out  expedients  for  removing  difficulties 
which  nev^  occur.  He  naturally  loses,  therefore, 
the  haMt  of  such  exertion,  and  generally  becomes  as 
stupid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  possible  fpr  a  human  crea* 
tur6  to  become.  The  torpor  of  his  mind  renders 
faim  not  only  incapaUe  of  relishing  or  bearing  a  part 
in  any  rational  conversation,  but  of  conceiving  any 
generous,  noble,  or  tenden  sentiment,  and  con^quently 
of  fc^ming  any  just  judgment  concerning  many  even  ^ 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  private  life.  Of  the  great 
and  extensive  interests  of  his  country  he  is  alto^ 
gether  incapaWe  of  judging;  and  unless  very  parti*- 
cular  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  him  otherwise, 
he  is  equally  incapable  of  defending  his  country  in 
wan  The  uniformity  of  his  stationary  life  naturally 
corrupts  the  courage  of  his  mind,  and  makes  him  re- 
gard, with  abhorrence,  the  irregular,  uncertain,  and 
adventurous  life  of  a  soldier.  It  corrupts  even  the 
activity  of  his  body,  and  renders  him  incapable  of 
eserting  his  strength  with  vigour  and  perseverance 
in  any  other  employment  than  that  to  which  he  has 
been  bredi  His  dexterity  at  his  own  pirticalar  trade 
seems,  in  this  manner,  to  be  acquired  at  the  expeftce 
of  his  intellectual,  social,  and  martial  vif  tUte.    But  in 
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every  imfx'oved  and  civilized  soc^y,  tibts  is  the  state 
into  which  the  labouring  poor^  that  is,  the  great  body 
of  the  people^  must  nece^arily  fell,  uideiss  goveoti-' 
ment  takes  some  pains  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  odierwise  in  the  barbaro6s  societies^  as  they 
are  commonly  called^  of  hunters,  of  sAiepherds,  and 
even  of  hu^andmen,  in  that  rude  state  of  husbandry 
which  precedes  the  improvement  of  manufactures,  and 
the  extension  of  foreign  commerce.  In  such  societWjp 
the  varied  occupations  of  every  man  oblige  every  man 
to  exert  tits  capacity,  and  to  invent  expedia»ts  for  re«- 
moving  difficulties  which  are  continually  oocurrtng; 
Invention  is  kept  alive,  and  the  mind  is  not  sitfiered 
to  fall  into  that  drowsy  stupklity,  which,  in  a  civilized 
society,  seems  to  benumb  tiie  understanding  of  ahnost 
all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  In  th6se  barbarous . 
societies,  as  they  are  caHed,  every  man,  it  has  already 
been  observed,  is  a  warrior.  Every  man,  too,  is  in 
some  mesaure  a  statesman,  fucid  can  form  a  tolerd^ 
judgment  concerning  the  interest  of  the  society,  and 
the  conduct  of  those  who  govern  it  How  br  thdir 
chiefs  ate  good  judges  in  peace,  or  good  leaders  in 
war,  is  obvious  to  the  observation  of  almost  every 
single  man  among  them.  In  such  a  society,  indeed, 
no  man  can  well  acquire  that  improved  and  refined 
under^nding  which  a' few  men  sometimes  poissess  in 
a  more  civilized  state.  Though  in  a  rude  society 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  occupations  of 
every  individual,  tiiere  is  not  a  great  deal  in  those  of 
the  whole  society.  Every  man  does,  or  is  o^hle  <^ 
doing,  abnost  every  thing  vi^hidi  any  other  man  does, 
or  18  capable  of  doing.  Every  man  has  a  consideridi^le 
degree  of  knowledge,  ingomity^  md  imttktim;  but 

n2 
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scarce  any  mati  has  a  great  degree.  The  degree^ 
howerer,  which  is  commonly  possessed,  is  generally 
sufficient  for  conducting  the  whole  simple  business  of 
the  society.  In  a  civilian  state,  on  the  contrarjr; 
though  there  is  little  variety  in  the  occupations  of  the 
greater  part  of  individuals,  there  is  an  almost  infini^ 
variety  in  those  of  the  whole  society.  These  variied 
occupations  present  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  ob* 
jects  to  the  contemplation  of  those  few,  who,  being 
attached  to  no  particular  occupation  themselves,  have 
leisure  and  inclination  to  examine  the  occupations  of 
other  people.  The  contemplation  of  so  great  a  variety 
of  objects  necessarily  exercises  their  minds  in  endless 
comparisons  and  combinations,  and  renders  their  un» 
derstandings,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  both  acute 
and  comprehensive,  jJnless  those  few,  however, 
happen  to  be  placed  in  some  very  particular  situations, 
their  great  abilities^  though  honourable  to  themsdves, 
may  contribute  very  Httle  to  the  good  government  or 
happiness  of  their  society.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
abilities  of  those  few,  all  the  nobler  parts  of  the  human 
character  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  obliterated  and 
(extinguished  in  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  education  of  the  common  people  requires,  per* 
haps,  in  a  civilized  and  commercial  society,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  more  than  that  of  people  of  some 
rank  and  fortune.  People  of  some  rank  and  fortune 
are  generally  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  be- 
fore they  enter  upon  that  particular  business,  profes- 
sion, or  trade,  by  which  they  propose  to  distinguish 
thertiselves  in  the  world.  They  have,  before  that, 
full  time  to  acquire,  or  at  least  to  fit  themselves  for 
afterwards  acquiring,  every  accomplishment  which  qaa 
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recommend  them  to  the  public  esteem,  or  render 
them  worthy  of  it.     Their  parents  or  guardians  are 
generally  sufficiently  anxious  that  they  should  be  so 
accomplished,  and  are,  in  most  cas^,  willing  enough 
to  lay  out  the  expence  which  is  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose,    if  they  are  not  always  properly  educated,  it  is 
seldom  from  the  want  of  expence  laid  out  upon  their 
education,  but  from  the  improper  application  of  that 
expence.    It  is  sddom  from  the  want  of  masters  5  but 
from  the  negligence  artd  incapacity  of  the  masters  who 
are  to  be  had,  and  from  the  difficulty,  or  rather  from 
tlie  impossiWiity,  which  there  is,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  of  finding  any  better.     The  employments* 
too,  in  which  people  of  some  rank  or  fortune  spend 
the  greater  part  of  theil*  lives,  are  not,  like  those  of 
the  common  people,  sipnple  and  uniform.    They  are 
almost  all  of  them  extremely  complicated,  and  such 
as  exercise  tlie  head  more  than  the  hands.     The  un- 
derstandings of  those  who  are  engaged  in  such  em- 
ployments, can  seldom  grow  torpid  for  want  of  ex- 
ercise.    The  employments  of  people  of  some  rank 
and  fortune,  besides,  are  seldom  such  as  harass  them 
from  morning  to  night.     They  generally  have  a  good 
deal  of  leisure,  during  which  they  may  perfect  them- 
selves in^  every  branch,  either  of  useful  or  ornamental 
knowledge,  of  which  they  may  have  laid  the  founda^ 
tion,  or  for  which  they  m^y  have  acquired  some  tast^ 
in  the  earlier  part  of  life. 

It  is  (^erwise  with  the  common  people.  They 
have  little  time  to  spare  for  education.  Their  parents 
can  scarce  afford  to  maintain  them,  even  in  infancy. 
As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  work,  they  must  apply  to 
some  tra3e,  by  which  they  can  earn  their  subsistence. 
That  trade,  too,  is  generally-  so  siqiple  and  uniforni^ 
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as  to  give  little  eicer<nse  to  the  unden^ndkig ;  whiles 
at  the  QUine  time^  their  kbour  is  both  so  coiisUiDt  mid 
so  severe,  that  it  leaves  them  little  leisure  and  less  in- 
clination to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  any  thing 
else. 

But  though  the  common  people  cannot,  i^  any  ci- 
vilised society,  be  30  well  instructed  as  people  of  some 
rank  and  fortune;  the  most  essential  parts  of  eduoar 
tion,  however,  to  read,  write,  and  account,  can  be  ac- 
quired at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  that  the  greater 
part,  even  of  those  who  are  to  be  bned  to  the  lowest 
occupations,  have  time  to  acquire  them  before  they 
can  be  employed  in  those  occupations.  For  a  very 
small  expence,  the  public  can  facilitate,  can  enopo- 
r^ge,  apd  can  even  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  the  people,  the  necessity  of  sK^uiring  those  most 
essential  parts  of  education* 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquisition,  by  est«* 
Wishing  in  every  parish  or  district  a  little  sdappl, 
where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  reward  sq  mo- 
derate, that  even  a  common  labourer  may  afford  it ; 
the  mast;er  being  partly,  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the 
public ;  because,  if  he  was  wholly,  or  even  principally 
paid  by  it,  he  would  soon  learn  to  n^lect  his  busi- 
ness. In  Scotland,  the  establishment  of  such  parish 
schods  has  taught  almost  the  whole  common  people 
to  read,  and  a  very  great  fM^oportion  of  them  to  write 
and  account.  In  England,  the  estaWishment  of  cha- 
rity schools  has  had  an  effect  of  the  same  kind, 
though  not  so  universally,  because  the  establishment 
is  not  so  universal.  If,  in  tho$e  little  schools,  the 
books  by  which  the  children  are  taught  to  read,  were 
a  little  more  instructive  than  they  commonly  are; 
Wd  if,, instead  of  a  little  smattering  in  Latin  which 
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tke  ohildrap  of  t^$  qofmnoii  people  ai«  sometimes 
tmigbt  there^  ^nd  which  can  sc^rc^  ey^r  he  of  any  use 
to  tbam,  tl)Qy  were  instructed  in  the  elementary  parts 
of  geoinetry  and  mechanics ;  the  literai'y  education  of 
this  ranH  t>f  people  wpuld^  perhaps^  be  a9  complete  as 
can  he*  There  is  scarce  a  comniPn  trade^  which  does 
qot  afl^d  some  opportunities  of  applying  to  it  the 
prinpipks  of  geometry  and  mechanics^  and  which 
would  npt,  therefcM-e^  gradually  exercise  and  improve 
the  cprnmon  people  in  those  principles,  the  necessary 
kitrodiiK^ion  to  the  moat  sublime  as  well  as  to  the 
mo^t  useful  $mxim^ 

,  The  public  can  enooura^  the  acquisition  of  those 
mgst  essential  parts  of  education,  by  giving  small  pre^ 
miums,  md  little  badges  of  diitinction,  to  the  childreii 
of  the  common  people  who  e«cel  in  thetn. 

The  public  can  ii^po^e  upon  almost  the  whole 
body  of  t^  pepple  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  most 
essential  p^ts  of  edwcation,  by  obliging  every  man  to 
undergo  an  e^^min^tion  or  probation  in  them>  befi;^e 
he  can  obtain  the  freedom  in  any  corporation^  ot  be 
allowed  tp  set  up  any  trade,  either  in  a  village  or  town 
corporate* 

It  was  in  tl^s  manner,  by  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  their  military  and  gymn^stiq  e3i:ercises,  by  enoou* 
raging  it,  »nd  even  by  imposing  upon  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  the  neoessity  pf  learning  those  exercises, 
that  tj^  Greek  and  Roman  republics  maintained  the 
irortijil  ^irit  of  their  respective  oitimns.  They  facili* 
tated  the  acquisition  jpf  thoie  exercises,  by  appointing 
a  certain  place  for  learning  ^d  practi^ng  thepi,  and 
by  gr^ntii^  to  certain  masters  the  {privilege  of  teadi^r 
ipg  in  that  pUce.  Tlx^e  masters  do  not  appeur  to 
have  had  ^ther  claries  cht  «»4iisive  privileges  of  any 
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kind.  Their  reward  consisted  altogether  in  what 
they  got  from  their  scholars ;  and  a  citieen  who  had 
learnt  his  exercises  in  the  public  gymnasia,  had  na 
sort  of  legal  advantage  over  one  who  had  learnt  them 
privately^  provided  the  latter  had  learnt  them  equally 
welL  Those  republics  encouraged  the  acquidtion  of 
those  exercises,  by  bestowing  little  premiums  and 
badges  of  distinction  upon  those  who  excelled  in  them. 
To  have  gained  a  prize  in  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  or 
Nemaean  games,  gave  illustration,  not  only  to  the 
person  who  gained  it,  but  to  his  whole  family  and 
kindred.  The  obligation  which  every  citizen  was  un- 
der, to  serve  a  certain  number  of  years,  if  called  upon, 
in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  sufficiently  imposed  the 
necessity  of  learning  those  exercises,  without  which 
he  could  not  be  fit  for  that  service. 

That  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  the  practice 
of  military  exercises,  unless  government  takes  pro- 
per pains  to  support  it,  goes  gradually  to  decay,  and 
together  with  it,  the  martial  spirit  of  the  great  bodj 
of  the  people,  the  example  of  modern  Europe  suffi- 
ciently demonstrates.  But  the  security- of  every  so- 
ciety must  always  depend,  more  or  less,  upon  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  the 
present  times,  indeed,  that  martial  spirit  alone,  and 
unsupported  by .  a  well-disciplined  standing  army, 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  and 
security  of  any  society.  But  where  every  citizen  had 
the  spirit  of  a  soldier,  a  smaller  standing  army  would 
surely  be  requisite.  That  spirit,  besides,  would  ne- 
cessarily diminish,  very  much,  the  dangers  to  liberty, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  which  are  commonly  ap- 
prehended from  a  standing  army.  As  it  would  very 
much  facilitate  the  operations  of  that  army  against  a 
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foreign  invader ;  so  it  would  obstruct  them  aS  much, 
if  fortunately  they  should  ever  be  directed  against  the 
constitution  of  the  state. 

The  ancient  institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome  seem 
to  have  been  much  more  effectual,  for  maintaining 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  great  body  of  people,  than 
the  establishment  of  what  are  called  the  militias  of 
modern  tirnes.  They  were  much  more  simple. 
When  they  were '  once  established,  they  executed 
themselves,  and  it  required  little  or  no  attention  from 
government  to  maintain  them  in  the  most  perfect  vi- 
gour. Whereas  to  maintain,  even  in  tolerable  exe- 
cution, the  complex  regulations  of  any  modern  mili- 
tia, requires  the  continual  and  painful  attention  of 
government,  without  which  they  are  constantly  fall- 
ing into  total  neglect  and  disuse.  The  influence,  be- 
sides, of  the  ancient  institutions,  was  much  more 
universal.  By  means  of  them,  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  was  completely  instructed  iii  the  use  of 
arms.  Whereas,  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  them 
who  can  ever  be  so  instructed  by  the  regulations  of 
any  modern  militia ;  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Swit- 
zerland. But  a  coward,  a  man  incapable  either  of 
tlefending  or  of  revenging  himself,  evidently  wants 
one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  character  of  a 
man.  He  is  as  much  mutilated  and  deformed  in  his 
mind  ais  another  is  in  his  body,  Who  is  either  depri- 
ved of  some  of  its  most  essential  members,  or  has  lost 
the  use  of  them.  He  is  evidently  the  more  wretched 
and  miserable  of  the  two;  because  happiness  and 
Tiaisery,  which  reside  altogether  in  the  mind,  must  iie- 
cessarity  depend  more  upon  the  healthful  or  unhealth- 
ful,  the  mutilated  or  entire  state  of  the  mind,  than 
4]pon  that  of  the  body.     Even  though  the  martial 
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spirit  of  the  people  were  of  no  use  tOward$  the  dc* 
fence  of  the  society,  yet,  to  prevent  that  lort  of  men* 
tal  mutilation,  deformity,  and  wretchedness,  which 
cowardice  necessarily  involrea  in  it,  from  spreading 
themselves  through  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
would  still  deserve  the  most  serious  attention  of  go«- 
vemment ;  in  the  same  manner  s0it  would  deserVc 
its  most  serious  attention  to  prevent  a  leprosy  or  any 
other  loathsome  and  offensive  disease,  though  neither 
mortal  nor  dangerous,  from  spreading  itself  among 
them ;  though,  perhaps,  no  other  public  good  might 
result  from  such  attention,  besides  the  prev^tion  of 
so  great  a  public  evil. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  gross  igno* 
ranee  and  stupidity  which,  in  a  civilized  society,  seem 
so  frequently  to  benumb  the  understandings  of  all 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  A  man  without  the 
propef  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a  man,  is, 
if  possible,  more  contemptible  than  even  a  coward, 
and  seems  to  be  mutilated  and  deformed  in  a  still 
more  essential  part  of  the  character  of  human  nature. 
Though  the  state  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from 
the  instruction  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  peppje,  it 
would  still  deserve  its  attention  that  they  should  not 
be  altogether  uninstructed.  The  state,  however, 
derives  no  inconsiderable'  advantage  from  their  in- 
struction. The  more  they  are  instructed,  the  less 
liable  they  are  to  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm  and 
superstition,  which,  among  ignorant  nations,  fre^ 
quently  occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders.  An 
instructed  and  intelligent  people,  besides,  are  always 
more  decent  and  orderly  tlian  an  ignorant  and  stu- 
pid one.  They  feel  themselves,  each  individually, 
more  respectable,  and  more  likely  to  obtain  the  re- 


fl^of^  4vsppi|e^  to  f^^pect  tbOse  supericm.  Tb^  aif 
ii;H3!r#  <^|pQfied  to  ckfunioe^  mul  mcH'e  c{^^  of  sa^* 
jqg  thro^gl),  4he  ioterested  complaints  of  £^tion  and 
sedition  J  and  they  are»  upcHi  that  aoc^mit^  lessafi^ 
to  be  imfilad  into  any  wwton  or  unnecessary  oppo^ 
sitipp  to  tl^  me^soresof  govenament.  In  free  covin- 
tri^,  wh^^  the  safety  of  go^iera9ient  depiends  very 
imich  upon  the  favourable  judgment  wbkh  the  people 
may  foiim  of  its  co^dpct^  it  must  surdy  be  of  the 
l^hest  importance,  thfit  they  should  not  b^  di^pos^ 
to  y^i^^  i^eja^y  or  cBpf]f:i^^ 

Of  the  Expence  of  the  Institutions  for  the  htsiruction  of 
People  of  all  Ages. 

Thb  mttJiaitions  Cor  the  infli:rud;i^i  of  people  of 
^1  agea,  ape  chiefly  those  for  religious  uistructioeu 
This  is  a  speeies  of  imitructioii,  of  which  the  object 
is  not  30  much  to  render  the  people  good  citizens 
in  this  world,  as  to  prepare  them  for  another  and  a 
better  wcxid  in  the  life  to  come;  The  teachers  of 
the  doctrine  wUch  oootains  this  instruoticm,  in  the 
same  manner  as  otha*  teachers^  may  either  depend 
altogether  for  their  subsiatenoe  upon  the  i^oluntary 
contribi^icms  of  their  bearers;  or  they  mdPf  derive 
it  from  stime  oth^  fund,  to  which  the  law  of  their 
countty  may  entitle  them ;  such  as  a  kmded  estate^ 
a  tytfae  or  tend  tax,  an  established  salary  or  stipends 
Their  exertion,  their  2£al  and  industry,  are  likely  to 
be  much  greater  in  the  former  situation  than  in  the 
latter*    In  this  respect,  the  teachers  of  new^i^gi^aif 
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have  always  had  a  considerabk  advantage  in  attack<» 
ing  those  ancient  and  established  ^ystems^  of  which 
the  clergj',  reposing  themselves  iq)on  thdr  bendices^ 
had  neglected  to  keep  up  the  fervour  of  feith  and 
dbvotion  in  the  great  body  of  the  people;  and  hav- 
ing given  themselves  up  to  indolence,  were  become 
altogether  incapable  of  making  any  vigorous  exer- 
tion  in  defence  even  of  their  owti  establishments 
The  clergy  of  an  established  and  well-endowed  reli* 
gion  frequently  becotne  men  of  learning  and  ele- 
gance, who  possess  all  the  virtues  of  gentlemen,  or 
which  can  recommend  them  to  the  esteem  of  g^itle* 
men ;  but  they  are  apt  gradually  to  lose  the  quali- 
ties, both  good  and  bad,  which  gave  them  authority 
and  influence  with  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  and 
which  had  perhaps  been  the  original  causes  of  the 
success  and  establishment  of  their  religion.    Such  a 
clergy,  when  attacked  by  a  set  of  popular  and  bold, 
though  perhaps  stupid  and  ignorant  enthusiasts,  feel 
themselves  as  perfectly  defenceless  as  the  indolent, 
effeminate,  and  full-fed  nations  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Asia,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  active,  hardy, 
and  hungry  Tartars  of  the  North.     Such  a  cler- 
gy, upon  such  an  emergency,  have  commonly  no 
other  resource  than  td  call  upon  the  civil  magistrate 
to  persecute,,  destroy,  or  drive  out  their  adversaries, 
as  disturbers  of  the  puMc  peace.    It  was  thus  that 
the  Roman  catholic  clergy  called  upon  the  civil  ma« 
gistrate  to  persecute  the  protestants,  and  the  church 
of  England*  to  persecute  the  dissenters  ;  and  that  ia 
general  every  rdigious  sect,  when  it  has  ont:e  enjoy- 
ed, for  a  century  or  two,  the  security  of  a  legal 
establishment,  has  found  itself  incapable  of  making 
«ny  t^goaous  defence  against  any  new  sect  which 


^^kose  to  attack  , its  doctrine  or  discipline.  .  Upoii 
such  occasions,  ik^  advantage,  in  point  of  learning 
2pd  good  wrifiqg,  may  somedfnes  \)e  o|i  the  side  ojf 
the  establisl^ed  church.  But  the  arts  of  popularity^ 
^  the  arts  erf  gainifxg  prpselytes,  are  constantly  enj 
the  8i4e  of  its  adversaries  In  England,  those  arts 
have  been. long, neglecte4  by  the  wellreiidpwed cler^ 
gy  of  the je^sJ]ilif|ied  churchy  and  are  at  p/e^ent  chid3y 
cultivated  hy  the  jdj^sent^rs  and  by  the  methodists.; 
The  independ^n|u  J)roviaions,  however,  which  in  many 
places  have  be^ai  made  fpr  dissenting  teachers,  by 
means  frf  volqntairy  ;$ub^cr^ons»  qf  trust  rights,  and 
other  evasions  of  the  layr,  §epm  very  much  to  have 
^b^ed  the  zeal  a^d  activity  of  those  teachers.  They 
have  many  of  them  become  very  learned,  ingenious, 
and  respectable  men  ;  but  they  have  in  general  cease4 
to  be  yery  pppular  preachers*  TLe  methodists,  with- 
out half  the  learning  of  the  dissenWs,  are  much  mor^ 
in  vogue. 

In  the  church  of  Rome,  the  industry  and  zeal  of 
the  inferior  clergy  are  kept  more  alive  by  the  power- 
ful motive  of  self-interest,  than  perhaps  in  any  esta- 
blished protectant  church.  The  parochial  clergy  de* 
rive,  mapy  pf  th^n,  a  very  considerable  part  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  yoluptary  oblations  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  a  source,  of  revenue,  which  confession  gives 
them  many  qppprtunities  of  improying.  The  men- 
dicant orders  derive  their  whole  subsistence  from 
such  ob^tions.  It  is  with  them,  as  with  the  hussars 
and  light  infantry  of  soqie  aymies ;  no  plunder,  no 
pay.  The  p^ocbial  clergy  are  like  those  teachers 
vhose  reward  depends  partly  upon  their  salary,  and 
partly  upon  the  fees  qr  honpraries  which  they  get 
frpm  their  pupils j  and  these, must  always, depend^ 
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more  or  less,  upon  their  izkdusCJy  and  ripxxtis&oh. 
The  mendicant  orders  are  Kke  those  teachc^  who96 
stibdsteilce  depends  akogether  upott  dieir  industry. 
They  af e  obKgcd,  therefi)fe,  to  me  every  art  #lttdi 
can  animate  the  devotion  of  the  common  people. 
The  establishment  of  the  two  great  mendicant  orders 
of  Str  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,,  it  i^  oboeTved  by  Ma« 
duavel,  revived,  in  die  thirteenth  and  fotirfeenth  cen« 
tmries,  the  languishing  fsdth  and  devotion  of  the  ca* 
thofic  church.  In  Roman  caAofic  countries,  the  8|^ 
rit  of  devotion  is  supported  altogether  by  ttie  monks, 
and  by  the  poorer  paroelmil  clergy.  The  p^eat  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  with  all  the  accompfishments  of 
gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  with 
those  of  men  of  learning,  are  careful  to  maintain  the 
necessary  discipline  over  their  inferiors,  but  seldom 
give  themselves  amr  trouble  about  the  instructicm  of 
the  people.  " 

*'  Most  of  the  arts  and  professions  in  a  state,**  says 
by  far  the  most  fllustrious  philosopher  smd  historian 
of  the  present  age,  **  are  of  such  a  nature,  that,  while 
**  they  promote  the  interests  of  the  society,  they  are 
^  also  useful  or  agreeable  to  S(»ne  individuals  j  and, 
^  in  that  case,  the  constant  rule  of  the  magistrate,  ex- 
**  cept,  perhaps,  on  the  first  introduction  of  any  art, 
•*  is,  to  leave  the  profession  to  itself,  and  trust  its  en- 
••  couragement  to  the  individuals  who  reap  the  benefit 
**  of  it.  The  artizans,  finding  their  profits  to  rise  by 
**  the  favour  of  their  customers,  increase,  as  much  as 
•^possible,  their  skill  and  industry;  and  as  matters 
•*  are  not  disturbed  by  any  injudicious  tampermg,  the 
•*  commodity  is  always  sure  to  be  at  all  times  neariy 
**  proportioned  to  the  demand. 
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^'  But  thcore  are  ako  some  cdlmgs  wfaicfa,  though 
<«  ineful  and  even  necessary  in  a  state,  bring  no  ad- 
^«  viPQtage  or  pleasure  to  any  individual ;  and  the  su- 
^^  prane  power  is  obliged  to  alter  its  conduct  vridi  re- 
^*  gard  to  the  retainers  of  those  professians.  It  must 
'^  give  tbem  public  encouragement  in  order  to  their 
*'  subsisteMe;  2nd  it  must  provide  against  that  negli- 
f^  gence  to  which  they  will  naturally  be  subject,  either 
^^  by  annexii^  particular  honours  to  the  professbn, 
^^  by  establishu^  a  long  subordination  of  ranks  and  a 
^^  strict  dependence,  or  by  some  other  expedient. 
^^  The  peisons  enjoyed  in  the  finwces,  fleets,  and 
^  magistracy,  are  instances  of  this  order  of  meiu 

^^  It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  first  sight,  that 
*^  the  ecclesiastics  belong*  to  the  first  class,  and  that 
^^  their  encouragement,  as  well  as  that  of  lawyers 
<^  smd  physicians,  may  safely  h^  entrusted  to  the  fi- 
^^  berality  of  individuals,  who  iire  attached  to  their 
^^  doctrines,  and  who  find  benefit  or  consoladon 
^^  from  their  spiritual  ministry  and  assistance*  Their 
^^  indusory  and  vigilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  whetted 
'^  by  such  an  additional  motive ;  and  their  skill  in 
^^  the  professidn,  as  wdl  as  their  address  in  govern- 
^^  mg  the  minds  of  the  people,  must  receive  daily  in- 
^^  drease,  from  their  increasing  practice,  study,  and 
^^  attention. 

"  But  if  we  ccHHsider  the  matter  more  closely,  we 
^^  shall  find  that  this  interested  diligence  of  the  cler- 
*^  gy  is  what  every  wise  legislator  will  study  to  pre- 
*'  vent ;  because,  in  every  religbn  except  the  true,  it 
^<  is  highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  ev^n  a  natural  ten* 
**  demcy  to  pervert  the  true,  by  infusing  into  it  a 
^  strcmg  nuxlure  of  supersedon,  folly,  and  delusion. 
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^*  Eadi  ghostly  practirioner,  in  order  to  render  him- 
**  self  more  precious  and  sacred  in  the  eyes,  of  his  re* 
•«  tainers,  will  inspire  them  with,  the  most  violent  ab« 
*^  horrence  of  all  other  sects,  and  continually  endea- 
"  vour,  by  some  novelty,  to  excite  the  languid  devd- 
*'  tion  of  his  audience.  No  regard  will  be  paid  to 
*^  truth,  morals,  or  decency,  in  the  doctrines  inculca- 
*'  ted.  Every  tenet  will  be  adopted  that  best  suits  the 
•^  disorderly  affections  of  the  human  frame.  Custom- 
^^  ers  will  be  drawn  to  each  conventicle  by  new  indus- 
*'  try  and  address,  in  practising  on  the  passions  and 
^'  credulity  of  the  populace.  And,  in  the  end,  the  civil 
*'  magistrate  will  find  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for  his 
^'  pretended  frugality,  in  saving  a  fixed  establishment 
^'  for  the  priests ;  and  th^,  in  reality,  the  most  decent 
*^  and  advantageous  composition,  which  he  can  make 
*^  with  the  spiritual  guides,  is  to  bribe  th w  indolence, 
^'  by  assigning  statw  salaries  to  their  profesaon,  and 
f^  rendering  it  superfluous  for  them  to  be  farther  ac- 
"  tive,  than  merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from  stray- 
^^  ing  in  quest  of  new  pastors.  And  in  this  manner 
^'  ecclesiastical  establishments,  though  commonly  they 
"  arose  at  first  from  religious  views,  prove  in  the  end 
^^  advantageous  to  the  political  interests  of  society*'* 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  or  bad  ef- 
fects of  the  independent  provision  of  the  clergy,  it 
has,  perhaps,  been  very  seldom  bestowed  upon  them 
from  any  view  to  those  effects.  Times  of  violent 
religious  controversy  have  generally  b^en  times  of 
equally  violent  political  faction.  Upon^  such  occa-- 
dons,  each  political  party  has  either  found  it,  or 
imagined  it,  for  his  interest,  to  league  itself  with 
$ome  one  or  otl^er  of  the  contei^ding  religious  s^ts. 
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But  this  could  be  done  only  by  adopting,  or,  at  l^^ast, 
by  favouring  the  tenets  of  that  particular  sect.  Thj5 
sect  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  leagued  with 
the  conquering  party,  necessarily  shared  in  the  victo  y 
of  its  ally,  by  whose  favour  and  protection  it  wa^  soon 
enabled  in  some  degree  to  silence  and  subdue  all  its 
adversaries.  Those  adversaries  had  generally  leagued 
themselves  with  the  enemies  of  the  conquering  party, 
and  \trere  therefore  the  enemies  of  that  party.  The 
clergy  of  this  particular  sect  having  thus  become  com* 
plete  masters  of  the  field,  and  their  influi^nce  and  au- 
thority with  the  great  body  of  the  people  being  in  its 
highest  vigour,  they  were  powerful  enough  to  over- 
awe the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their  own  party,  and  to 
oblige  the  civil  magistrate  to  respect  their  opinions 
and  inclinations.  Their  first  demand  was  generally, 
that  he  should  silence  and  subdue  all  their  adversa^ 
lies  ;  and  their  second,  that  he  should  bestow  an  in- 
dependent provision  on  themselves.  As  they  had  ge- 
nerally contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  victory,  it  seem- 
ed not  unreasonable  that  they  should  have  some  share 
in  the  spoil.  They  were  weary,  besides,  of  humour- 
ing the  people,  and  of  depending  upon  theii*  caprice 
for  a  subsistence.  In  making  this  demand,  therefore, 
they  consulted  their  own  ease  and  comfort,  without 
troubling  themselves  about  the  effect  which  it  might 
have,  in  future  times,  upon  the  influence  and  autho- 
rity of  their  order.  The  civil  magistrate,  who  could 
comply  with  their  demand  only  by  giving  them  some- 
thing which  he  would  have  chosen  muchrather  to  take, 
or  to  keep  to  himself,  was  seldom  very  forward  to  grant 
it.  Necessity,  however,  always  forced  him  to  submit 
you  liL  o 
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at  h&tj  though  frequently  not  till  after  many  delays^ 
evasions,  and  affected  excuses. 

But  if  politics  had  nerdr  called  in  the  aid  of  rdi- 
^on,  had  the  ccmquering  party  never  adopted  the  te« 
nets  of  one  sect  more  tiam  those  of  another,  when  it 
had  gained  the  victory,  it  would  probably  have  deak 
€qually  and  impartially  with  all  the  different  sects,  and 
have  allowed  every  mad  to  choose  his  own  priest,  and 
his  own  religion,  as  he  thought  proper.  There  wouU, 
in  this  case,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  great  multitude  of 
rdigious  sects.  Almost  every  different  congregation 
saight  probably  have  ma$le  a  little  sect  by  itself,  or 
have  entertained  some  peculiar  tenets  of  its  own. 
Each  teacher  would,  no  doubt,  have  felt  himself  un- 
der the  neceWity  of  making  the  utmost  exertion,  and 
of  using  every  art,  both  to  preserve  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  disciples.  But  as  every  other  teacher 
would  have  felt  himself  pnder  the  same  necessity,  the 
success  of  no  one  teacher,  or  sect  of  teach^^  could 
have  been  very  great.  The  interested  and  active  zeal 
of  religious  teac|iers  can  be  dangerous  and  trouble^ 
some  only  where  there  is  either  but  one  sect  tolerat-^ 
ed  in  the  society,  or  where  the  whole  of  a  large  society- 
is  divided  into  two  cr  three  great  sects  ;  the  teachers 
of  each  acting  by  concert,  and  under  ar^ular  discipline 
and  subordination.  But  that  zeal  must  be  altogether 
innocent,  where  the  society  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
hundred,  or  perhaps  into  as  many  thousand  smal^^ 
sects,  of  which  no  one  could  be  consklerable  enough 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  The  teachers  o£ 
each  sect,  seeing  themselves  surrounded  on  all  ddes 
with  more  adversaries  than  friends,  would  be  obliged 
to  learn  that  candour  and  moderation  which  are  so 


eetddtai  to  be  found  among  the  teachers  of  diocegretft 
sects,  whose  tenets,  bang  supported  by  die  dvfl  ma-  ' 
gistrate,  are  held  in  veneration  by  almost  ill  ^  in« 
iiabkants  of  exteiKive  ki^doms  and  empncsv  ^tttd  vfko 
tber^^re  see  notttmg  round  them  but  foUowers^  dis** 
jdples,  and  tnimUe  admirers.  The  teachers  of  eadi 
fittie  «ect,  &idmg  themselves  almc^  i^ooe,  tvould  be 
oU^d  to  i^espect  those  of  almost  eva:y  other  sect  5 
tffi4  die  concessions  which  they  would  mutually  And  it 
i:x>tfa  convapieirt  and  agreeabb  to  make  to  one  an- 
other^  might  in  time  prd>abiy  reduce  the  dociriiie  of 
the  greater  part  xy£  them  to  that  pure  and  rudonad  re- 
Ugfon^  ^ree  from  every  mixture  of  abeurdity,  inqx}S- 
ture,  or  fanaticism,  such  as  wiste  men  ha^  ih  ail  ^ias 
of  the  world  wished  to  see  e^abii^ed ;  Nbt  sbch  as 
positive  law  has^  perha|^,  never  yet  eMablisfaedj  hud 
prodsbly  never  wUl  establish  in  any  country  ^  becQiuse, 
wkh  rega^  to  rd^ion,  po^ve  law  always  teis  been, 
and  probsdDly  always  will  be^  more  or  less  ii^t^^ced  by 
popular  superstition  and  enthuslasmr  Tins  pbn  cE 
aectiesiastical  government,  or  nkore  properly  bf  ^  ec- 
ecd^asdcal  govemm^t,  wa^  what  the  sect  x^led  in- 
)dependents  (^  sect,  no  doubt,  of  very  wild  eochasilistii) 
{^oposed  to  establish  in  England  toiirards  the  end  <Mf 
jthe  civil  war.  If  it  had  been  established,  though  irf 
a  vfery  Unphilosophical  origin,  it  would  probably,  by 
thistime^  hkve  been  productive  of  the  mdst  pMloso- 
phicd  good  temper  and  moderadbh  t^dth  regard  to 
evei7  s(*t  of  religious  principle.  It  haS  be«i  <^ttd[>K^- 
ed  in  Pfenhfeylvania,  where,  though  the  i|tf rfcei-s  iApp&k 
to  be  tl^  ihost  ninheh^Us^  the  law  in  i^eafiiy  fyfonh 
so  oiie  sett  more  than  aiiiHhetj  ^iid  it  h  t|»»  Said  ft>  ' 
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have  been  productive  of  this  philosophical  good  tern- 
per  and  moderation. 

But  though  this  equality  of  treatment  should  not 
be  productive  of  this  good  temper  and  moderation  in 
all,  or  even  in  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  sects  of 
a  particular  country ;  yet,  provided  those  sects  were 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  each  of  tbem  consequently 
too  small  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  the  exces- 
sive zeal  of  each  for  its  particular  tenets,  could  not 
well  be  productive  of  any  very  hurtful  effects,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  of  several  good  ones :  and  if  the  go- 
vernment was  perfectly  decided,  both  to  let  them  all 
alone,  and  to  oblige  them  all  to  let  alone  one  another, 
there  is  little^^ger  that  they  would  not  of  their  own 
accord  subdivide  themselves  iast  enough,  so  as  soon 
to  become  sufficiently  numerous. 

In  every  civilized  society,  in  every  society  where 
the  distinction  of  ranks  has  once  been  completely  esta- 
blished, there  have  been  always  two  different  schemes 
or  systems  of  morality  current  at  the  same  time ;  of 
which  the  one  may  be  called  the  strict  or  austere ; 
the  other  the  liberal,  or,  if  you  will,  the  loose  system. 
The  former  is  generally  admired  and  revered  by 
the  common  people ;  the  latter  is  commonly  more 
esteemed  and  adopted  by  what  are  called  people  of 
fashion.  The  degree  of  disapprobation  with  which 
we  ought  to  mark  the  vices  of  levity,  the  vices  which 
are  apt  to  arise  from  great  prosperity,  and  from  the 
excess  of  gaiety  and  good  humour,  se^ms  to  consti- 
tute the  principal  distinction  between  those  two  oppap 
site  schemes  or  systems.  In  the  liberal  or  loose  sys- 
tem, luxury,  wanton,  and  even  disorderly  mirth,  the 
pursuit  of  pl^yre  to  some  degree  of  intemperance^ 
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the  breach  of  chastity^  at  least  in  one  of  the  two  sexes, 
&C0  provided  they  are  not  accompanied  with  gro^ 
mdecency,  and  do  not  lead  to  i^I^sehood  and  injustice, 
are  generally  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  indulgence, 
and  are  easily  either  excused  or  pardoned  altogether. 
In  the  austere  system,  on  the  contrary,  those  excesses 
are  regarded  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detesta- 
tion. The  vices  of  levity  are  always  ruinous  to  the 
common  people,  and  a  ^ngle  week's  thoughtlessness 
and  dissipation  is  often  sufficient  to  undo  a  poor  work- 
man for  ever,  and  to  drive  him,  through  de^>air,  upon 
committing  the  most  enormous  crimes.  The  wiser 
and  better  sort  of  die  common  people,  therefore,  have 
always  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  such 
excesses,  which  their  experience  tdls  them  are  so  im« 
mediately  fetal  to  people  of  their  condition.  The  dis- 
order and  extravagance  of  several  years,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  not  always  ruin  a  man  of  feshion ;  and  peo- 
ple of  that  rank  are  very  apt  to  consider  the  power  of 
indulging  in  some  degree  of  excess,  as  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  fortune  j  and  the  liberty  of  doing  so 
without  censure  or  reproach,  as  one  of  the  privileges 
which  belong  to  their  station.  In  people  of  their  own 
station,  therefore,  they  regard  such  excesses  with  but 
a  small'  degree  of  disapprobation,  and  censure  them 
either  vary  slightly  or  not  at  all. 

Almost  all  religious  sects  have  begun  among  the 
common  pefople,  from  whom  they  have  generally 
drawn  their  earliest,  as  well  as  their  most  numerous 
proselytes.  The  austere  system  of  morality  has,  ac- 
cordirjglyi  been  adopted  by  those  sects  almost  con- 
stantly, or  with  very  few  exceptions  4  for  there  have 
been  some.    It  was  the  system  by  which  they  could 
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best  recommend'themselves  to  that  order  6§  peopls^  to 
whom  they  first  proposed  their  plan  of  rei^mutioii 
upon  what  had  been  before  established*  Many  of 
them,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  even 
cnd^voured  to  gain  credit  by  refinmg  lipon  this  au- 
stere system,  and  by  carrying  it  to  some  degree  of 
folly  and  extravagance;  and  this  excessive  rigour 
has 'frequently  recommended  them,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  to  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the  com- 
mon people. 

A  man  of  raijc  and  fortune  is,  by  his  station,  the 
distinguished  member  of  a  great  society,  who  attend 
to  every  part  of  hi§  conduct,  and  who  thereby  oblige 
him  to  attend  to  every  part  of  it  himself*  Ms  autho- 
rity and  consideration  depend  very  much  upon  the 
respect  which  this  society  bears  to  him.  He  dare  not 
do  any  thing  which  would  disgrace  or  discredit  him 
in  it ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  a  very  strict  observation  of 
that  species  of  morals,  whether  liberal  or  austere, 
which  the  general  consent  of  this  society  .prescribes  to 
persons  of  his  rank  and  fortune.  A  man  of  low  con- 
dition, on  the  contrary,  is  far  from  being  a  distinguish- 
ed mjember  of  any  great  society.  While  he  remains 
in  a  country  village,  his  conduct  may  be  attended  to, 
aiid  he  may  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  himself.  In 
this  situation,  and  in  this  situation  only,  he  may  have 
what  is  called  a  character  to  lose.  But  as  soon  as  he 
comes  into  a  great  city,  he  is  sunk  in  obscurity  and 
darkness.  His  conduct  is  observed  and  attended  to 
by  nobody;  and  he  is,  therefore,  very  likely  to  neglect 
it  himself,  and  to  abandom  himself  to  every  ^rt  of 
low  profligacy  and  vice.  He  *  never  emerges  so  effec- 
tually JBrom  this  obscurity,  his  conduct  never  excites  so 
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mudi  the  attentiba  of  any  respectabk  society,  as  by 
hts  bccoming^  ^e  member  of  a  small  religibus  sect. 
He  from  thai  moment  acquires  a  degree  of  coQsidera- 
tion,  \¥iuch  he  never  hsfti  before.  All  his  brother  sec- 
tades  are,  for  the  credit  of  the  sect,  interested  to 
observe  his  conduct ;  and,  if  he  gives  occasion  to  any^ 
saaiidal,r  if  he  deviates  very  much  from  those  austere 
morals  which  they  almost  always  require  of  one  ano- 
thei^  ta\|amish  him  by  what  is  always  a  very  severe 
pusisfament,  even  whore  no  evil  effects  attend  it,  ex- 
pulsion or  ex<x>mmumcailion  from  the  sect.  In  little 
r€d%ious  sects,  accordingly,  the  morals  of  the  commoii 
people  have  be^  almost  always  remariodbly  legoHar 
aml'Ordedy;  generally  much  more  so  th^  in  the  es* 
tsUished  church.  The  morals  of  those  little  sects, 
indeed^  ban^  frequently  been  rather  disagreeably  ri- 
gzirous  and  utBodsd.  . 

Uhetre  are  two  very  easy  and  jeffecttial  remecfies^ 
Itenever;  by  whose  joint  operi^n  the  state  mighty 
wiibour  videftoe^  correct  whatever  wois  unsocial  or 
dieaj^et^I^ >rigo]t>us  in  the  morab  of  all  the  little 
sects-  iift&  which  the  country  was  divided. 

Tht  fii^t  of  those  ranedfes  is  the  sfody  of  sdisiice 
and  philosoj^y,  which'  the  state  m%ht  rerider  almost 
universal  among  all  people  of  nuddUng  <»*  more  than 
midd&ig  rs»ik  and  fortmie ;  not  by  giving  salairiee  to- 
(eachisrs  iii  oi^r  to  m^ke  them  negligent  and  i4le^ 
bxir  by  ui^udng  some  scat  of  probatbn,  even  in  die 
higher  and  more  difficult  sciences,  to  be  undei^He 
byiemy'  pei^isoa  before  tefe  was  permittied  t<|(  exercise 
any  liberal  pr(^sflion>  or  before  he  cbidd  be  i^eived 
asa^candi^ie  for  any  hoi^urable  office  of  tfUM  or 
piioAt.    £f '  tW  staije  imposed  \xpcfn  this  olcdm  of  meti 
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the  neces^ty  of  learninG:,  it  would  have  tio  occas^ion  to 
giveitself  any  trouble  about  pro vidbg  them  with  proper 
teachers.  They  would  soon  find  better  teachers  for 
themselves,  than  any  whom  the  state  could  provide 
for  them.  Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poison' 
of  enthusiasm  and  superstition;  and  where  all  the 
superior  ranks  of  people  were  secured  from  it,  the  in*' 
ferior  ranks  could  not  be  much  exposed  to  it. 

The  second  of  those  remedies  is  the  frequency  and 
gaiety  of  public  diversions.  The  state,  by  encourag* 
ing,  that  is,  by  giving  entire  liberty  to  all  those  who, 
from  their  own  interest,  would  attempt,  without  scan, 
dal  or  indecency,  to  amuse  and  divert  the  people  by 
painting,  poetry,  music,  dancing ;  by  all  sorts  of  dnu 
matic  representations  and  exhibitions ;  would  easily 
dissipate,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  that  melancholy 
and  gloomy  humour,  which  is  almost  ^ways  the 
nurse, of  popular  superstition  and  enthusiasm.  Public 
diversions  have  always  been  the  objects  of  dread  an(l 
hatred,  to  all  the  fanatical  promoters  of  those  popular 
frenzies.  The  gaiety  and  good  humour  which  those 
diversions  inspire,'  were  altogether  inconsistent  with 
that  temper  of  mind  which  was-  fittest,  for  their  pur- 
pose, or  which  they  could  best  work  Upon.  Drama- 
tic representations,  besides,  frequently  exposing  their 
artifices  to  public  ridicule,  and  sometimes  even  to 
public  execration,  were,  upon  that  account,  more 
than  all  other  diversions,  the  objects  of  their  peculiar 
abhorrence. 

In  a  country  where  the  law  favoured  the  teachers 
of  no  cme  religion  more  than  those  of  another,  if 
would  not  be  necessary  that  any  of  them  should  have 
any  particular  or  immediate  dependency  upon  the 
sovereign  or  executive  power  j  or  that  he  should 
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have  any  thing  to  do  eith^  in  appointing  or  in  dis- 
missing them  from  their  offices.  In  such  a  situation, 
he  would  have  no  occasion  to  give  himself  any  con- 
cern about  them,  further  than  to  keep  the  peace 
^ong  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  amcmg  the  rest 
of  his  subjects,  that  is,  to  hinder  them  from  perse- 
cuting, abusing,  or  oppressing  one  another.  But  it 
h  qdte  otherwise  in  countries  where  there  is  an  esta- 
blished or  g<)veming  religion.  The  sovereign  can 
in  this  case  never  be  secure,  unless  he  has  the  means 
of  influencing  in  a  considerable  degree  the  greater 
part  of  the  teachers  of  that  religion. 

The  clergy  of  every  established  church  constitute 
a  great  incorporation.  They  can  act  m  concert,  and 
pursue  their  interest  upon  one  plan  and  with  one  spi- 
rit, as  much  as  if  they  were  under  the  direction  of 
one  man;  and  they  are  frequently  too  under  such 
direction.  Their  interest  as  an  incorporated  body  is 
never  the  same  with  that  of  the  sovereign,  and  is 
sometimes  directly  opposite  to  it.  ^  Their  great  in- 
terest is  to  maintain  their  authority  with  the  people^ 
and  this  authority  depends  upon  ihe  supposed  certainty 
and  importance  of  the  whole  doctrine  which  they 
inculcate,  and  upon  the  supposed  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing every  part  of  it  with  the  most  implicit  faith,  in 
order  to  avoid,  eternal  misery.  >Should  the  soyereign 
have  the  imprudence  to  appear  either  to  deride,  or 
doubt  himself  of  the  most  trifling  part  of  their  doc- 
trine, or,  from  humanity,  attempt  to  protect  those 
who  did  either  the  one  or  the  other,  the  punctilious 
honour  of  a  clergy,  who  have  no  sort  of  dependency 
upon  him,  is  immediately  provoked  to  proscribe  him  - 
as  a  profane  person,  and  to  employ  all  the  terrors  of 
xeligiop,  in  order  to  oblige  the  people  to  tranter 
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ik&r  allegiaMe  torsome  m^Miovthodox  sohI  (^»(fieii£ 
pHnce*  SboohL  he  oppose  aA)!  of  tbdr  protensKms  an 
imirpaCiQnS)  the  d^ig^r  is  ec|ua%  great;  The  p^ces 
mho  hdffe  dared  uit  tjiis  mtiiirar  to  rebel  afgamst  die 
cAurch^  ovar  and  above  tiiia  cxime  of  nebeUicai,  ham 
gesemllf  baen  diarged  too  with  the  addidenal  criinr 
of  benesy,  m«wi&staiiding  their  seienm  prolesta^osis 
of.dicir  fiiitb^  aiKl  humble  suboussioii  to  every  tenet 
whkb  ^e^thottght  proper  to  preacribe  to  them.  But 
the  smihorityr  of  rdigion  is  wpeiior  to  every  other 
avtbemy.  Hie-fioars  which  it  su^ests  cooler  all 
other  fears*  When^the  authorised  teadaers  of  relt- 
^M  propagaiis  through  the  gres^  body  of  the  peq>le 
<&H:tripea  sdbvarsive  of  the  authority  of  the  soverdgiiy 
itkbyrvioieace<»aIy,  or  by  the  force  of  a  standing 
anny^thatihe  can  maintain  his  authority.  Evaia* 
sttmiting:  atf  my  camnfott  in  tt^  cstte  give  htm  any  lastii^ 
security:;  beoaitse,  if  the  sokUa«  are  not  for^gners, 
w^ich  ca^;seldom  be  the  case,  but  drawn  from  the 
great  ibody  of  the  people,  whioh  mu^  almc^  always 
h^  the  caae^i  they  are  likely  to  be  ^win  oornipled  by 
thofie.very.  dactrmea.  The  revohstiona  whicb  the  tut'^ 
buience*  <2£  the- Greek  ckrgy  wascantiiKiaHyiociGasian. 
ingrat  Constai^iftple,  as  long  astfae  eastern  empire 
s^jbsistedi;  the  cnm^iilsions  which,  daiin]|^l^e  course 
qI^  sevjerai  cemtniies,  the  turbulence-.  o£  die:  Roman^ 
ctergy  wascontianally  oecasioning^ia  every  part  of 
£uix>pe5  suffidendy  demonstrate  how  precaiimis  aad 
iafte^sure  muM  aWray^s  be  the  .situation  o£  the!sover^[n 
i^Ao  has  no  pEToper  mBansi  of  influencing^ theclorgy  of 
the  est^Ushsd  and  gixremmg  religion  of  his  a>unitry. 
ArtioI^Srofifaith^  as  well' as  all  other  spiriimr  mati- 
tffls^  it  .b  earid^nt  enougfav  are  not  within  the  proper 
^epattnientiof  a  temporal  sovereign,  wlw^thpugh  he 
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iSHqqiooedi  to  he  ao  £c»  kttirortitig  the  peopIe«  Witb 
DegGur4  toi  midi^  ipatter^  Aeitforei^  his  auClK>Eity  catt 
seUtsa  be  suffipent  to  coimtetiNJance  the  united  att** 
tlibn^  e£  die  clergy  of  the  estabiid^«  ckarch*  The 
pufafie  tfOM^iVkfj  howarer^  andx  his  own  secuik]^ 
may  het^vanikf  de^iend  upon  the  doctrineaxiihicfa  thep 
wecy{  thmk  proper  toi  propagate  ooocemtng  such  mai:« 
iers*  ils  he  can  seid<mi  directly  oppose  dietrdecidcHi 
Aen&ire^  with  j^oper  waghc  and  authority,  it  is  i^. 
cessaify  that  he  should  be  able  to  infin^ice  it;,  aodvhe 
cstn  arfbuence  it  oaly  by  the  fears  and  expectattoos 
wUc&he may  exdteia  the  gieater  paartv  of  the  k^ 
vHsfg^oB  the  ordo**  Thofie  iears  and  ezficGt^ns 
imfjQomM  in  the  feaor  of  dqni^cm  or  others  piniisb* 
fim^^v  andrin  tbeexpectatimi  (d  haahsr  prefaaoi^i^ 

2er  alt  choifidaa  dnirches,  ihe  benefices^  of  the>  dcirgy 
are:  a>^rt  o£  freeholds,  wfakhdxsyaiJQy,.  not^diuv 
i«lgipleaMi?e,  bait  during  life,,  os  good  bd&fiour«  if 
dley.  hQ^d  thenr  by  ai  more  precadous  tenuive,^  a^d 
ireB&li^e  to  be  tunuul  oat  upon  every  slight  dis^ 
obtig^tion. either  of  the  soveisei^*^  or  of  hiSimmbters^ 
it  wQjttld  peAaps.be  imptfy^iWp  feir  them  to  maititaiii 
&eir  authority  vfkbi  the:  people,  who  would  then  ooOic 
sid^r  them  asimeiaceBary;dq)endtnls.  upon  the  court, 
imthesqicerity.of  whose  instructicHis  they  could  no 
longer  have  any.  confidence.  BiU:  should  thet  secret 
reign^attempt  irregularly,,  and  by.  violence^  to  deprive 
any-nimiber  of  okrgyniGsii  of  their  inedioklfi^  oBiac* 
€OU£il,perhap^^jo£ their  haw^  psopagdied,.  with  more 
thdtii^ofidinajry .  zoal,.  some  £aKiipiis>  or^  seditious  jdmo* 
teae^  he  m^uld  only,  render,  by  euoh:^  pismxsadsmf. 
both  them'  and  theiD  doctsinetteii  tkaits  more  popular^ 
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and  therefore  ten  times  more  trcmblescmie  and  dan* 
gerouSy  dian  they  had  been  befoze.  £ear  is  in  afai^ost 
all  cases  a  wretched  instrument  of  govtoiment,  and 
eoght  in  particular  nevtr  to  be  employed  against  any 
order  of  men  who  batire  the  ^smallest' pretensions  to 
independency.  To  attempt  to  terrify  them^  serves 
only  to  irritate  their  bad  humour^  and  to  confir^i 
th^n  in  an  opposition,  which  more  gentle  usage,  per- 
Imps,  might  easily  induce  them  either  to  sofisn,  or  to 
lay  aside  altogether.  The  violence  which  the  Frendi 
government  usually  employed  in  order  to  oblige  all 
their  parliaments,  or  sovereign  courts  of  ju^ce,  to 
€nr^;ister  any  unpopular  edict,  very  seldom  succeeded. 
The  means  commonly,  employed,  however,  theimpri- 
sonn^nt.of  all  the  refractory  members,  one  would 
think,  were  forcible  enough.  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  somedmes  employed  the  like  means 
in  order  to  influence  some  of  the  members  of  the  par- 
liament of  England,  and  they  generally  found  them 
equally  intractable.  The  parliament  of  England  is 
now  managed  in  another. manner ;  and  a  very  small 
experiment,  which  the  duke  of  Choiseul  made  about 
twelve  years  ago  upon  the  parliament  of  Paris,  de- 
monstrated suffidendy  that  all  the  parliaments  of 
France  might  have  been  managed  still  more  easily  in 
the  same  manner.  That  experiment  was  not  pursued. 
Por  though  management  and  persuasion  are  always 
the  easiest  and  safest  instruments  of  government,  as 
force  and  violence  are  the  worst  and  the  most  dan. 
gerous;  yet  such;  it  .seems^  is  the  mtitural  insolence  of 
man>  that  he  almost  always  disdains  to  use  the  good 
instrument,,  except  when  he  cannot  or  dare  not  use 
thcr  bad  one..    The  Fnench  government  could  and 
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Dagement  and  persua^n.  But  there  is  no  order  of 
men,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  upon  wbon^  it  is  so  daajgerous,  or  rather  so  per- 
fectly ruinous,  to  employ  force  and  violence,  as  upon 
the  respected  clergy  of  an  established  church.  The 
rights,  the  privil^es,  the  personal  liberty  of  every  in- 
dividual ecclesiasdc,  who  is  upon  good  terms  with  hu 
own  order,  are,  even  in  the  most  despotic  govern- 
ments, more  respected  than  those  of  any  otha*  person 
of  nearly  equal  rank  and  fortune.  It  is  so  in  eVerf 
gradation  of  despotism,  from  that  of  the  gentle  and 
mild  government  of  P^s,  to  that  df  the  violent  and 
furious  government  of  Constantinople;  But  though 
this  order  of  men  can  scarce  ever  be  forced,  they 
may  be  managed  as  easily  as  any  other ;  and  the  se*- 
curity  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  public  tran- 
quillity, seems  to  depend  very  much  upon  the  meant 
which  he  has  of  managing  them  ;  and  those  means 
seem  to  consist  altogether  in  the  preferment  which  h^ 
has  to  bestow  upon  them* 

In  the  .ancient  constitudon  of  the  christian  churchy 
the  bishc^  of  each  diocese  was  elected  by  the  joint 
votes  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  of  the  episcopal 
city.  The  people  did  not  long  retain  their  right  of 
election^  and  while  they  did  retain  it,  they  almost 
always  acted  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who, 
in  such  spiritual  matters,  appeared  to  be  their  natural 
guides*  The  clergy,  however,  soon  grew  weary  of 
the  trouble  of  managing  them,  and  found  it  easier  to 
fled  their  own  bi^ops  themselves.  The  abbot,  in 
the  same  manner,  was  elected  by  the  monks  of  the 
monastery,  at  least  in  the  greater  part  of  abbacies* 
^  the  inferior  ecclesiastical  b^n^figes  (;omprehende4 


widiintheuUcK^se  were  cdbted  by  die  bi^iop,  i;rfao 
bestowed  iliein  vpcm  8ach  eodeibMics  as  he  thoi^t 
proper.  AH  church  preferments  Were  in  d&s  manner 
m  the  disposal  of  the  dmrch.  The  soferei^,  thoi^ 
he  m%ht  hare  someindimrt  influence  m  diose  elec« 
tions,  and  though  k  Wte  sometimes  nsual  to  ask  botfi 
hk  consent  to  elect  and  iiis  approbation  of  liie  elec- 
iSoBy  yet  had  no  direct  or  sufficient  means  of  ntamag- 
jsg  the  clergy.  The  ambitian  of  fvery.clergymon  na^ 
tondly  lid  htm  to  pay  court,  not  so  much  to  hissovc- 
re^  as  to  his  own  order,  from  which  only  he  couU 
expect  preferment. 

Unroagh  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  pope  gra- 
dnaliy  drew  to  himself  first  the  cotladon  of  almost  att 
indioprics  and  abbacies,  or  of  what  were  cdled  con* 
tistorial  benefices,  and  afterwards,  by  Various  mstdtr- 
aadons  and  pretences,  of  the  greater  part  of  inierior 
benefices  comprehended  within  es^ch  diocese,  little 
more  being  left  to  the  bishop  than  what  was  barely 
necessary  to  gire  him  a  decent  authority  with  his  own 
clergy.  By  this  arrangement  the  condition  of  die  so<^ 
verdgn  was  sdU  worse  than  it  had  been  b^re.  The 
clergy  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  wer« 
thus  iformed  into  a  sort  of  spiritual  artny,  diq>er^ 
in  diffei^t  quarters,  indeed,  but  of  which  all  th^ 
movonents  and  operations  could  now  be  directed  by 
one  head,  and  conducted  upon  one  uniform  plan^ 
The  clergy  of  *ich  particular  country  might  be  con* 
^dered  as  a  particular  detachment  of  that  army,  of 
which  the  operations  could  easily  be  supported  and 
seconded  by  all  the  other  detachments  quirteted  m 
the  different  countries  round  about.  Each  detach- 
ment was  not  only  independent  of  the  sovereign  df 
die  country  in  which  it  was  quartered,  and  by  which 


re^n,  who  could  at  a&y  time  turn  its  arms  agaixni;  die 
fioverd^  of  th^t  partioilar  countrjr*  and^uppoit  tteea 
i)f  the  anns  of  all  the  ath&c  detadmusais. 

Those  arms  w»?e  the  aaotf  ibrmidableihat  can  writ 
lie  imagbed*  la  die  sKncient  state  of  £m^  bdSsn 
the  establishm^t  of  artsaad  mamifecttsBes^  die  iv«akfc 
pf  the  clergy  gaye  then)  the  saiae  sere  of  inftvencfe 
pver  the  commoii  people  which  that  of  the  gKat  boL^ 
rpm  gave  diem  over  thdr  respec^e  vassiMpeimts, 
^nd  retaiaers.  In  die  great  landed  dstafies^^rtucb  the 
mistaken  piety  both  o(  princes  and  private  penons  hai 
be8toi»^d  upon  die  church,  jiiiasdtetiiins  wiere  icsfiobliBb- 
ed,  of  the  same  kind  widi  {hme  of  die  great:  butm^ 
and  for  the  same  reasc»).  In  those  great  landed  estates^ 
the  clergy,  or  their  baiU&,  coiUd  ea^Iy  keep  the  pcace^  . 
without  the  support  or  assistance  either  of  the  Iting  or 
laf  any  other  person ;  and  neid^r  the  king  nor  any 
other  person  could  keq>  the  peace  iker^  wkboixt  tl^ 
support  apd  assistance  of  the  cfergy.  The  junsdic^ 
dons  of  the  clergy,  therefore,  in  their  particular  ba- 
ronies ormanors,were  equally  indepead^it,  aqd  ecpidiy 
exclusive  of  the  authority  of  the  king's  akuts,  as 
those  of  the  gr^t  temporal- brds*  The  tenants  of  die 
clergy  were,  like  those  of  thu  great  banms^atmostdl 
tenants  ^t  will,  endrely  dependent  upon  dieir  imm&- 
dtate  loids,  and  therefore  liable  to  he  called  out  at 
pleasure^  Vfk  order  to  fight  in  any  quarrel  in  which  die 
clergy  nugbt  diink  prqier  to  engage  fhsm*  OteranA 
^bove  the  xwt&  of  tMe  estaiqs,  the  dnxgy  posaesaed 
^theudiesaVeryliyt^4)9ttk>a  of  the  wite  lif  att 
die  (Ab&r  e^tes  lAleveig^  kkigdon  of  Eat-ope,.  Tiie 
Revenues  arising  frpm  both  those  species  of  rents  were. 
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.  the  greater  part  of  them,  paid  m  kind,  in  com,  wine, 
cattle,  poulfy,  &c.  The  quantity  exceede  J  greatly 
^lat  the  clergy  could  themselves  ccmsume ;  and  there 
were  neither  arts  nor  manufactures,  for  the  produce 
of  m^tch  they  could  exchange  the  surplus.  The  clergy 
could  derive  advantage  from  this  immense  surplus 
in  no  1  ther  way  han  by  employing  it,  as  the  great 
barons  employed  the  tike  surplus  of  their  revenues, 
in  the  most  profuse  hospitality,  and  in  the  most  ex- 
tensiveid^ty.  Poth  the  hospitality  and  the  charity 
of  the  ancient  clergy,  accordingly,  are  said  to  have 
been  very  great.  They  not  only  maintained  almost 
the  whole  poor  of  every  kingdom,  but  many  knights 
and  gentlemen  had  frequently  no  other  means  of  sub* 
l^ence  than  by  travelling  about  from  monastery  to 
monastery,  under  pretence  of  devotion,  but  in  reality 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  clergy.  The  retainers 
of  some  particular  prelates  were  often  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  greatest  lay  lords ;  and  the  retainers^  of 
all  the  clergy  taken  together  were,  perhaps,  more  nu- 
merous  than  those  of  all  the  lay-lords.  There  was  al- 
ways much  more  union  among  the  clergy  than  among 
the  layrlords.  The  former  were  under  a  regular  dis- 
cipline and  subordination  to  the  papal  authority.  The 
latter  were  under  no  regular  iliscipline  or  subordina- 
tion, but  almost  always  equally  jealous  of  one  an- 
other, and  of  the  king.  Though  the  tenants  and  re- 
tainers of  the  clergy,  therefore,  had  both  together 
|>een  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  great  lay-lords> 
and  their  tenants  were  probably  much  less  numerous^ 
yet  their  union  would  have  rendered  them  more  £cn> 
nndable.    The  hospitality  and  charity  of  the  clergy* 
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too,  not  only  gave  them  the  command  of^  a  great  * 
temporal  force,  but  increased  very  much  the  weight 
of  their  spiritual  weapons.  Those  virtues  procured 
them  the  highest  respect  and  veneration  among  alt 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  of  whom  many  wer6 
omstantly,  and  almost  all  occasionally,  fed  by  tbem^ 
Every  thing  belonging  or  related  to  so  popular  an  or-  ^ 

der,  its  possessions,  its  privileges,  its  doctrines,  neces-* 
sarily  appeared  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  common 
people  J  and  every  violation  of  them,  whether  real 
or  pretended,  the  highest  act  of  sacrilegious  wicked- 
ness and  profaneness.  In  this  state  of  things,  if  the 
sovereign  frequcatly  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
confederacy  of  a  few  of  the  great  nobility,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  he  should  find  it  still  more  so  to  re- 
sist the  united  force  of  the  clergy  of  his  own  domi*^ 
nions,  supported  by  that  of  the  clergy  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring dominions.  In  such  circumstances,  th6 
wonder  is,  no^  that  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  yield, 
but  that  he  ever  was  Jible  to  resist. 

The  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  those  Sclent  times 
(which  to  us  who  live  in  the  present  times  appear  the 
napst  absurd),  their  total  exemption  from  the  secular" 
jurisdiction,  for  example,  or  what  in  Ijigland  was 
called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  ware  the  natural,  or  ra- 
ther the  necessary,  consequences  of  thia  state  of  things* 
How  dangerous  must  it  have  been  for  the  sovereign 
to  attempt  to  pimish  a  clergyman  for  any  crime 
whatever,  if  his  order  were  disposed  to  protect  him, 
and  to  represent  eithar  the  proof  as  insufficient 
for  convicting  so  holy  a  man,  or  the  punishment  as 
too  severe  to  be  inflicted  upon  one  \»^ose  person  had 
been  rendered  sacred  by  religion  ?  The  sovereign 
€ould,  in  such  circumstances,  do  no  better  than  leav 
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him  to  be  tried  by  the  eccle^s^ca)  i^ourtSs  ^'^  fw 
the  hcmpur  of  their  pwi>  order,  werp  interested  to  x^^ 
strain,  as  much  as.  possible,  every  member  of  it  from 
committing  enormous  crimes,  or  even  from  giving  oc^ 
casion  to  such  gross  scandal  a$  m%ht  disgust  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Jn  the  state  in  which  things  were,  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  djori^g  the  temh,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  lor  some  time 
both  before  and  after  that  period^  the  constitution 
of  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  formidable  combination  that  ever  was  formed 
against  the  authority  and  security  of  civil  govern* 
ment,  as  well  as  against  the  liberty^  resi^n^  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  which  can  flourish  only  where 
civil  government  is  able  to  protect  them.  In  that 
constitution,  the  grossest  delusions  of  superstition 
yrere  supported  in  such  a  manner  by  the  private  in- 
terests of  so  great  a  number  of  people,  as  put  them 
out  of  all  danger  from  any  assault  of  human  reason ; 
because,  though  hiunan  reason  might  perhaps  have 
been  able  to  unveil,  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  common 
people,  some  of  the  delusions  of  superstition,  it  could 
never  have  dissolved  the  ties  of  ppvate  interests  Had 
this  constitution  been  attacked  by  no  other  enemies 
but  the  feeble  efforts  of  human  reason,  it  must  hjivc 
endured  for  ever.  But  that  immense  d^i  welj-built 
fabric,  which  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  man  could 
never  have  shaken,  much  less  have  overturned,  was, 
by  the  natural  course  of  things,  first  weakened,  and 
afterwards  in  part  destroyed  j  and  is  now  Ukely,  in 
the  "course  of  a  few  centuries  more,  perhaps,  to 
crumble  into  ruins  altogether. 

The  gradual  improvements  of  arts,  mafl^uf^cture^. 


aad  cdmmerce,  the  sasiei  causes  which  destmytd  tlte 
power  of  die  gr^  borons^  destroyed^  ki  ^  smm 
noKBoef,  throagfo  the  greater  part  of  Europe^  dM 
i«hoIe  tism{»)ral  pcmer  of  the  dergy.  In  the  fw^ 
dbce  of  2»rt»9  mana&ctares,  and  commetGe,  die  ctet^ 
gy,  tike  db  great  boiPBs^  fbtmA  someihihg  for  whidi 
diey  cocdd  exchange  their  nidd  produo^  and  diertt^ 
by  diseor^ed  the  txsems  of  spendk^  dieir  wfaolb  w* 
venoies  opoa  dieir  awn  peifscxis,  tddiout  gmng  $»f 
considendbfe  sfaate  of  them  ta  od^r  people*  Thelp 
charily  became  gsadi^Ally  kss  exfen^ve,  tbdr  ho^ 
pitalby  tes  libend  of  kss  proftise.  Thehr  retsao^^^ 
becaine  com^pientVf  tees^  mnneroas^  and,  by  de^^^ 
dwindled  a\tay,  akogedier.  The  ckrgy^  too,  Mke^ 
die  great  barons,  wished  to  get  a  ben^  rent  fi^m 
tbrir  hmded  estates,  m  (vder  Ho  spend  it,  ii^  th# 
^one  aoamier,  i^n:  the  gradfleadon  of  theb  dt>^ 
private  vanity  and  foll^  But  dds^  ^it^ase  o§  f&» 
oDddd  be  got  onfy  b^  ^rsmd&g^  leases  fo^  thci^  t^ttaOiy 
vdino  thereby  beoaase,.  in  a  great  measunr,  ind^pend* 
cut  of  dienu  The  des  of  inten^,^i»iiich  bosnd  d^ 
inferior  raid^s  of  peopte  to  the  clergy,  were  in  dd^ 
raanaer  gtadaally  broken  and  d&sol^ad  They  ^e^ 
esnoL  broken  and  <&ffiolved  sooner  d^an- thosid  which^ 
bound  die  same  vu&s  of  people  to  die  gms  bai^oM ; 
becaiise  t^e  benefiee&of  d^  church  being,  die^  gtesa^ 
eir  part  of  diem,  much^  stnaUer  Aan  the^  estates  ol 
the  great  baronsy  tb»  possessor  of  each  b^eli^e  wash 
nnudi  scKmer  abb  to  spend  d^  whole'  oi  'm  tet/^m^ 
upon  Usowiv  perscm.  D^irhig  the  gi^eat^  part  of 
theJoiorceendianctfilfeeiiiiir  centuries,  the  power  cf 
the  great  barcois  wae,  through'  ^  gt*eatier  part  of 
'EaxepQy  in  full  v%o»r.  BiatNthe  tainporal  pow^  of 
the  dfe]^  the  absohite  contms^  whkhr  Aey  had 
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once  had  over  <he  great  body  of  the  people,  waS  very 
much  decayed.    The  power  of  the  church  was  by 
that  time  very,  nearly  reduced,  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  to  what  arose  from  her  spiritual  au- 
thority ;  ^d  even  that  spiritual  authority  was  much 
weakened,  whenit  ceased  to  be  supported  by  the  charity 
and  hogMi^lity  of  the  clergy.     The  inferior  ranks  o^ 
people  nor  longer  looked  upon  that  order  as  they  had 
done  before  j  as  the  comforters  of  their  distress,  and 
the  relievers  of  thar  indigence.  On  jhe  contrary,  they 
were  provoked  and  disgusted  by  the  vamty,  Juxury, 
and  expence  of  the  richer  clergy,  who  appeared  to 
spend  upon  their  own  pleasures  what  had  always 
before  been  regarded  as  the  patrimony  of  the  pck)r. 
•  In  this  situatiofi  of  things,  the  soverdgns  in  the 
different  states  of. Europe  endevoured  to  recover' 
the  influence  which  they  had  once  had  in  the  disposal 
of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church  j  by  procur- 
ing, to  the  deans  and  chapters  of  each  diocese^  the 
restoration  of  their  ancient  right  of  electing  the  bi- 
i^op ;  and  to  the  monks  of  each  abbacy,  that  of 
electing  the,  abbot.     The  re-establishmg  of  ^s  2m- 
dent  order  was  the  object  of  several  statutes  enact- 
ed in  England  during  the  course  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  particularly  of  what  is  called  the  statute  of 
provisprs ;  and  of  1  the  pragmatic  sanction  established 
in  France  in  the  fifteenth  centujry.    In  order  to  Ten- 
der the  election  valid,  it  was  necessary  that  the  so- 
vereign shpu^;bpth  consent  to  it  beforehand,  and 
afterwards  appr^^ve  of  the  person.elected ;  and  though 
the  election  was  still  supposed  to  be  free,  he  had, 
liowever,  all  the  indirect  means  which  his  situation 
necessarily  afforded  him,  of  influencing  the  clergy 
in  his  own  downions.    Other  jregularions,  of  a  simi* 
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lar-  tendency,  were  established  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. But  the  power  of  the  pope,  in  thef  coUiation 
of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church,  seems,  before 
the  reformation,  to  hare  been  nowhere  so  effectually 
and  so  universally  restrained  as  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  concordat  afterwards,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  gave  to  the  kings  of  France  the  ^solute 
right  of  presenting  to  all  the  great,  or  what  are 
called  the  consistorial,  benefices  of  the  Gallican 
church* 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  pragmatic  sanction 
and  of  the  concordat,  the  clergy  of  France  have  in 
general  shewn  less  respect  to  the  decrees  of  the  papial 
court,  than  the  clergy  of  any  other  catholic  coimtry. 
In  all  the  disputes  which  their  sovereign  has  had  with 
the  pope,  they  have  almost  constantly  taken  part  with 
the  former.  This  independency  of  the  clergy  of 
Frarice  upon  the  court  of  Rome,  seems  to  be  princl- 
cipally  founded  upon  the  pragmatic  sanction  and  thfe 
concordat.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  monarchy, 
the  clergy  of  France  appear  to  have  been  as  much 
devoted  to  the  pqpe  as  those  of  any  other  country^ 
When  Robert,  the  second  prmce  of  the  Capetian 
race,  was  most  unjustly  excommunicated  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  his  own  servants,  it  is  said,  threw  the 
victuals  which  came  from  his  table  to  the  dogs,  and 
refused  to  taste  any  thing  themselves  which  had  been 
polluted  by  the  contact  of  a  person  in  his  situation. 
They  were  taught  to  do  so,  it  may  very  safely  be  pre- 
sunied,  by  the  clergy  of  his  own  dominions. 

The  claim  of  collating  to  the  great  benefices  of  the 
church,  a  claim  in  defence  of  which  the  court  of 
Rome  had  frequently  shaken,  and  sometimes  over- 
tumed)  the  thrones  of  some  of  the  greatest  sovereigns 
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ip  GMsl«|^opi9  wa»  m  ^  ntwmer  cith^  reMnuoed 
^modified,  <^t  givm  up  allogeA^^  in  maay  dif- 
£&asDt  ps^U  of  £ur<>pe,  eve*  befeir^  <be  titte  of  the 
refdnmdoD.  M  d^  clergy  had  now  ao  l(es$  iaflii- 
€iQce  over  the  pec^,  so  the  state  had  m^r^  inAuence 
^¥«rthe  clergy.  THie  <:l»gy,  tiierefore,  had  both 
Im  power,  aad  l68$  hiclmatkui^  <9  disturb  the  state* 

The  authority  of  die  church  ei  Rcmie  was  in  this 
^tate  of  declension,  when  the  dtspntes  ¥^ch  gave  l^rth 
to  the  reformation  began  in  Germany,  and  soQ^  ^ead 
4h«iM6lvie$  throiAgh  every  i»at  of  E^^^pe.  The  new 
doctrines  were  ev«ry wl^re  recdved  ^h  a  high  de- 
gree of  pofMilar  &Y0ur.  They  were  propagated 
wpth  all  tfa9t  eathimt$tic  jiegl  whkh  conmionly  aai- 
antea  the  6pint  of  fArty,  whm  it  attacks  establish- 
«d  authority.  The  teachers  of  those  doctrines, 
Ihoi^h  perhaps,  ia  other  respects,  not  m<Mre  learned 
than  many  of  the  divinhes  who  defended  the  establish- 
ed church,  seem  in  general  to  have  been  better  ac- 
9usanted  with  ecclesiastical  history,  and  with  the  ori- 
g^  aad  progress  of  thtf  system  of  opink)ns  upon 
which  the  authority  of  the  church  was  estaUished ; 
^nd  they  had  thereby  spme  ^vantage  in  shnost  every 
d^>ute.  The  austerity  of  their  mswiers  gave  them 
authority  with  the  common  people,  who  contrasted 
the  strict  Regularity  of  thfir  conduct  with  the  disor- 
derly lives  of  the  greater  part  pf  thehr  own  clergy, 
They  possessed,  too,  m  a  mpch  higher  degree  thap 
thdr  adversaries,  all  th§  arts  of  popularity  and  of 
gaining  proselytes ,  arts  which  the  lofty  and  4%niiied 
sons  of  the  church  had  long  o^lected,  as  being  to 
them  in  a  great  measure  useless.  The  reason  of  the 
new  doctrines  recommended  them  to  some,  their  no- 
velty to  many  j  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  m\9r 


MMied  ckrgy  to  a  sdll  grettttf  number:  but  the 
zealous,  pas^onate,  and  £anatical,  though  frequetltly 
coarse  and  rmde  doqueifce,  yf^kh  which  they  were 
;Bktiiost  e^erywh^re  ihculcated,  recommended  them  to 
by  fy^  the  greatest  number. 

The  success  of  the  new  doctrines  was  almost 
everywhere  so  great,  that  th*  j^ces,  who  at  that 
time  happened  to  be  on  bad  termd  with  the  court  of 
,  Rome,  were,  by  means  erf  them^  easily  enabled,  in 
their  own  dommions,  to  oterturt  the  church,  which 
having  lost  thei  resp^  and  reneirattctti  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  could  make  scarce  any  resistance. 
The  court  dF  Rofme  had  dkobliged  some  of  ihi 
smaller  princes  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany, 
whom  it  had  probably  considered  as  too  insigmfieant 
to  be  worth  the  managing.  They  universatly,  there- 
fore, establbhed  the  reformaticm  in  tbar  4iwn  doihi« 
nions.  The  tyranny  uf  Christiefn  H.  and  of  Troll 
archbishop  of  Upsal,  enaUed  GrustaVus  Vasa  to  eitpd 
them  both  from  Sweden.  T%e  pope  £stvoured  the 
t3rrant  and  the  arcM^op,  ud  Gustavus  Vasa  found 
no  difficulty  in  establishing  the  reformation  id  Swe- 
den. Christiem  II.  was  afterwards  deposed  from  the 
throne  (^  Denmark,  where  his  conduct  had  rendered 
him  as  ocfious  as  in  Sweden.  The  pope,  however, 
was  sdll  disposed  to  favour  him;  and  Frederic  of 
Holstein,  who  had  mounted  the  throne  in  his  stead, 
revenged  himself,  by  following  the  example  of  Gus« 
tavus  Vasa.  The  magistrates  of  Berne  and  Zurich, 
who' had  no  particular  quarrel  wkh  the  pope,  esta- 
blished with  great  ease  the  reformation  in  their  re* 
fipective  cantons,  where  just  before  some  of  the  cler- 
gy  had,  by  an  imposture  somewhat  grosser  than  onji- 
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nary,  r^Klered  the  whok  order  both  odioa$^azid  cott* 
temptible. 

In  this  critical  situation  of  its  afiair^,  ^  the  p^qml 
court  was  at  sufficient  pains  to  cukivsHe  the  friend* 
ship  of  the  powerful  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain, 
of  whom  the  latter  was  at  that  time  emperor  of  Oer- 
^lany.  With  their  assistance,  it  was  enabled,  though 
not  without  gifeat  difficulty  and  much  bloodshed^  ei* 
^er  to  suppress  altogether,  or  to  obstruct  very  much, 
the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  their  dominions^ 
It  was  well  enough  inclined,  too,  to^  be  complaisant 
to  the  king  of  England.  But  from  the  circun^tan* 
ces  of  the  times,  it  could  not  be  so  without  giving 
offence  tci  a  stjll  greater  sovereign,  Charles  V.  kii^ 
of  Spain  and  emperor  of  Qermariy.  Henry  VIII.  ac- 
cordingly, though  he  did  not  embrace  himself  the 
greater  part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  w^^ 
yet  enahlefj,  by  their  genenil  prevalence,  tP  suppress 
all  the  monasteries,  and  to  abolish  the  authority  of 
the  church  of  Rpme  in  his  dominions.  Th^^  he 
should  gp  so  far,  though  he  went  no  further,  gave 
$ome  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  of  thp  reformadon, 
who,  having  got  possessioi^  of  t{ie  government  in  the 
re^n  of  his  son  and  successor,  completed,  without 
aoy  difficulty,  the  work  ^jrhich  Henry  VIII.  had  bC'» 

In  some  countries,  ^s  in  Scotland,  where  the  go^ 
yernment  was  weak,  unpopular,  and  not  very  firmly 
established,  the  reformation  was  strong  enough  to 
overturn,  not  only  the  church,  but  the  state  ^kewise, 
for  attempting  to  support  the  church. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  reformation,  dispersed 
in  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  there  was  no 
general  tribunal,   which,   like  that  of  the  court  of 
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.  Rofitf^  c^  afl:crcinnenical  council,  could  settle  ,all  d^ 
putes  aoMAg  them,  and,  with  irresistible  authority^ 
pre^be.to  all  of  them  the  preci^  lintits  ;of  ordio- 
doxy.  When  th2  fcJIowers  of  the  reformation  in 
ope  jcountry,  therefore,  happened  to  diflper  from  thdr 
brediren  in  another,  as  they  had  no  common  judge 
to  appeal  to,  the  dispute  could  never  be  decided^ 
and  many  such  disputes  arose  among  them.  Those 
cxmcemmg  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the 
.  right  of  conferring  ecclesiastical  benefices,  were  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
civil  society.  They  gave  birth,  accordingly,  to  the 
two  principal  parties  or  sects  among  the  followers  of 
the  reformation,  the  Lutheran  and  Calvlnistic  sects, 
the  only  sects  among  them,  of  which  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  have  ever  yet  been  established  by  law  in  any 
part  of  Europe* 

The  foUow^:^  of  Luther,  together  with  what  is 
called  the  church  of  England,  preserved  more  or 
less  of  the  episcopal  government,  established  subordi-* 
aation  among  the  clergy,  gave  the  sovereigp  the  dis- 
posal of  all  the  bishoprics,  and  other  con^storial  be- 
nefices within  bis  dominions,  and  thereby  rendered . 
him  the  real  head  of  the  chtu-ch  }  and^without  de- 
priving the  bishop  of  the  right  of  collating  to  the 
smaller  benefices  within  his  diocese,  they,  even  to 
those  benefices,  not  only  admitted,  but  fevoured  the 
right  of  presentation,  both  in  the  sovereign  and  in  all 
other  lay-patrons.  This  system  of  church  govern- 
:|iient  was,  from  the  beginning,  favourable  to  peace 
and  good  order,  and  to  submission  to  the  civil  sove- 
reign. It  has  never,  accordingly,  been  the  occasion 
of  any  tumult  or  civil  commotion  in  any  countryin 
V^hich  it  has  once  be^  established.    The  church  of 


Bftgland^  kk  f^rticHW,  h^  always  w^lwd  heneH; 
with  great  reason,  \xp6n  the  ufteitceptiotttfife  loyattf 
of  her  priAcipleSi  Ufid6r  such  a  giiverameilt,  till 
tlergy  nahirally  endeavour  to  recdmm^d  ^ems^ves 
to  the  sovereign,  to  the  i^rt^  atid  to  the  tioUttty 
ind  gentry  of  the  country,  by  whose  hiflu^ce^ey 
^efly  expect  to  obtain  prefertnent.  They  pay  c6\irt 
to  those  patrons,  sometimi^,  ho  doubt,  by  the  v3m 
flattery  and  assentation ;  but  frequently,  too,  by  cut 
tivating  all  diose  arts  which  t>e6t  deserve,  and  which 
are  therefore  most  likely  to  gain  diem^  the  etteem  of 
people  of  rank  and  fortune! ;  by  their  kik>wledge  in 
all  die  d^rent  branches  of  u^l  and  ortainenti^ 
learning,  by  the  decent  liberality  of  their  ifamiii^rs, 
by  the  social  good  humour  of  their  conversatiDil,  aiid 
by  their  avowed  contempt  of  those  absurd  and  hypo- 
critical austerities  which  fanatics  inculcate  and  pTe^ 
tend  to  practise,  in  order  to  draw  upon  themselves 
the  veneration,  and,  upon  the  greater  part  of  m^  6l 
rank  and  fortune,  who  avow  that  they  do  not  prac- 
tice them,  the  abhorrence  of  the  comnum  people* 
Such  a  clergy,  however,  while  they  pay  their  court 
in  tlua  manner  to  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  very 
apt  to  liq;lect  altogether  the  means  of  maintaining 
Aeir  influence  and  authority  with  the  lower*  They 
afe  listened  to,  esteemed,  and  respected  by  their  su- 
periors i  but  before  their  inferiors  they  are  frequently 
incapable  of  defending,  effectually,  and  to  the  con- 
viction  of  such  hearers,  their  own  sober  and  mod*ratef 
doctrines,  against  the  most  ignorant  enthusiast  who* 
chboses  to  attack  them* 

The  followers  of  Zuinglrus,  or  more  properly 
those  of  Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  bestowed  upon  the 
people  of  each  parish,  whenever  the  church  became 
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Tacu^  die  right  df  electfaig  their  own  pastes: ;  and 
e^ablisbedv  at  the  same  tiine^  the  moait  perfect  eqtl^li^ 
££0101%. the  cleiigy.  The  &rtner  part  <^  this  insd- 
tittion,  as  long  as  it  rema&ned  m  vigour,  seems  to 
have  been  productrre  of  nothing  but  disorder  aitd 
coi^sbn,  and  to  have  tended  equ^dly  to  corrupt  the 
morals  boA  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  ^people.  Tlie 
latter  part  seems  neva:  to  have  had  any  effects  bat 
what  were  perfectly  agreeable* 

As  long  as  the  pec^le  of  each  j^rish  pn^seired  tbe 
Tight  of  electing  their  own  pastors,  they  acted  almost , 
sdways  uiMier  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  atid  geM- 
lallyjof  die  most  factious  and  fanatical  oftheoxxler. 
The  clergy,  in  order  to  preserve  their  influence  ki 
those  popular  elecdons,  became^  or  affected  to  be- 
come, many  of  them,  faimtics  themselves,  encou- 
raged fanaticism  among  the  people,  and  gave  the 
preference  almost  always  to  the  most  fanatical  candi- 
date.   So  %mdX\  a  matter  as  the  appointinent  of  h 
parish  priest  occasioned  almost  always  a  violent  cu- 
test, not  only  in  one  parish,  but  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  who  seldom  fidled  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrel.    When  the  parish  happened  to  be  ^tuated 
in  a  great  city,  it  divided  all  the  inhabivanti  in!6 
two  psurdes ;  and  wh^i  that  city  happraed  either  to 
constitute  itself  a  little  repubKc,  or  to  be  the  head 
and  capital  of  a  little  republic,  as  in  the  case  wiA 
many  of  the  considerable  cities  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland;  every  paltry  dispute  of  this  kind,  over  and 
above  exasperating  the  animosity  of  all  their  eth«- 
factions,  threatened  to  leave  behind  it  both  a  new 
schism  in  the  clmrch,  and  a  i^w  faction  in  the  stata 
In  those  small  republics,  thereforej  the  magistrate 
very  soon  found  it  necessary,  for  the  safe  of  preserve* 
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ing  the  public  peace,  ta  assume  to  himself  the  right 
of  presenting  to  all  vacant  benefices.     In  Scotland, 
the  most  exten^ve  counfi^  in  which  this  presbyterian 
form  of  church  government  has  ever  been  establish- 
ed, the  rights  of  patronage  were  in  eflFect  abolished 
by  the  act  which  established  presbytery  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  William  IIL     That  act,  at  least, 
put  in  the  power  of  certain  classes  of  people  in  each 
parish,  to  purchase,  for  a  very  small  price,  the  right 
of  electing  their  own  pastor.    The  constitution  which 
this  act  established,  was  allowed  to  subsist  for  about 
two-and-twenty  years,  but  was  abolished  by  the  10th 
of  Queen  Anne,  ch.  12.  on  account  of  the  confu- 
sions and  disorders  which  this  more  popular  mode  of 
election  had  almost  everywhere  occasioned.     In  so 
extensive  a  country  as  Scotland,  however,  a  tumult 
in  a  remote  parish  was  not  so  likely  to  give  disturb- 
ance to  government  as  in  a  smaller  state.    The  10th 
of  Queen  Anne  restored  the  rights  of  patronage. 
But  though,  in  Scotland,  the  law  gives  the  benefice 
without  any  exception  to  the  person  presented  by 
the  patron ;  yet  the  church  requires  sometimes  (for 
rfre'has  not  in  this  respect  been  very  uniform  in  her 
decisions)  a  certain  concurrence  of  the  people,  be- 
fore she  will  confer  upon  the  presentee  what  is  called 
the  cure  of  souls,  or  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in 
the  parish.    She  sometimes,  at  least,  from  an  affected 
concern  for  the  peace  of  the  parish,  delays  the  settle- 
ment till  this  concurrence  can  be  procured.     The 
private  tampering  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  cler- 
gy, sometimes  to  procure,  but  more  frequently  to 
prevent  this  concurrence,  and  the  popular  arts  which 
they  cultivate  in  order  to  enable  them  upon  such  oc« 
casions  to  tamper  more  effectua%>  are  perhaps  the 
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causes  which  principally  keep  up  whatever  remains 
of  the  old  fanatical  spirit,  either  in  the  clergy  or  ia 
the  people  of  Scotland. 

The  equality  whidi  dife  presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  establishes  among  the  clergy, 
consists,  first,  in-the  equality  of  authority  or  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  equality  of 
benefice.  In  all  presbyterian  churches,  the  equality 
of  authority  is  perfect:  that  of  benefice  is  not  so. 
The  difference,  however,  between  one  benefice  and 
another,  is  sdidom  so  considenible,  as  commonly  to 
ttoipt  the  possessor  even  of  the  small  one  to  pay  cotiit 
to  his  patron,  by  the  vile  arte  of  flattery  and  asseato- 
tion,  in  order  to  get  a  better.  In  all  the  pj^esbyterian 
churches,  where  the  rightsof  patronage  are  thorough/ 
e^ablished,  it  is  by  nobler  and  better  arts,  that  the 
established  clergy  in  general  endeavour  ;to  gain  t^ 
favour  of  their  superiors ;  by  thdr  learning,  by  the 
irreproachable  r^ularity  of  thdr  life,  and  by.de 
&ithful  and  diligent  4i$charge  of  their  duty.  Thidr 
patrons  even  frequently  complain  of  the  indepenfl- 
ency  of  their  spirit,  which  they  are  apt  to  xionstrue 
into  ingratitude  for  past  favours,  but  which,  at  wcersjU 
perhaps,  isseldom  any  more  than  that  indifference 
which  naturally  arisen  from  the  -consciousness  thatiSio 
further  fevours  of  the  kind  are  ^ver  tp  be  expected. 
There  is  scarce,  perhaps,  to  be^  found  anywhere  in 
Europe,  a  more  learned,  decent,  independent,  and 
respectable  set  of  men,  than  the  gresiter  part  of  iJie 
presbyterian  clergy  of  Holland,  Geneva,  Switzerland^ 
and  Scotland. 

Where  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearly  equalj 
none  of  them  can  be  very  great ;  and,  this  -mediocii- 
ty  of  benefice,  though  it  may  no  doubt  be  carried 
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,  too  ^r^  has,  bomevear^  saOie  ttsvjr  agvecaUe  ^ct$« 
Nothing  but  dicempkry  morak  can  give  cBgnity 
to  a  man  of  small  fortune.  The  vices  of  levity  and 
vanity  necessiarily  reodeiAim  liic^culcms,  and  are,  be- 
sidesy  almost  as  ndnous^  to  him  as  diey  are  to  the 
common  peopte.  in  Ins  own  onidiict/  ti^refbre,  be 
is  obliged  to  follow  that  system  of  morals  winch  the 
cocsundn  people  reqiiect  die  most.  He  gains  diac 
esteem  and  afiection,  by  that  pkn  ^  life  vribfch  his 
avm  interest  and  sitoa^n  woiftld  kadi  \am  to  follow. 
The  cpmrnon  people  look  upon  Mm  with  that  kind^ 
ness  with  wkkJi  we  natunnHy  regard  one  who  a{w 
{HToacbes  scnnewbat  to  our  own  condition,  b«a  w4boy 
vi^  think,  ought  to  be  in  a  higher.  Their  knidnese 
naturaUy  provokes  hi^  kindnie^^  He  becomes  caois-' 
ini  to  instruct  them,  •and  attentive  ttx  assist  and  relieve 
them.  He  dots  not  even  despi^  the  prejudicies  odf 
people  who  are  disposed  to  be  so  liayourai!^  to  hhn, 
and  never  tres^s^lhem  with  tliose  contempfinous  and 
atrrogant  airs  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  the 
proud  dignitaries  of  opulent  *  diSiA  welKendowed 
dmrches.  The  preshyterian  clergy,  accordmgly, 
have  m<)re  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  commqn 
people,  than  perhaps  the  clergy  of  any  o^er  establish- 
ed chuofch.  It  k,  accordingly^  in  pre^yteriaft  coon* 
tries  only,  that  we  ever  find  the  common  peof^ 
converted,  without  persecution,  completely,  smd  aU 
most  to  a  man,  to  the  established  chinrcb* 

in  countries  where  church  benefices  are,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  very  moderat?e,  a  chair  in  an  imiver- 
sity  is  generally  a  better  establishment  than  a  church 
benefice.  The  univer^ties  have,  in  this  (jase,*  the 
picking  and  chooang  of  their  members  from^  all  the 
ahurdunen  of  the  country,  who^  in  every  country^ 
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coB^tM^t^Jv?  dlj$  moA  mm&rom  cU^  i)l  loa^  of 

l^prq.    Wh^^  ch}»ch  berofioes,  pb  tfee  «»fitwj^ 

9^  i^^y  Qf  f Ihb^i  very  lum^^aj^le,  th^  cburch  m^ 

tiMTi^  *5W?tf^  feow  tb&  uairwAi^  *e  gresater  pwt 

of  ^^  e^^DBi;  fi^  of  letters ;  who  goo^raUy  6bA 

^me  patrp9ft  who  dp^  himsi^f  bwow^by  procwiiig 

them  churoh  {^ef^m^ni:.  In  th^  formed  sitweoft,  we 

^e  Uk^ly  to  ftid  th^  luuvemuies  fiUed  wkb  di^  most 

enun^t  piea  of  letters  .^91  ar^  to  be  fcnuul  b  ^ 

CQun^*    lo  tbe  la^er^  wq  are  likely  to  fmd  few 

^OUDeat  xiien  .amoog  themt  and  those  few  among  the 

youns^  m/^h^  QjF th^ sofiiety,  who arelikdy^  to0» 

to  be  4i#ie4  away  &pm  it,  before  they  caa  hsne 

9pqpir^  6j(perienc^  sM%d.  l^nowledge  enough  to  be  dF 

JOfiucb  use  to  it.    It  is  observed  by  Mr.  de  Voltaire, 

that  F^^er  Porr4e,  a  je«uit  of  no  great  emmence  in 

the  rej^Uc  of  leUer^»  W9^  the  only  professor  they 

hj^  ever  had  m  Frs^ice^  whose  wcnfks  w^re  inrorth 

the  reading.    In  a  country  which  has  produced  so 

Tfxmj  enuQ^tBMai  of  letters,  k  m^t  a|)pear  som^ 

what  singular,  t^t  scarce  one  of  them  ^ould  have 

bei^  s^  fu^i^ssor  i^  m  univecsity.    The  £unous  Cas* 

sei^di  w2i^^  m  the  beginning  q£  his  life,  a  professor  m 

ii^  \my&r9fy  of  Aix.    Upon  the  first  dawnmg  of 

his  g^niqst  it  was  repiweated  to  him,  that  by  going 

tQbto  the  church  hQ  could  easily  find  a  much  more 

quiet  and  co^ilortable  subaistence,  as  well  as  a  better 

^uationr  for  pu^^uing  his  studies;  and  he  immediately 

followed  th^  Jidvig^    The    observation  pf  Mr.  d# 

Vol^e  may  b^  s^lied>  I  believe,  not  only  to  France, 

but  to  5ill/Other  R9fflan  catholic  countries.    We  very 

r^ely  find  i^9^j  of  themj  an  eminent  man  of  letters 

who  is  a  professor  kk  an  university,  except,,  perhaps^ 

ipth?  pr9f€t|sa)pns  of  law  md  physic;  professions 
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fipom  \riiich  the  dwirch  is  not  so  Vkely  to  draw  them* 
After  the  church,  of  Rome,  that  of  England  is  by 
far  the  richest  and  best  endowed  church  in  Christen:^ 
dom.  Iii'England,  accordingly,  the  church  is  con* 
tiniially"  draining  the  universities  of  all  their  best  aiid 
ablest  members ;  and  an  old  college  tutor,  who  is 
known  and  distinguished  m  Europe  as  an  eminent 
man  of  letters,  is  as  rarely  to  be  found  there  as  in 
,  any  Roman  catholic  comity.  In  Geneva,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland^ 
m  the  protestant  countries  of  Germahy,  in  Holland^ 
in  ScotlancI,  in  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  most  emL 
nent  mai  of  letters  whom  those  cotmtries  have  pro* 
duced,  have,  not  all  indeed,  but  the  far  greater  part 
of  them,  been  professors  in  universities.  In  those 
countries,  the  universities  are  continually  draining 
the  church  of  all  its  most  eminent  men  of  letters* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that, 
if  we  except  the  poets,  a  few  orators,  and  a  few  his- 
torians, the  far  greater  part  of  the  othar  eminent 
men  of  letters,  both  oJF  Greece*  and  Rome,  appear 
to  have  been  either  public  or  private  teachers  j  ge* 
nerally  either  of  philosophy  or  of  rhetoric*  This 
remark  will  be  found  to  hold  true,  from  the  days  of 
Lysias  and  Isocrates,  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  down 
to  those  of  Plutarch  and  Epictetus,  Suetonius,  and 
guintiUan*  To  impose  upon  any  man  the  necesaty 
of  teaching,  year  aft^  year,  in  any  particular  branch 
of  science,,  seems,  in  reality,  to  be  the  most  eflfectual 
method  for  rendering  him  completely  master  of  it 
himself.  By  being  obliged  to  go  every  year  over 
ihe  ^me  ground,  if  he  is  good  for  any  thing,  he 
necessarily  becomes,  in  a  few  years,  well  acquainted 
wih  every  part  of  it :  and  if,  upon  any  particular 
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polDt)  he  should  forth  too  hasty  an  ofjlciioii  one  year^ 
Whai  ke  comes  in  the  cotxTse  of  hi^  hattur^  to  t^Gon^ 
sider  the  sam^  subject  the  yeir  iherdarfteify  hd  is  v^ 
ffitetyto  cptrect  it.  As  to  be  a  teadher  of  sdem:e  id 
certainly  the  natural  emp^ment  of  a  mei^  man  of 
letters;  sd  is  &  likewise,  perha^,  the  education  whieh 
is  thosit  likely  fo  render  him  a  mm  6f  4b\ld  learning 
and  knowledge.  The  niedid^ty  of  thurch  b^ne^ei 
totnrally  tends  to  draw  the  greater  pm  of  m^  of  tet4 
ters  b  the  emintry  where  it  takes  j^Iace^  to  th^  ett^ 
pioyment  in  whieh  they  cin  bei  th^  mdsC  U^ul  f ^  the 
public^  and  at  the  same  dme,  to  give  fheift  the  best 
educadon,  perhafis,  they  are  cs^s&Ie  of  i  eceivmg.  It 
tends  to  raider  diar  I^irmng  both  a6  solid  as  pos^^ 
Ue^  and  as  usiefdl  as  possible. 

The  revenue  of  every  estaUi^ed  cliufch^  ^uch  paxts 
of  it  excepted  as  may  arise  from  pardculaf*  lan(^  ol^ 
manors,  is  a  branch,  it  ought  to  be  ob^rved^  of  the 
general  revenue  of  the  state,  which  16  thus  diverted  t^ 
a  purpose  very  diflPerent  from  the  defence  of  the  stitte* 
The  tithe,  for  example,  is  a  real  land-tai^,  which  puts 
it  out  of  the  poWer  of  the  ptoprietors  of  baad  to  con-^ 
tribute  so  largely  towards  the  deface  of  the  state  is 
'  they  otherwise  mighl  be  able  to  do^  The  reiit  of  land^ 
however,  is,  actording  to  Mme,  the  sole  fund ;  and, 
according  to  others,  the  principal  fUnd,  from  whkh^ 
in  all  great  mdnarcbi^>  the  eidgeiicies  of  the  state 
must  be  ultimatety  si^>pliedv    The  more  of  thi^  fond 
that  is  given  to  the  cburcli,  the  less^  it  is  evident,  caft 
be  spared  to  the  state.    It  n£ay  be  laid  down  as  a  c^^ 
'  tain  maxim,  that,  all  other  things  behlg  supposed 
equal,  the  richer  the  church,  the  poorer  must  neces- 
sarily be,  either  the  sovore^  on  the  one  hand^  or  the 
Vol.  III.  Q 
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people  on  the  other ;  and,  in  all  cases^  the  less  able 
must  the  state  be  to  defend  itself.  In  several  protest- 
ant  countries,  particularly  in  all  the  protestant  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  the  revenue  which  anciently  belonged 
to  the  Roman  catholic  church,  the  tithes  and  church 
lands,  has  been  found  a  fund  sufficient,>4iot  only  to 
afford  competent  salaries  to  the  established  clergy,  but 
to  defray,  with  little  or  no  addition,  all  the  other  ex* 
pences  of  the  state.  The  magistrates  of  the  powerful 
canton  of  Berne,  in  particular,  have  accumulated  out 
of  the  sayings  from  this  fimd,  a  very  large  sum,  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  several  millioi^s,  part  of  which  is 
deposited  in  a  public  treasure,  and  part  is  placed  at  in- 
terest  in  what  are  called  the  public  fimds  of  the  "dif- 
ferent indebted  nations  of  Europe  ;  chiefly  in  those  of 
France  and  Great  Britain.  What  may  be  the  amount 
of  the  whole  expence  which  the  church,  either  of 
Berne,  or  of  any  other  protestant  canton,  costs  the 
state,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  By  a  very  exact  ac 
count  it  appears,  that,  in  1755,  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  including  their 
glebe  or  church  lands,  and  the  rent  of  their  manses 
or  dwellmg  houses,  estimated  according  to  a  reason- 
able valuatbn,  amounted  only  to  68,5141  Is.  5~j^d. 
This  very  moderate  revenue  affords  adecentsubsistence 
to  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  ministers.  The  whole 
expence  of  the  church,  including  what  is  occasionally 
laid  out  for  the  building  and  reparation  of  churches, 
^d  of  the  manses  of  ministers,  cannot  well  be  sup- 
posed to  eiM^eed  eighty  or  eighty-five  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  The  most  opulent  church  in  Christendom' 
does  not  maintain  better  the  uniformity  o(  faith,  the 
fervour  of  devotion?  the  spirit  of  order,  regularity. 
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and  austere  morals^  in  the  great  body  of  the  people^  ^ 
than  this  very  poorly  endowed  church  of  Scotland. 
All  the  good  effects,  both  civil  and  religious,  which 
^1  established  church  can  be  supposed  to  produce,  are 
produced  by  it  as  completely  as  by  any  other.  The 
greater  part  of  the  protestant  churches  of  Switzerland^ 
which  in  general  are  not  better  endowed  than  the 
church  of  Scotland,  produce  those  effects  in  a  still 
higher  degree.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  protestant 
,  cantons,  there  is  not  a  single  person  to  be  found,  who 
does  not  profess  himself  to  be  of  the  established 
church.  If  he  professes  himself  to  be  of  any  other, 
indeed,  the  law  obliges  him  to  leave  the  canton.  But 
so  severe,  or  rather,  indeed,  so  oppressive  a  law,  could 
never  have  been  executed  in  suc^h  free  countries,  had 
not  the  diligence  of  the  clergy  beforehand  converted 
to  the  established  church  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  the  exception  of,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals 
only.  In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  accordingly , 
where,  from  the  accidental  union  of  a  protestant  and 
Roman  catholic  country^  the  conversion  has  not  been 
so  complete,  both  xeligions  are  not  only  tolerafed,  but 
established  by  law. 

The  proper  performance  of  every  service  sfeems  to 
i^equire,  that  its  pay  or  recompence  should  be,  as  ex- 
actly as  possible,  proportidhed  to  the  nature  of  the 
service.  :^  If  any  service  is  very  much  underpaid,  it 
h  very  apt  to  suffer  by  the  meanness  and  incapacity 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  employed  in  it; 
If  it  is  very  much  overpaid,  it  is  apt  to  suffer,  per- 
haps still  more,  by  their  negligence  and  idleness.  A 
man  of  a  large  revenue,  whatever  may  be  his:  profess 

©a 
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don,  thinks  be  ought  to  live  like  other  men  of  large 
revenues ;  and  to  spend  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
festivity,  in  Vanity,  and  in  dissipation.  But  in  a  cler* 
gyman,  this  train  of  life  not  only  consumes  the  time 
\vhlch  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  duties  of  bis  func*^ 
tion,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  destroys 
almost  entirely  that  sanctity  of  character,  which  can 
alone  enable  him  to  perform  those  duties  with  proper 
weight  and  authority. 

PART  IV. 

Of  the  Expence  of  supporting  the  Digmty  of  the  Sovereign. 

Over  and  above  the  ex|)ences  necessary  iot  en* 
:d>ling  the  soverdgn  to  perform  his  several  duties,  a 
certain  expence  is  requisite  for  the  support  of  his  dig* 
Bity.  This  expence  varies,  bodi  with  the  different  pe« 
nods  of  improvement,  and  with  the  different  forms  of 
government* 

In  an  opulent  and  improved  society,  where  aU  the 
different  orders  ef  people  are  growing  every  day  more 
expensive  hi  their  houses,  in  their  furniture,  in  their 
tables,  |n  their  dress,  and  in  their  equipage;  it  cannot 
well  he  expected  that  the  sovereign  should  alone  hold 
out  against  the  fashion.  He  naturally,  therefore,  or 
rather  necessarily,  becomes  more  expensive  ia  all 
those  different  articles  too.  His  dignity  even  seems 
to  require  that  be  should  become  so. 

Az  in  point  of  digtuty,  a  monarch  is  more  ra^ed 
above  hb  subjects  than  the  chief  magistrate  of  any 
iepid)lic  is  ever  supposed  to  be  above  his  iellow-citi* 
zens;  so  a  greater  expence  is  necessary  for  support* 
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ing  that  higher  d^ity.  We  naturally  expect  more 
splendour  in  the  court  of  a  king,  than  in  the  mansion- 
house  of  a  doge  or  burgo^mastar. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  ezpence  of  defending  the  society,  and  that  of 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  are 
both  laid  out  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety. It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  they  should 
be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
society;  all  the  different  members  contributfng,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
abilities. 

The  expence  of  the  administration  of  justice,  too^ 
may  no  doubt  be  considered  as  laid  out  for  the  bene^ 
^t  of  the  whole  society.  There  is  no  impropriety, 
therefore,  in  its  being  defrayed  by  the  gena^l  centric 
budon  of  the  whole  society.  The  persons,  how^^ 
who  give  occasion  to  this  expence,  are  those  whlCby 
their  injustice  in  one  way  or  another,  make  it  neces- 
sary to  »ek  redress  or  protection  from  the  courts  of 
justice.  The  persons,  again,  most  immediately  bene- 
fited by  this  expence,  are  those  whom  the  courts  of 
justice  either  restore  to  their  rights,  or  maintain  in 
theur  rights.  The  expence  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be  defrayed  by 
the  particular  contribution  of  one  or  other,  or  both 
of  those  two  different  sets  of  persons,  according  as 
different  occasions  may  require,  that  is,  by  the  fees  of 
court.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
general  contribution  of  the  whole  society,  e^tcept  for 
the  conviction  of  those  criminals,  who  have  not  them- 
selves any  estate  or  fund  sufficient  for  paymg  those  fees. 
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Those  local  or  provincial  expences,  of  which  the 
benefit  is  local  or  provincial  (what  is  laid  out,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  the  police  of  a  particular  town  Or  dis- 
trict), ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  or  provincial 
revenue,  and  ought  to  be  no  burden  upon  the  general 
revenue  of  the  society.  It  is  imjust  that  the  whole 
society  should  contribute  towards  an  expence,  of 
which  the  benefit  is  confined  to  a  part  of  the  society. 

The  expence  of  maintaining  good  roads  and  com- 
munications is,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the  whole  so- 
ciety, and  may,  therefore,  without  any  injustice,  be 
defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety. This  expence,  howevpr,  is  most  immediately 
and  directly  beneficial  to  those  who  travel  or  carry 
goods  from  one  place  to  another,  and  to  those  who 
consume  such  goods.  The  turnpike  tolls  in  England, 
and  the  duties  called  peages  in  other  countries,  lay  it 
altogether  upon  those  two  different  sets  of  people,  and 
thereby  discharge  the  general  revenue  of  the  society 
froA  a  very  considerable  burden. 

The  expence  of  the  institutions  for  education  and 
religious  instruction,  is  likewise,  no  doubt,  beneficial 
to  the  whole  society,  and  may,  therefore,  without  in- 
justice, be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of 
the  whole  society.  This  expence,  however,  .might 
perhaps,  with  equal  propriety,  and  even  with  some 
advantage,  be  defrayed  altogether  by  those  who  re- 
ceive the  immediate  benefit  of  such  education  and  in- 
struction, or  by  the  voluntary  contribudon  of  those 
who  think  they  have  occasion  for  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

When  the  institutions,  or  public  works,  which  ar^ 
l^eneficial  to  the  whole  society,  either  cannot  be  main* 
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tained  altogether,  or  are  not  maintained  altogether,  by 
the  contribution  of  such  particular  members  of  the 
society  as  are  most  immediately  benefited  by  them  j 
the  deficiency  must,  in  mo^t  cases,  be  made  up  by  the 
general  contribution  of  the  whole  society.  The  ge- 
neral revenue  of  the  society,  over  and  above  defraying 
the  expfence  of  defending  the  society,  and  of  support- 
ing  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  must  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  mimy  particular  branches  of  re- 
venue. The  sources  of  this  general  or  public  reve. 
nue,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAP-  n. 

Of  the  Sources  of  the  general  or  public  Reveme  of 
the  Social/. 

npHE  revenue  which  must  defray,  not  only  the  ex- 
'  -''  pence  of  defending  the-  society  and  of  support, 
ing  the  dignity  of  the  (5hie:f  magistrate,  but  all  the 
other  necessary  expences  of  government,  for  which 
the  constitution  of  the  state  has  riot  provided  any  par- 
ticular revenue,  may  be  drawn^  either,  first,  from 
some  fund  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  sovereign 
or  commonwealth,  and  which  is  independent  of  the 
revenue  of  the  people;  or,  secondly,  from  the  reivpnue 
rof  the  people. 
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?ART   I, 

Of  the  Fundf^  or  Sourc^f  qf  Bevenu^^  which  may  p$9 
fuliarh/  belmg  to  thp  Sovereign  pr  Commin^falth* 

The  funcfc,  or  sources  qf  reyOTiie,  which  in^y  if^ 
i:uliaHy  Moog  to  the  wvejrmgfi  pr  cpip^»9|i9F^t)^| 
must  consist,  ^ther  in  spcfck,  or  ip  I^,    ,  . 

The  soyereign,  li^^  any  Qther  qwP^  of  ^o(:ky  v^y 
derive  a  revenij^  frpm  it,  ei^hf  r  Jjy  ftroplpymg  it  himr 
self,  or  by  lending  it.  His  revenue  is,  in  the  oqie  q^ 
profit,  in  the  other  interest. 

The  revenue  of  a  ^^^^^tar  or  ^l^hian  chief  consis^ 
in  profit.  It  arisen  principally  from  the  milk  and  in« 
crease'  of  his  own  herds  and  floeks,  of  which  he  him^ 
self  superintends  the  management,  and  is  the  princi<^ 
pal  shepherd  or  herdsman  of  his  own  horde  or  tribe, 
It  is,  however,  in  this  earliest  and  rudest  state  of  civil 
government  gnly,  that  profit  ba§  ever  made  the  priur 
ppal  part  pf  the  pubfic  revenue  of  a  monftrchigal  state, 

SmalJ  republics  have  sometimes  derived  ^  consi- 
derable revenue  frpm  th?  profit  of  mercantile  pror 
jects.  The  republic  of  Hamburgh  is  said  to  ^o  so 
|rom  the  profit^  of  a  public  wipg-cellar  and  ^potl^e- 
cary's  shop"*^.    The  ^t?kte  capnot  be  very  great,  of 

*  Sec  Mettioirw  concernant  les  Droits  et  Impositions  en  fiu- 
|K>pe,  tom^  1.  page  7^.  This  woFk  ^wat  po^piled  by  the  ori^r 
of  the  court,  for  the  use  of  a  commission  employed  for  some  years 
past  in  considering  the  proper  means  for  reforming  the  finance^ 
of  France.  The  account  of  the  French  taxes,  which  takes  up 
three  volumes  in  quarto,  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  authentic. 
That  of  those  of  other  European  nations  was  compiled  from  such 
information  as  the  French  ministers  at  the  different  courts  could 
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ixrhkh  the  sovereign  h^  leisure  to  carry  on  the  trade 
pf  a/wiae^marchant  pr  apbthecary.    The  profit  of  a 
public  tntnk  has  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  more 
eonsiderable  stat^.  It  has  been  so,  not  only  to  JIam- 
bnrgh,  but  to  Venice  and  Amsterdam.    A  revenue  df 
this  kind  ins  eVM  by  some  people  been  thought  not 
below  the  attenticm  of  so  great  an  empire  as  that  of 
Oivat  9n^>^«    Reckoning  the  ordmary  dividend  of 
die  bank  of  England  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  and 
its  capital  at  ten  millibns  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
tjiousmd  pounds,  the  neat  annual  profit,  after  paying 
the  e^qjeiice  of  management,  must  amount,  it  is  said, 
tf^  five  hundred  and  ninety*two  thousand  nine  hundred 
pounds.    Oovernment,  it  is  pretend^^  could  borrow 
this  capital  i^  three  per  cent,  interest,  and,  by  takmg 
|he  man3g«t)ent  of  the  bank  into  its  awn  hands,  might 
makeaiQlear  profit  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
thcHisand  five  hundred  pounds  a-year.    The  orderly, 
tigtlant,  and  parsitaonious  administration  cf  such  aris* 
focrs^ies  as  those  pf  Venice  an4  Amsterdam,  is  ex- 
nremely  proper,  it  appe^uis  from  experience,  for  the 
^anag^ent  <^  ^  mercantile  project  of  this  kind.'  Bi:^ 
whether  such  a  gpvernment  as  that  of  England,  whichi 
whatever  inay  be  itk  virtues,  has  never  been  &aious 
^  good  economy  j  which,  Jn  time  of  peace,  has  ge- 
nerally ccMidUcted  itself  widi  the  slothful  and  negli- 
^ent  profusion  that  is  perhaps  natural  to  monarchies  ; 
fOid,  m  time  of  ^ar,  has  constantly  acted  with  all  the 
thoughtless  extravagan^re  that  democracies  are  apt  to 
&11  into,  could  be  s^ely  trussed  with  the  managemait 
0f  such  a  projett,  must  at  least  be  a  good  deal  mor^ 
doubtful. 


procure.     It  15  much  shprter,  and  probably  not  quite  sq  exs^t  ^ 
ihat  of  the  Erench  taxes. 
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The  post-office  is  properly  a  mercantile  project. 
The  government  advances  the  expence  of  establishing 
the  diflFerent  offices,  and  of  buying  or  hiring  the  ne- 
cessary horses  or  carriages,  and  is  repaid  with  a  large 
profit  by  the  duties  upon  what  is  carried.  It  is,  pef^ 
haps,  the  only  mercantile  project  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully msaiaged  by,  I  believe,  every  sort  of  govern- 
ment.  The  capital  to  be  advanced  is  not  very  consi- 
Arable.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  business.  The 
returns  are  not  only  certain,  but  immediate. 

Princes,  however,  have  frequently  engaged  in  many 
other  mercantile  projects,  and  have  been  willing,  like 
private  persons,  to  mend  then*  fortuhes,  by  becoming 
adventurers  in  the  common  branches  of  trade.  They 
have  scarce  ever  succeeded.  The  profusion  with  which 
the  aflfairs  of  i^inces  are  always  managed  renders  it 
almost  impossible  that  ^hey  should.  The  agents  of  a 
prince  regard  the  wealth  of  their  master  as  inexhaust- 
ible ;  are  careless  at  T^hat  price  they  buy,  are  careless 
at  what  price  they  sell,  are  cai::eless  at  what  expence 
they  transport  his  goods  from  one  place  to  another. 
Thdse  agents  frequently  live  with  the  profusion  of 
princes  ;  and  so^petimes,  too,  in  spite  of  that  profu- 
sion, and  by  a  proper  method  o^  making  up  their  ac- 
counts, acqube  the  fortunes  of  princes.  Jt  was  thus, 
as  we  are  told  by  MachiaveJ,  that  the  gtgente  of  Lo- 
renzo  of  Medicis,  not  a  prince  of  cnean  abilities,  car- 
ried on  his  trade.  The  republic  of  Florence  was  se« 
veral  times  obliged  tp  p^y  the  debt  into  whiph  their 
extravagance  had  involved  him.  He  found  it  conve- 
nient, accordingly,  to  give  up  the  business  of  mer. 
chant,  the  business  to  which  his  family  had  originally 
owed  then:  fortune,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
to  employ  both  what  remained  of  that  fortune,  and 
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the  revenue  of  the  state,  of  which  he  had  the  disposal, 
m  projects  and  expences  more  suitabie  to  his  station. 

No  two  characters  seem  more  inconsistent  than 
those  of  trader  and  sovereign.  If  the  trading  spirit 
of  the  English  East  India  company  renders  them  very 
bad  sovereigns,  the  spirit  of  sovereignty  seems  to  have 
rendered  them  equally  bad  traders.  While  they  were 
traders  only,  they  managed,  their  trade  successfully, 
and  were  able  to  pay  from  their  profits  a  moderate 
dividend  to  the  proprietors  of  their  stock.  Since  they 
became  sovereigns,  with  a  revenue  which,  it  is  said; 
was  originally  more  than  three  millions  sterling,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  beg  the  ordinary  assistance  of 
government,  in  order  xo  avoid  immediate  kankrupt- 
cy.  In  their  former  situation,  their  servants  in  India 
considered  themselves  as  the  clerk8K)f  merchants :  in 
their  present  situation,  those  servant^  consider  themi. 
selves  as  the  ministers  of  sovereigns. 

A  state  may  sometimes  derive  some  part  of  its  pub- 
lic revenue  from  the  interest  of  money,  as  well  as  from 
the  {^ofits  of  stock.  If  it  has  amassed  a  treasure,  it 
may  lend  a  part  of  that  treasure- either  to  foreign 
states,  or  to  its  own  subjects. 

The  canton  of  Berne  derives  a  considerable  reve- 
nue by  lending  a  part  of  its  treasure  to  foreign  states^ 
that  is,  by  placing  it  in  the  public  funds  of  the'^differ- 
ent  indebted  nations  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  those  of 
France  and  England.  -^  The  security  of  this  revenue 
must  depend,  fu^t,  upon  the  security  of  the  funds  in 
which  it  is  placed,  or. upon  the  good  faith  of  the  go^ 
vemment  which  has  the  management  of  them ;  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  certainty  or  probjibility  of  the  con- 
ijfnpance  of  peace  with  the  debtor  nation.   In  the  case 
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of  a  war,  the  very  first  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  debtor  naticm  might  be  the  forfeiture  of  the  funds 
of  its  creditor.  This  policy  of  l^xding  money  tp  fo- 
reign states  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  the  canton 
of  Ben». 

The  dty  of  Ha^dMU^h  *  bto  established  a  swt  of 
public  pawn-shop,  which  lends  money  to  the  subjects 
of  the  state  upcm  pledges  at  six  per  cent,  interest* 
This  pawn-diop,  or  lombard^  as  it  is  called,  affords  a 
revenue,  it  is  pretended,  to  ih^  state,  of  a  hundred 
imd  fifty  thousand  crowns,  wfaidi,  at  four  and  six* 
pence  the  crown,  amounts  to  33,7 50U  sterling. 

The  government  of  Pennsylvania,  without  amass* 
mg  any  treasure,  invented  a  method  <^  lending,  not 
money  indeed,  but  what  is  equivalent  to  money,  to  its 
subjects.  By  adviiu^g  to  private  people  at  interest, 
and  upMi  land  security  to  double  the  value,  paper  bills 
of  credit,  to  be  redeemed  fifteen  years  after  their  date, 
and  in  the  mean^e  made  transferable  from  hand  to 
jhand  like  bank  notes,  and  declared  by  act  of  assembly 
to  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments  from  one  inhabit'* 
ant  p{  the  province  to  imother,  it  raised  a  moderate 
revenue,  which  went  a  considerable  way  towards  de* 
^ying  an  anni;ual  ^pence  of  about  45001.  the  whole 
ordinary  expence  of  that  frugal  and  orderly  gov^nt 
ment.  The  success  of  an  expedient  of  this  kind  niust 
have  depended  upon  three  di£Ksrent  drcumstances ; 
first,  upon  the  demand  for  some  other  instrument  of 
commerce,  be^des  gold  and  silver  money,  or  upon 
the  demand  for  such  a  quantity  of  consumable  stock 
as  could  not  be  had  without  sending  abroad  the  greater 

part  of  their  gold  and  «lver  money  in  order  to  pur-^ 

-        ■  < — -      -    J' '         "i 

♦  See  Memoires  conceroant  Ie»  Proits  ct  Impositions  ^n  JEu- 
fop^  torn.  i.  p.  73.  ' 


cluue  it;  seCcduUy^  upon  the  good  credk  of  the  go^^ 
Vemmeiit  which  made  qse  ci  this  expedient;  and, 
thirdly,  upon  the  moderation  ^dfh  which  it  was  used^ 
^te  whole  value  of  the  paper  Ulle  of  a^edit  never  ex* 
ceeding  that  of  the  gold  and  silver  money  which  would 
have  been  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  circulation, 
had  there  beoi  mi  paper  bills  of  crecfit.  The  same 
expedient  was,  upon  different  occasions,  adopted  by 
several  other  American  cobbiea,  but,  from  want  of 
this  moderation,  it  produced  in  the  greater  part  of 
^em  much  more  disorder  than  conveniency. 

The  unstable  and  perishaMe  nature  of  stock  and 
credit,  lK>wever,  render  them  uh&  to  be  trusted  to 
as  the  primripd  funds  of  that  sure,  steady,  and  per*- 
wamtat  revenue,  which  can  alone  give  security  and 
digmfy  to  govormnent.  The  government  of  no  great 
nation,  that  was  advanced  beyond  the  shepherd  state, 
seems  ever  to  have  derived  the  greyer  part  of  its  pub- 
Uc  revenue  from  ^uch  sources. 

Land  is  a  fiind  of  a  more  stable  and  permanent 
fixture^  and  the  rent  of  public  lands,  acrardingly,  faai 
been  the  principad  source  of  the  pubfic  revenue  of 
many  a  great  i^on  that  was  rnuc^  advanced  beyond 
the  shepherd  s6it^  From  the  {mxluoe  or  tcBt  of  th€ 
pubfic  lands,  theanciem  rqmbfics  of  Greece  and  ItaJy 
derived  fer  a  long  time  the  greater  part  of  diat  revenue 
iHiich  ctefirayed  the  necessary  expences  of  the  eom^ 
tttonwealth.  The  rent  bfthe  crown  lands  eonsdtutedl 
£or  zloTig  time  the  grestter  part  of  the  revenue  ^f  the 
andent  sovereigns  of  Europe* 

Wk*,  and  the  prepan^n  for  war,  are  the  two  dr« 
camstanceswhidiht  modem  limes  occamn  the  gres^er 
pan  cf  the  necessary  ^pence  <^  ajl  great  statefi^ 
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But  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  every 
citizen  was  a  soldier,-  who  both  served  and  prepared 
Himself  for  service  at  his  own  expaice.  Neither  of 
those  two  circumstances,  therefore,  could  occasion 
any  very  considerable  expence  to  the  state.  The  rent 
of  a  very  moderate  landed  estate  might  be  fully  suffi* 
cient  for  defi:aying  all  the  other  necessary  expences^of 
government. 

In  the  ancient  nioimi'chies  of  Europe,  the  maimers 
and  customs  of  the  times  sufficiently  prepared  the  great 
body  of  the  people  for  war  ;  and  when  they  took  the 
field,  they  were,  by  the  condition  of  their  feudal  te- 
nures, to  be  maintained  either  at  their  own  expence, 
or  at  that  of  their  immediate  lords,  without  bringing 
any  new  charge  upon  the  sovereign.  The  other  ex- 
pences  of  government  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  * 
very  moderate.  The  adnlinistration  of  justice,  it  has . 
been  shewn,  instead  of  bei6g  a  cause  of  expence,  was 
a  source  of  revenue.  The  labour  of  the  country 
people,  for  three  days  before  and  for  three  days  after 
harvest,  was  thought  a  fund  sufficient  for  making  and 
maintaining  all  the  bridges,  highways,  and  other  pub- 
lic works,  which  the  commerce  of  the  country  was 
supposed  to  require.  In  those  days,  the  principal  ex- 
pence  of  the  sovereign  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  own  family  and  household.  The 
officers  of  his  household,  accordingly,  were  then  the 
great  officers  of  state.  The  lord  treasurer  received 
his  rents.  The  lord  steward  and  lord  chamberlain 
looked  after  the  expence  of  his  family*  The  care  of 
his  stables  was  committed  to  the  lord  constalble  and 
the  lord  marshal.  His  houses  were  all  built  in  the 
form  of  castl^,  anci  seem  to  ha^e  been  |he  principal 
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fortresses  whiih  he  possessed.  The  keepers  of  those 
houses  or  castles  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  mi- 
litary governors.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
military  officers  whom  it  was -necessary  to  maintain  in 
time  of  peace.  In  these  circumstances,  the  rent  of  a 
great  landed  estate  might,  upon  ordinary  occasions, 
very  well  defray  all  the  necessary  expences  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  dvil- 
ized  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  rent  of  all  the  latids 
in  the  country,  managed  as  they  probably  would  be, 
if  they  all  belonged  to  one  proprietor,  would  scarce 
perhaps  amount  to  the  ordinary  revenue  which  they 
levy  upon  the  people  even  in  peaceable  times.  The 
ordinary  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  in- 
eluding  not;  only  what  is  necessary  for  defraying  the 
current  expence  of  the  year,  but  for  paying  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  debts,  and  for  sinking  a  part  of 
the  capital  of  those  debts,  amounts  to  upwards  of  ten 
milliatsa-year.  But  the  land  tax,  at  four  shillings 
in  the  ix),und,  falls  short  of  two  millions  a-year.  Thia 
land  t^,  as  it  is  called,  however,  is  supposed  to  be 
one  fifth,  not  only  of  the  rent  of  all  the  land,  but  of 
that  of  all  the  houses,  and  of  the  interest  of  all  the 
capital  stock  of  Great  Britain,  that  part  c£  k  only 
excepted  which  is  either  lent  to  the  public,  or  em- 
ployed as  fanning  stock  in  the  cultivation  of  land* 
A  very  considerable  part  of  the  produce  of  this  tax 
arises  from  the  rent  of  houses  and  the  interest  of  ca- 
pital stock.  The  land-tax  of  the  city  of  London,, for 
example,  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  amounts  to 
123,S99l.  6s.  7d. ;  that  of  the  city  of  Westminster, 
to  63,0921.  Is.  5d.  J  that  of  the  palaces  of  Whitehall 
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and  St.  Xames^s,  to  30,7 A4iL  68«  8d«  A  eerttik  {tro^ 
portion  of  the  laud  tux  is,  in  the  ssme  manner^  assess^ 
ed  upon  all  the  other  cities  and  towns  corporate  in  th^ 
idngdom';  and  arises  dmost  altogether^  either  from 
the  r^t  of  houses^  or  from  what  is  supposed  to  b(sl 
the  interest  of  trading  and  capital  sftdck*  According 
to  the  esdmation,  therefore,  by  which  Great  Britain  is 
rated  to  the  land  tax,  the  whole  mass  of  revenue  aris- 
ing from  the  rent  of  all  the  lands,  from  that  of  all  the 
bouses,  and  from  the  interest  of  all  the  capital  ^ock^ 
that  part  of  it  only  excepted  which  h  either  lent  to  the 
publkr,  or  employed  in  the  culdvadon  of  land,  does 
Bot  exceed  ten  millions  sterling  a»year,  the  cfj^&xistf 
xevenue  which  govomment  leries  upon  the  people  eveii 
in  peaceable  times.  The  estimation  by  which  Great 
Britain  is  rated  to  the  hnd  tax  is,  no  doubt,  taking  the 
whole  kingdom  at  ail  average,  very  nmch  below  the 
leal  value ;  though  in  several  particular  counties  and 
£stricts  it  is  said  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  value*  T^ 
rent  of  the  lands  alone,  exclusive  of  that  of  houses 
'  and  of  the  interest  of  stock,  has  by  many  people  b^ 
estimated  at  twenty  millions,  an  estimation  made  in  si 
great  measure  at  random,  and  which,  I  apprehmd,  is 
as  likdy  to  be  above  as  below  the  truth.  But  if  the 
lands  ef  Great  Britain,  in  the  present  state  of  thar 
cultivation,  do  not  aff(»^d  a  rent  of  more  than  twenty 
miUbns  a-year^  they  could  not  well  afford  die  half, 
most  probably  not  the  fourth  part  ef  that  rent,  if  they 
all  belonged  to  a  smgle  proprietor,  and  were  put  under 
the  negligent,  expensive,  and  oppressive  management 
of  his  factors  and  agents^  The  crown  lands  of  Great 
Britain  do  not  at  present  aflbrd  the  fourth  part  of  the 
tent  which  could  probably  be  drawn  from  them  if 
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they  were  the  property  of  priyate  persons.  If  the 
crown  lands  were  more  extensive,  it  is  probable  they 
would  be  still  worse  managed. 

The  revenue  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
derives  from  land  is,  in  proportion,  not  to  tb^  rent, 
but  to  the  produce  of  the  land.    The  whole  annual 
produce  of  the  land  of  every  country,  if  we  except 
what  is  reserved  for  seed,  is  either  annually  consumed 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  exchanged  for 
something  else  than  is  consumed  by  them.  Whatever 
keeps  down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what  it 
would  otherwise  rise  to,  keeps  down  the  revenue  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  still  more  than  it  does 
that  of  the  proprietors  of  land.    The  rent  of  land^ 
that  portion  of  the  produce  which  belongs  to  the  pro- 
prietors, is  scarce  anywhere  in  Great  Britain  sup- 
posed to  be  mpre  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole  pro-^ 
duce.    If  the  land  which,  in  one  state  of  cultivation, 
affords  a  rent  of  ten  millions  sterling  a-year,  would 
in  another  afford  a  rent  of  twenty  millions;  the  rent 
being,  in  both  cases,  supposed  a  third  part  of  tke  pro- 
duce ;  the  revenue  of  the  proprietors  would  be  less 
than  it  otherwise  might  be  by  ten  millions  a-year  on- 
ly ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
would  be  less  than  it  otherwise  4night  be  by  thirty 
millions  a-year,  deducting  only  what  ^yould  be  neces- 
sary for  seed.   The  population  of  the  coiuntry  would 
be  less  by  the  number  of  people  which  thirty  millions 
a-year,  deducting  always  the  seed,  could  maintain,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  particular  mode  of  living,  wd  expence 
nthich  might  take  plape  in  the  different  ranks  of  men, 
among  whom  the  remainder  was.  distributed. 
^  Though  theire  is  hot  at  present  in  Europe,  ^y.ci- 
Vol.  m.  R 
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Tilized  state  cf  any  kind  which  dt]?ivei$  the  greater 
part  of  its  public  revenue  from  the  reiit  of  lwi9^ 
which  are  the  property  of  the  slate  ;  yet»  in  all  the 
great  moz^rchiei  of  Eurqpe,  there  are  a^U  many  l^ge 
tracts  of  kuid  which  belong  to  the  cxown.  They  are 
generally  fiMrest ;  and  aomet]aie&  barest  where,  after 
travelhttg  several  miks^you  will  scarce  find  a.  single 
tree ;  a^  mere  wai^e  smd  loss  of  country,  ia  respQi^t 
both  of  produce  and  population.  b>  e^ry  great  mo^ 
Aarchy  of  Europe,  the  sale  of  the  crown  laiids  would 
j>roduce  a  very  large  sum  of  money  «wbich,  if  applied 
to  the  payment  of  flie  public  debts,  would  delivef 
from  mor^^e  a  mut;h  greater  revenue  than  ^vi% 
which  those  lands  have  ever  afforded  to  the  erown* 
In  countrieswhere  lands,im{Mr6vediandcultivated  very 
l^ghly,  Mid  yielding,  at  iks  time  of  sale,  as  great  ^ 
rent;  as  can  easily  be  got  from  them,  ccwmonly  $ell  at 
thirty  years^  purchase  ;^  the  unimprovedyUHcultivatedr 
and  low-rented  cFown  lands,  might  well  be  expecte^i 
to  sell  at  forty,  fifty,  or  saxty  years  purdi^e.  Tbe 
crown  might  komediately  enjoy  the  reven^  which 
this  great  price  wouli^  redeem  from  mcvtgage.  Sa 
the  course  of  a  few  years^  it  would  probably  enjoy 
another  revenue.  When  the  crown?  laadi^  bad  be* 
come  private  property,  they  would,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  become  well  improved  and  well  cultivate 
ed.  The  increase  of  theis  produce  would  i$Krrea$e  the 
populaliOH  of  the  country,  by  augmenting^the  revenue 
and  Consumption^  of  the  people.  But  tfte  revemie 
Which  the  crown  derives  feom  the^  dte^a  of  cufltKOT^ 
and  excise,  would  necessarily  increase  with  the  w- 
venue  and  consumption  of  the  people. 
TRftTre^^jtMae  which,  iitany  civilised  niDiiai:chy  the 


crown  derives  from  the  crowa  landB,  tliQU^  it  ap« 
pears  to  cost  nothing  to  individuals,  in  realitjr  €ost9 
more  to  the  society  than  perhaps  an^  other  equal  re* 
Venue  which  the  crown  enjoys.  It  WQuld,  in  all  casea» 
be  for  t}ie  interest  of  the  society,  to  replace  this  xt^ 
venue  to  the  crown  by  some  other  equal  revenue,  and 
to  divide  the  lands  among  the  people,  which  could 
not  well  be  done  better,  perhaps^  than  by  exposing 
them  to  public  sale. 

Lands,  for  the  pitrposes  of  pleasure  and  magnifi<b 
CenCe,  parks,  gardens,  public  walks,  fe-c.  possessions 
which  are  every  where  jcon$idered  as  causes  of  ex<* 
pencil,  not  as  sources  of  revenue,  seem  to  be  the  only 
lands  which,  in  a  great  and  civilized  monarchy,  ough( 
p  belong  to  the  crowa.  ^ 

Public  stock  and  public  lands,  therefore,  the  two 
sources  of  revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  sovereign  or  commonwealth,  being  both  improper 
and  insufficient  funds  for  defraying  the  necessary  ex^ 
{»«ice'|>f  any  great  aod.civiUzed  state;  it  femasbos  that 
this  expense  must,  the  greater  part  of  it,  be  defrayed 
by  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another ;  the  people  enntri* 
buting  a  part  of  their  own  private;j;evenue,  in  ordev 
to  make  up  a  public  revenue  to  the  sovereign  oc  9Q|n^ 
monwealth. 

PART  n. 

QfTdxes. 

Ths  private  tevenue  of  individuals,^it  has  beeik 
shown  in  the.  lirsl  book  of  this  inquiry,  arises  ulti* 
mately  from  three  different  sources;  rei^t,  pcofit,,9nd 
upases.    I^vei^y  taat  must  feiaUy  be  paid  %m  w^am 
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one  or  other  of  those  three  different  sorts  of  revenue, 
or  from  all  of  them  indifferently.  I  shall  endeavouf 
to  give  the  best  accoimt  I  can,  first,  of  those  taxes 
which,  it  is  intended,  should  fall  upon  rent ;  second* 
ly,  of  those  which,  it  is  intended,  should  fall  upon 
profit;  thirdly,  of  those  which,  it  is  intended,  should 
fall  upon  wages ;  and,  fourthly,  of  those  which,  it  is 
intended,  should  fall  indiflferent\y  upon  all  those  three 
difiercnt  sources  of  private  revenue.  The  particular 
consideration  of  each  of  these  four  different  sorts  of 
faxes  will  divide  the  second  part  of  the  present  chap^^^ 
ter  into  four  articles,  three  of  which  will  require  se- 
veral other  subdivisions.  Many  of  these  taxes,  it  will 
appear  from  the  following  review,  are  not  finally  paid 
from  the  fund,  or  source  of  revenue,  upon  which  i< 
was  intended  they  should  fall. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  particular 
taxe^,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  the  four  following 
maxims  with  regard  to  taxes  in  general. 

1.  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  con4ribu|^ 
towards  the  support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities ; 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  re- 
spectively enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
The  expence  of  government  to  the  individuals  of  a 
great  nation,  is  like  the  expence  of  management  to 
the  joint  tenants  of  a  great  estate,  who  are  all  oblig- 
ed to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  respective  in- 
terests in  the  estate.  In  the  observation  or  neglect  of 
this  maxim  consists,  what  is  called  the  equality  or  in- 
<*qu^ty  of  taxation.  Every  tax,  it  must  be  observed 
once  for  all,  which  falls  finally  upon  one  only  of  the 
three  sorts  of  revenue  above  mentioned,  is  necessari^ 
]y  unequal,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  affect  the  other 
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two.  In  the  following  exaniinaticm  of  4if&ient  taxes, 
I  shall  seldom  take  much  further  notice  of  this  sort  of 
inequality ;  but  shall,  in  most  cases,  confine  my  ^b* 
serrations  to  that  inequality  which  is  occasioned  by  a 
palrticular  tax  filing  unequally  upon  that  particular 
^ort  of  privatj?  revenue  which  is  aflSscted  by  it. 

2.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay,, 
ought  to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of 
payment,  the  manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be^ 
paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contribu-^ 
tor,  and  to  every  other  person*  Where  it  is  other- 
wise, every  person  subject  to  the  tax  is  put  more  or 
less  in  the  power  of  the  tax-gatherer,  who  can  either 
aggravate  the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious  conmbutor,  or 
extort,  by  the  terro;r  of  such  aggravaUon,  some  pre-; 
sent  or  perquisite  to  himself  Tlie  uncertainQr  of  tax- 
ation encourages  the  insolence,  ^nd  favours  the  cor-^ 
ruption,  of  an  order  of  men  who  are  naturally  unpo- 

Sular,  even  where  they  are  neither  insolent  nor  cor- 
Ipt.  I'he  certainty  of  what  each  individual  ought  to 
pay  is,  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  so  great  importance, 
that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  inequality,  it  ap- 
pears, I  believe,  from  the  experience  of  all  nations,  is^ 
not  near  so  great  an  evil  as  a  very  small  degree  of 
uncertainty. 

S.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in 
the  manner,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  conve- 
nient for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  A  tax  upon  the 
rent  of  land  or  of  houses,  payable  at  the  same  term  at 
which  such  rents  are  usually  jmd,  is  levied  at  the  time 
when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  con- 
tributor to  pay;  or,  when  he  is  most  likely  to  have 
wherewithal  to  pay.    Taxes  upon  s^ch  consumable 
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goods  f»6  tttt  article?  of  luxury,  ate  all  inftlly  paid  by 
the  constuner,  and  genemUy  in  at  manner  that  is  tery 
convenient  for  him.  He  paya  them  by  Utile  and  lit- 
lie,  as  he  hl^&  occasion  to  bay  the  goods.  A»  hfe  is  at 
liberty,  t6o,  ekher  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy,  as  he  pkas4 
es,  it  must  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ^ver  suffers  any  con-- 
^iderable  ittconrenienc^  fbom  sucjh  taxes. 

4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  sio  contrived,  as  both  td 
lake  out  and  ta  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple as  little  as  possible,  over  and  above  What  it  briftgi 
into  the  public  treasury  of  the  sfgtte,  4-  U^x  may  ei- 
ther take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pbckets  of  tbfe^pco- 
ple,  rf  great  d6al  more  than  it  brings  into  the  ^blitf 
treastirj^,'iri  thefotrr  folloWi*i^vvayg.  First,  the  levy ^' 
ing  of  it  tfiay  re<Jalre  a  great  niiftiber  of  officers,  \^' hose 
salaries  may  ear  t^p  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  tax,  and  whose  perquisites  may  impdse  ahotbtef 
additioiial  tax  upon  the  people.  Secondly,  it  may  ob- 
struct the  industry  of  the  people,  and  di^cotttagfe  them 
from  applying  t6  certain  branches  of  bdsincss  whicl^ 
might  give  mdnteriince  and  employment  to^at  mul^ 
titudes.  While  it  obliges  thf  people  to  J)ay,  it  may 
.  ^us  diminish,  of  perhaps  destroy,  some  of  thi  fond^ 
which  might  enable  them  more  eteily  to  do  so.  Third- 
ly, by  the  forfeitures  and  other  penalties  which  thos6 
V^fortunate  individuals  incur,  who  att^mptuniuccess- 
fuUy  to  letade  the  tax,  it  may  frequently  ruin  them, 
jind  thereby  put  an  eiid  to  the  befnefit  which*  the  com-- 
munity  might  have  received  from  thp  employment  of 
their  capitals.  An  injudicious  tax  offers  a  greSt  temp- 
tation to  smuggling.  Bat  the  penalties  of  smaggling| 
:fnu^t  arise  in  proportion  to  the  tetnptation.  Hie  law, 
f  qptrary  to  all  the  ordinary^  pfinci^les  of  justice,  first 


creates  the  temptation,  and  then  punishes  those  who 
yield  to  it ;  and  it  commoni|r  enhances  the  punish* 
ment,  too,  in  proportion  to  the  very  circumstance 
which  ought  certEltily  to  allcviiate  it,  the  temptation  to 
commit  the  crime*.  Fourthly,  by  subjecting  the  peo- 
ple tb  the  ft^itont  ^isib^ti(i^he<)di64i6  eK&mihaion 
t>f  th^  tax-gathke^,  it  may  i^pmt  them  to  mUch  un. 
liteo^ssavy  trtHlbtfe,  vexatioti,,  ttid  dp^Bsiott ;  and 
thbUgh  V^^)^tbtl  is  tl(»,  ^Iricdy  fc^aking,  expehce,  ft 
is  Certainly  ^^^Uivaleiit  to  this  ttxpdttte  at  which  evwy 
mhn  wcitild  bt  willing  tb  tttdettm  himself  frotn  it*  It 
is  in  some  dne  8t  oihtt  ^  ihc^  font  different  Way«, 
tAi9Jt  tbtes  akt  fr^qmeiktly  so  thuth  mbrt  butdeb^me 
t6  the  ^b(^lt  than  tb^y  aire  bafttifioiiil  to  t^  ^dte^ign. 
Thfe  evid^ttt  j«ifcU^6  attd  MiUty  of  the  foHigoiiig 
fiift^mi^  have  r^eomitiiend^  ^et»^  m^te^k^,  to 
the  attet^itin  bf  nil  itatibtas.  All  ildtio^  h^iim  eiv- 
idfeaVdutted,  to  t*^  bi4t  of  tb«k  jadgmeflft,  to  render 
theit  tbx^  a:^  i^&l  as  tb^y  eould  c^^ti^e;  sis  cel^ 
f  tun,  A^  c(^m^tRt  to  iht  eontribukir,  both  in  the 
time!  bnd  ib  the  Alode  df  ^ymetit^  and  in  proportions 
t6  ih6  reventtii' Which  they  brmight  to  the  prince,  as 
Ihtle  burdentotne  to  the  |)edtik.  The  f(^lowing  shoit 
i»evi4W  of  isbme  of  the  piihcip&r  taxes  which  have* 
t^eit  pl^tt  i«i  different  age^and  eountries,  will  shoKT, 
th^t  tht  ^ti&mt6\iv&  of  all  nations  have  not  in  this 
it^pett  been  dually  sbeceiteM. 

^  $ee  jSkctcbes  of  ^he  Hntoiy  of  Mani  pag«  474^  &  ipe^ 
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4tlTIGL£  I. 

Taxes  tipM  RefU.     Taxes  upon  the  Rent  of  Land. 

A  tax  upou  the  rept  v£  l4nd  may  either  be  impose^ 
according  to  ^  certaia  c^qoii,  every  district  b^ing  var 
lued  at  a  certain  rpnt,  ,which  val^atiQn  is  pot  afterr 
)vard$  to  be  altert^d ;  or  it  m^y  be  imposed  in  such  a 
pumner,  a$  tp  vary  with  pvery  variation  in  the  real 
rent  of  the  land,  and  to  rise  pr  fall  with  thp  io^proycr 
meat  or  declension  of  it^  cultivation.     * 

A.  land-tax  whiph,  likie  that  of  Grejit  Britain,  i^ 
asses^d  upqn  each  district  according  tp  ^  certain  iqi- 
variable  canon,  though  it  should  be  equal  a);  the  time 
of  its  first  establishment,  necessarily  becomes  unequal 
in  propess  of  time,  according  to  th^  unequal  degrees 
jof  improvement  or  neglect  in  the  pultiyadon  of  th^ 
different  parts  of  the  country.  In  j^qgland,  the  va- 
luation, according  to  which  the  diffi^ucent  counties 
and  parishes  were  assessed  tq  the  land^aX  by  the  4t^ 
pf  William  and  Mary,  was  very  unequal  even  at  it? 
first  establishment  This  tax»  tWefore,  so  far  of- 
fends against  the  first  of  the  four  maxims  above  men- 
tioifed.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  pther  three. 
It  is  perfectly  certain.  The  time  of  payment  for  th^ 
tax,  being  the  same  as  that  fpr  the  rent,  is  as  cof^ 
venient  as  it  can  be  to  the  contributor.  Though  the 
landlord  is  in  all  cases  the  real  contributor,  the' tax 
is  commonly  advanced  by  the  tenant,  to  whom  the 
landlord  is  obliged  to  allow  it  in  the  payment  of  the 
rent.  This  tax  is  levied  by  a  muph  smaller  number 
of  officei-s,  than  any  other  which  affords  nearly  the 
same  revenue.  *  As  the  tax  upon  each  district  does 


not  rise  will)  the  risc^  of  the  rent,  the  sover^n  does. 
Hot  share  in  the  profits  of  thp  l<mdlord's  improve- 
ments. Those  improvements  sometimes  contribute, 
iode^d.  to  the  discharge  of  the  other  landlords  of  the 
district.  But  the  aggravation  of  the  tax,  which  this 
may  sometime  occasion  upon  a  particular  ^ate,  is 
al^/v'ays  ^p  very  small,  that  it.  never  can  discourage 
those  improvemeots,  nor  keep  down  the  produce  of 
Xbe  land  belpw  what  it  would  otherwise  rise  to.  As 
it  has  no  tendency  to  diminish  the  quantity,  it  can 
have  none  to  raise  the  price  of  that  produce.  It  does 
not  obstruct  the  industry  of  the  people ;  it  subjects 
)he  landlord  to  no  other  inconveniency  besides  the 
imavpidable  oije  of  paying  the  tax. 

The  advantage,  however,  which  the  landlord  ha« 
derived  frpm  the  invariable  constancy  of  the  valua* 
iion,  by  which  all  the  lands  of  Great  Britain  are  rat- 
led  to  the  land-tax,  has  been  principally  owing  to 
some  cirp^mstances  altogether  ei^traneous  to  the  na* 
ture  of  thp.  taj^. 

It  has  beea  owing  in  part  to  the  great  prosperity 
pf  abqost  every  parj  of  the  country,  the  rents  of  al- 
most  all  the  estates  of  Qreat  Britain  having,  since  the 
time  w^e^  this  v^lu^tion  was  first  established,  been 
pontinually  rising,  and  scarce  any  of  them  having 
fallen.  The  l^dlords,  therefore, have  almost  all  gain* 
pd  the  difference  between  the  ta^  which  they  would 
have  paid)  accprding  to  the  present  rent  of  their  es« 
fates,  apd  jiiat  which  they  actually  pay  according  to 
the  ancient  valuation.  Had  the  state  of  the  country 
.beendiffeieat,  had  rents  been  gradually  falling  in  con- 
sequence of  the  declension  of  cultivation,  the  landlords 
.would  almost  all  have  lost  this  difference.  In  the  state 
of  things  which  has  happened  to  take  place  since  the 
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rerolutim),  tlie  eonfltaacy  of  the  valuation  has  be^tl 
advantageous  to  the  landlord  and  hurtfUl  to  the  so«* 
vereign.  In  a  diflfi^ent  state  of  things  it  lAight  h^y^ 
been  advantageous  to  the  sovereign  and  hurtful  to  th« 
landlord. 

As  the  tax  is  made  payable  In  mortey,  so  the  valu- 
ation of  the  land  is  expressed  in  money.    Since  the 
establishment  of  this  valuatioft,  the  valtie  of  silver 
has  been  pretty  uniform,  and  there  has  been  no  aU 
leration  in  the  standard  of  the  toin,  either  a^  to  weight 
or  fineness.  Had  silver  risen  Considerably  in  its  valiie^ 
as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  the  course  of  the  two  cen- 
tories  which  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  mines  Of 
America,  the  constancy  of  the  valuation  nugbt  bavt 
proved  very  oppressive  to  the  landlord.     Had  silver 
fallen  considerably  in  its  value,  as  it  certainly  did  for 
about  a  century  at  Ica&t  after  the  discovery  6f  those 
mines,  the  same  constancy  of  valuation  would  havft 
reduced  very  much  this  branch  of  the  revenue  of  thd 
sovereign.  Had  any  considerable  alteration  beenmadd 
in  the  standard  of  the  money,  either  by  sinking  the 
same  quantity  of  silver  to  a  lower  dertomiriation,  ot 
by  raising  it  to  a  higher;  had  an  ounce  Of  silver,  f* 
example,  instead  of  being  coined  into  five  ahillitigi 
and  two  pence,  been  coined  either  into  pieces  which 
bore  so  low  a  denomination  as  twp  shilling  and  sevetl 
pence,  or  into  pieces  which  bore  so  high  i^  oiie  as  teft 
shillings  and  four  pence,  it  would  it)  the  one  cas^ 
have  hurt  the  revenue  of  the  proprietor,  ih  the  othef 
that  of  the  sovereign. 

In  circumstances,  therefore,  somewhat  dif&rettt^ 
from  those  which  have  actually  taken  plaCe,  this  con- 
stancy of  valuation  might  have  been  a  vety  great  in^ 
cpnveniency  either  to  the.  contributors^  or  to  thc^coitfe 


moii  wealth.  Itt  the  couwe  of  ages,  such  ci«:ut»tences^ 
hewcfver,  must  at  some  time  or  other  happen.  But 
though  empires,  like  all  the  other  works  of  men,  hare 
all  hitherto  proved  mortal,  yet  every  empire  aims  at 
immortality.  Every  constitution^  therefore,  whi^h  it 
is  meant  should  be  as  permanent  as  the  empire  itself, 
ought  to  be  convenient,  not  in  certain  circumstances^ 
only i  but  in  all  ciireurtstance&j  or  ought  to  be  suited; 
pot  fo  thbse  circumstances  wMCh  are  transitory,  oc*^ 
casibnal,  or  accidental,  but  to  those  which  are  necesw 
sary,  and  therefore  always  ihfe-same.  / 

A  lax  iipon  the  rent  of  tatttf,  Whiith  varies  %ith 
€y€Ty'fivhii(A  of  tte  rtnt,  «  l/vWch  rise*  aiid  fallal 
atfcbrding  to  the  iiri|jmvement  or  iieglect  of  ctdtivaw 
tion,  is  recommended  by  that  sect  of  men  of  letterd 
m  Frnnci;  who^lcttll  thems^ves  thecfeonomists,  as  the 
m6st  equitdble  df  ill  taxes^/'  -Aflta^ce^,  they  jw^tend, 
.  fiffluttirttet^yiiponth^ 

fore  to  betrnposed^equaflyufion  the  fund  which  must 
flnsflly  pay  theth;  That  all  taxes'dtightto^fall  as  equal- 
ly as  possible  upon'  the  fbrid  which;  musf  finally  pay 
fhem,  is  x:ertairily  trUe.  But  without  entering  into  tlief 
ffisagreeabfe  disfiussioii  of  the  metaphysical  argument* 
by  which  they  support  theil-  very  ingenious  theory; 
it  will  sufficiently  appear;* from  the  following  reviev^i 
what  are  the  taxes  which  fall  finally  upon  th^  retit  of 
flie'knd,  ahd  what  are  thcise  which^fefi  finally  upon 
(Wme  other  fund.  ->i^.,j::  \         .  .,    i 

In  the  Venetian  territory,  all  the  ardble  lands  which 
are  given  in  lease  to  farmers  are  taxed  at  a  tenth  6f 
ihe  rtht*.  The  leases  are  recorded  in  a  public  re- 
gister, which  is  kept  by  the  officers  of  revenue  in  each 


j^vince  or  district.  When  the  proprietor  ctiltivates 
his  own  lands,  they  are  valued  according  to  an  equit- 
able estimation,  and  he  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  one 
{ifth  of  the  tax;  so  that  for  such  land  he  pays  only 
eight  instead  of  ten  per  cent*  of  the  supposed  rent. 

A  land-ta}(  of  this  kind^is  cert^nly  more  equal 
t^n  the  land-tax  pf  England.   It  xmg|)t  not,  perhaps, 
be  a}togetber  so  certain,  and  the  assessment  of  the  tax 
might  frequently  occasion  a  good  deal  more  trouble 
to  the  landlord.    It  might,  too,  be  a  good  deal  more 
expensive  in  the  levying. 

r  Such  a  system  of  administration, however,  might 
perhaps  be  contrived,  ^^  would  in  a  great  measure 
both  prevent  this  uu^ertainty,  and  moderate  this  e^- 
P^nce.  .....  ^ 

^  Tbc  landlord  mid  tenafit,  for  example,  might  joint- 
ly be  obliged  to  record  thei^  lease  in  a  public  register^ 
Proper  penalties  might  ^  enacted  against  concealing 
<)r  misrepresenting  any  of  the  conditions^  and  if  part 
of  those  penalties  were  to  be  paid  to  either  of  the  two 
parties  who  informed  against  and  convicted  the  other 
of  such  concealment  or  misrepreseptation,  it  would 
effectually  deter  them  from  combining  together  iii 
order  to  defraud  the  pubUp  revenue^  All  the  condi- 
tions of  the  lease  might  be  sufficiently  known  from 
such  a  record. 

Some  landlords,  instead  of  raising  the  rent,  take  a 
fine  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease.  This  practise  is,  in 
most  cases,  the  expedient  of  a  spendthrift,  who,  for  a 
«um  of  ready  money,  sells  a  future  revenue  of  much 
greater  value.  It  is  in  most  cases,  therefore,  hurtful 
to  the  landlord.  It  is  frequently  hurtful  to  the  tenant, 
and  it  is  always  l^iutfurto  the  community.  It  frequent- 
ly takes  fnm  Hlj^  tenam  so  great  a>  part  of  his  tapital^ 
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and  Ihercby  diminiishes  so  much  his  ability  to  cultivate 
the  land,  that  he  finds  it  more  difficult  to  pay  a  small 
tent  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  to  pay  a  great 
one.  Whatever  diminishes  his  ability  to  cultivate,  ne- 
cessarily keeps  down,  below  what  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  the  most  important  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  community.  By  rendering  the  tax  upon  such 
fines  a  good  deal  heavier  than  upon  the  ordinary  rent, 
this  hurtful  practice  might  be  discouraged,  to  the  no 
small  advantage  of  all  the  different  parties  concerned, 
of  the  landlord,  of  the  tenant,  of  the  sovereign,  and 
of  the  whole  community. 

Some  leases  prescribe  to  the  tenant  a  certain  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  a  certain  succession  of  crops,  dur- 
ing the  whole  continuance  of  the  lease.;  This  condi- 
tion, which  is  generally  the  eJSect  of  the  landlord'0 
conceit  of  his  own  superior  knowledge  (a  conceit  id 
most  cases  very  ill  founded),  ought  always  to  be  con^ 
sidered  as  an  additional  rent,  as  a  rent  in  service  in- 
stead of  a  rent  in  money.  In  order  to  discourage  the 
practice,  which  is  generally  a  foolish  one,  this  species 
of  rent  might  be  valued  rather  high,  and  consequently- 
taxed  somewhat  higher  than  common  money -rents.- 

Some  landlords,  instead  of  a  rent  in  money,  require 
a  rent  in  kind,  in  corn,  cattle,  poultry,  wine,  oil,  &c. ; 
others,  again,  require  a  rent  in  service.  Such  rents 
are  always  more  hurtful  to  the  tenant  than  beneficial 
to  the  landlord.  They  either  take  more  or  keep  more 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  former  than  they  put  into 
that  6f  the  latter.  In  every  country  where  they  take 
place,  the  tenants  are  poor  and  beggarly,  pretty  much 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  tbey-ttk*  place.  By 
valuing  in  the  same  manner  such  rents  rather  high^. 
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aad  consequehtly  taxing  them  somewhat  higher  th^ 
common  money- rentd^  a  practice  which  is  hurtful  lo 
the  whole  community  might  pisrhaps  be  suiSieieptly 
<iUcouraged. 

When  the  landlord  chose  to  occupy  himself  a  part 
of  his  own  lands,  the  rent  might  be  valued  according 
to  an  equitable  arbitration  of  the  farmers  and  land- 
lords in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  moderate  abate* 
ment  of  the  tax  might  be  granted  to  him,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Venetian  territory,  provided 
the  rent  of  the  lands  which  he  occupied  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  certain  sum.  It  is  of  importance  that  the 
landlord  should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  part  of 
his  own  land.  His  capital  is  generally  greater  tb^^ 
that  of  the  tenant,  and  with  less  skill  he  can  ff^quent^ 
ly  raise  a  greater  produce.  The  landlord  canafibrd 
tfi  try  experiments,  ^nd  is  generally  disposed  to  do 
fio.  His  unsuccessful  experiments  occasion  only  a 
moderate  loss  to  himself*  His  successful  ones  con^ 
tribute  to  the  improvement  and  better  cultivation  of 
the  whole  country.  It  might  be  of  importance,  how* 
ever,  that  the  abatement  pf  the  tax  should  cncou^ 
rage  him  to  cultivate  to  a  certain  extent  only..  If  the 
landlords  should  the  greater  part  of  them  be  tempt-i* 
ed  tp  farm  the  whole  of  their  own  lands,  the  coun* 
try  (instead  of  sober  and  industrious  tenants,  who 
are  bopnd  by  their  (»^n  interest  to  x^ultivate  as  well 
as  their  capital  and  skill  will  allow  them)  would  b# 
j&lied  wdth  idle  and  profligate  baiUflfs,  whose  abrasive 
m^agement  would  soon  degrade  the  ctiltivaftion,  and 
reduce  the  annual  produce  qf  the  land  to  the  di^ 
dunutipDi  not  Qn]j  fxf  th^  revenue  of  their  mac^ei^ 


but  of  tha  ipost  importaat  part  of  that  of  the  whole 
society. 

Such  a.  system  of  administration  might,  perhaps^ 
free  a  tax  of  this  kind  from  any  degree  of  imcertain- 
ty,  whiqh  could  occasion  either  oppression  or  incon^ 
v^nieacy  to  the  contributor ;  and  might,  at  the  same 
tin»e,  9er?e  to  introduce  into  the  common  znanage^ 
iQloit  c^Iand,  such  a  plan  of  poUcy,  as  might  contri* 
t)^ute  a  good  deal  to  the  general  improvement  and 
good  cultivation  of  the  country* 

The  expence  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which  varied 
with  every  Tariation  of  the  rent,  would,  no  doubt^  b^ 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  kvying  one  wbi^  wa3 
always  latf  d  according  to  a  fixed  valuation*  Some  ad« 
4itiona)  c^^pence  would  necessarily  be  incurred,  both 
by  the  different  register  offices  which  it  would  bf 
propepp  to  establish  in  the  different  districts  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  by  the  different  valu5>tions  which  might  oc* 
casaonaily  be  made  of  the  lands  which  tlio  proprietor 
chose  tQ  occupy  himself.  The  expence  of  all  this,  how* 
ever,  might  he  very  moderate,  and  much  below  what 
is.  lACtUrred  in  the  levying  of  many  other  taxes,  whiclj 
aiSord  a  very  inconsiderable  reveime  in  comparison  of 
what  might  easily  be  drawn  from  a  tax  of  thisiiod. 

'Jfee  discpwagemept  which  a  variable  lajwi-tax  of 
thiftkind  might  give  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
seems  to  be  the  nw?st  important  objection  which  caa 
l^.  tmis  to  it^  The  landlord  would  certainly,  be  less 
disposed  t«  improve,  when  the  sovereign,  who  con- 
UibiHed  nolhi^g  to  the  expence,  was  to  share  in  the 
jHwfit  of  tb«  improvement.  Even  this  objection  might 
pMbupi.  b^^bviafced,  by  allovidng  the-  l^^dlqrd,  befor^ 
kt  begaah^  i(npro¥emfnt»  to  ascertain,  ^,  pQ;3j[^n(;r 
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tion  with  the  officers  of  revenue,  the  actiial  value  of 
his  lands,  according  to  the  equitable  arbitration  of  a 
certain  number  of  landlords  and  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  equally  chosen  by  both  parties  j  and 
by  rating  him  according  to  this  valuation  fiw:  such  a 
number  of  years  as  might  be  fully  sufficient  for  his 
complete  indemnification.  To  draw  the  attention  of 
the  sovereign  towards  the  improvement  of  the  land* 
from  a  regard  to  the  increase  of  his  own  revenue,^  is 
one  of  the  principal  advantages  proposed  by  this  spe- 
cies  of  land-tax.  The  term,  therefore,  allowed  for 
the  indemnification  of  the  landlord,  ought  not  to  be 
a  great  deal  longer  than  what  was  necessary  for  that 
purpose  ;  lest  the  remoteness  of  the  interest  should 
discourage  too  much  this  attention.  It  had  better, 
however,  be  somewhat  too  long,  than  in  any  respect 
loo  short.  No  incitement  to  the  attention  of  the  so- 
vereign can  ever  counterbalance  the  smallest  discou- 
ragement to  that  of  the  landlord.  The  attention  of 
the  sovereign  can  be  at  best  but  a  very  general  and 
yague  consideration  of  what  is  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  better  cultivation  of  the  greater  part  of  his  do- 
minions. The  attention  of  the  landlord  is  a  particular 
and  minute  consideration  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  advantageous  application  of  every  inch  of 
ground  upon  his  estate.  The  principal  attention  of 
the  sovereign  ought  to  be  to  encourage,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  the  attention  both  of  the  land- 
lord and  of  the  farmer ;  by  allowing  both  to  pursue 
their  own  interest  in  their  own  way,  and  according  to 
their  own  judgment;  by  giving  to  both  the  most  per- 
fect security  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  fqllrecolnpence 
of  their  own -industry ;  and  by  procuring  (abQth  the 
most  extensive  market  for  every  part  of  their  pro- 
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duce,  ip  cpnse^peflCjB  pf  ^^bljfifeaig  tl»§,i9psig$t.and 
s^est  cpmrnHniQ^oos  bpt)i  by  lamlaqd  ti;  Wi^t^h 
through  every  psift  of  hw  Qwn  4wttnibw,  ^;W^J  ^. 
th{s  mo3t^  ui>bouti4e4  ir€€|4om  of  $^port^tipiint9  th^ 
donunion^  of  ^U  pther  prifio^s. 

If,  by  i;^  ,^  s^tmn  of'^^aiim^twtM^Hi  R  ^^,<feff 
l^d  cwUfe?  go  TOWSg^^irpff^Yie,  f^ 
couragemept,  bi^  W  thQ  jC^ntt^yry,  ^om?  eQ(:oiiF»g^. 
mcnt  to  th^  iff^<>^flieni  of  ten4.  it  4pw  aqiispp^w 
likely  tp  0<;p^^?9Jvwy9tlj8m95?eP^^pk»cy»  Ifee}^n4- 
lord,  except  ^wsys.'ths^  jM|a,Yc*4?tWe  tme  .9^ he»lg 
pbliged^opay  thftax,:,    ^r  'i      .  n    ;/:     •      ' 

^  al^tUC;i®Ti«*i<WM  cf  ,thfi#t^te  pf  th^i^me^'y  i©. 
the  imprQireflwnt  ^  intfip  ^k^sioiji  ef  ^grisHltvii^i, 
ia  all  ^he  v^^ri^tii^  in  the  vgJite  pf  4lyQr,  ^  ift  a^lj 
those  in't^#t^^r4  Qf  titi^mn,  R  te»;»f  ^his  feiR4i 
Voudd,  of  itsoffn  aQcoifd,*i^4  wifhwtafyf:^tention 
of  goveroiwpt^  yeftdily  §i»t  ita^Jf  tp  th^  «P^tt^  pi«V*t 
tipn  of  things,  aqd  WQuldb?  gq[tt»Uy  J98|  a^j^v^jj^ 
in  ^11  those  di%est  chai|g^s>  -  U  wpuld,  Ihoi^fer*,  ^ 
nwich  mofe  prop^/io  be  est?ibfeN4^P  p§rp^»u|l  anj^ 
imaltcr^Wp  r^gfilsuo'n,  pf  ^  wbpt  i?'  pallgd  »  f^n4ar 
mental  law  oftl^^i^gtf^vfsm^mlft^ki^^ 
was  alwiays^ta.)je  4«vi:(^d  ^c^jiiog  tQ  %  cer^jg  v^ua^ 

Some  states,  instead  of  the  simple  and  6\}f\f^^  |||:;> 
pedienf;  ^f  .a  r§S^m  ^f::lesM?P,'^JfeiaW:h»<i  rscwwrse  to 
the  labpiioijs.a^;  eypeRpite  opie  i^f  an  as^tuafi  survey* 
and  valuation  pf  ^11  tJiieJ9?i49lip  the- povotry:*  They, 
have  suspectedyyobably^  that  the4^6BOF  and4«^i$ee,  ia 
order  I©  def  Jau*  the  p\Afic>evdnue,  might  combine 
to  conceal  the  real  terms  of  the  li^asp.  Poomsda^- 
book  seems  to  have  beeji  t^  resuU  of  a'yer^  accu- 
rate survey  of  thi§i  tihd,  *  .-  ^-    , 

V0L.IIL  s  • 
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In  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prussiav 
*hc  land-taic  is  assessed  according  to  an  actual  surveT* 
and  valuation^,  which  is  reviewed  and  altei'ed  from  time 
to  time  *.  A^ewding  to  that  valuatitm,  the  iay-pro- 
prietors  pay  from  twenty  to  twemy.fi*e^J)er  cent,  of 
tfceir  revenue;  ecclesiastics  from  forty  to  fetty-fiveper 
cent.  The  survey  and  valuation  of  Silesia  wasmade  by 
order  ofthepresentking ;  it  i^saidlwitii  great  accuracy. 
Accordihgto  that  valuation;  the  landis^helonging  to  the 
bishop  of  Bresl^w  are*  taxed  at  twctotyi-fiveper  eent.  of 
their  rent.  The  oriier  revetiites  of  the  ecclesiastics  of 
hoth  religions,  at  fifty  per  cent.  The'  ctoiftmanderie^ 
c/f  the  Teuftottic  otdef,  aftd  of  that  of  Malta;  at  forty 
per  ce«lf.  L^ids  held  by  a  noble  tenure,  at  thirty^ 
ciight  awd  one  third  per  cent.  Lands  heM  by  a  base 
tenure,  at  thirty- five  and  one  third  per  ednt-.  ■  '  - 

'-The  survey  and  valuation  of  Bohemia  U  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  mote  than  a  hundred  yfears: 
It  Wias  ttot  perfected  till  afkcr  the  peace  of  I748,  by- 
tShe  orders  of  the  present  eattpress  queen  f.  The  suf^ 
vey  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  was  begun  in  the 
time  of  Charles  VI.  was  not  perfected  till  after  1^6(y. 
It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  accurate  that  has  ever 
been  made.  The  survey  of  Savoy  iand  Piedmont 
was  executed  under  the  orders  of  the  late  king  of 
SS«iihiat.^ 

In  the  doiftini^ns  of  the  king  of  Rtfssia,  the  reve- 
fiue  of  the  «rhilrch  is  taxed  liiuch  higher  than  that 
df  ky-proptietoi?B.    The  revertue  of  the  church  is, 

*'  '     J   L     I*  *    l<"'  ■  "  I      '         I    1     "i     »       J      II     ■        I  I       I  ,    I       "  .III  I       '.  I  .'    I     ■■■ 

■'^  Memoirfft  c^onceraant  les  Droits,  Ice.  tomt.i'  p*  ^Hr.  i^if 
ii4if  Sec.       -  4 

f  Id.  torn,  i,  p.  83,  84. 
'  I  Id^p.  280;  &c.  also  p.  287,  Sec.  to  5.t& 
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the  greater  part  of  it,  a  burden  upon  the  rent  of  land* 
It  seldom  happens  that  any  part  of  it  is  applied  tOM. 
wards  the  improvement  of  land ;  oris  so  employed  as 
to  contnbute^  in  any  respect,  towards  increasing  the 
revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  His  Prussian 
majesty,  had  projbably,  upon  that  account,  thought  it 
reasonable,  that  it  should  contribute  a  good  deal  more 
towards  felieYing  the  exigencies  of  the  state^  In  some 
countries,  the  lands  of  the  church  are  exempted  from 
all  taxes.  In  others,  they  are  taxed  more  lightly  than 
other  lands;  In  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  lands  which 
the  church  possessed  before  1575»  are  rated  to  the 
tax  at  a  third  only  of  their  value. 

In  Silesia,  lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure  are -taxed 
three  per  cent,  higher  than  those  held  by  a  base  te* 
nure.  The  honours  and  privileges  of  different  kinds 
annexed  to  the  former,  his  Prussian  majesty  had  pro- 
bably imagined^  would  sufficiently  compensate  to  the 
proprietor  a  small  aggravation  of  the  tax ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  humiliating  inferiority  of  the  latter 
would  be  in  some  tpeasure  alleviated,  by  being  taxed 
somewhat  morp  lightly.  In  other  countries,  the  sys« 
tem  of  taxation,  instead  of  alleviating,  aggravates  this 
inequality.  In  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia^ 
and  in  those  prpyinccs  of  France  which  are  subject  to 
what  is  called  t^e,  real  or  predial  taille,  the  tax  falls 
altogether;  upop  the  lands  held  by  a  base  tenure. 
Those  held  by  a  nobl,e  ope  are  exempted.  .  « 

A  land-tax  assessed  according  to  a  general  survey 
and  valuation,  how  ^ual  soever  it  may  be  at  first,  must, 
in  the  courre  of  a  very  moderate  period  of  time,  be- 
come  unequal.  To  prevent  its  becoming  so,  would 
require  the  continual  mid  painful  attention  of  govern- 

i  2 
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meat  to  all  %W  Tdriatiens  in  tbe  state  suid  |)rod6te  of 
every  diflfcrent  ftrm  in  the  <:o«mry.  The  goreni« 
meats  of  Prussia^  of  Bohemia^df  Sardiciik,  anA  olFtfae 
ddcby  of  Milan,  actually  exert  an  attemioft  of  ^hk 
kind ;  an  attention  $o  onsuitable  to  the  nature  of  go* 
▼«rament,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  <if  kng  coo^ti- 
iiuance,  and  which,  if  it  id  continued,  will  probably  in 
the  long-ran  occasion  much  more  trouble  smdyexatbtt 
than  it  can  possibly  bring  relief  to  the  contributors. 
In  I66&,  the  generality  of  Montauban  wasanessed 
to  the  real  or  predial  taille,  according,at  is  said,  to  a 
fery  exact  survey  and  valuation  *.  By  1797,  this  as* 
sessment  had  become  ahiogether  unequal*  In  order 
4o  remedy  this  inconvenieocy,  govemment^as  found 
no  better  expedient,  than  to  impose  up^n  the.whc^ 
generality  an  additional  tax  of  a  hundred' ai^  twenty 
thousand  livres.  This  additional  tax  is  xated-upon  all 
the  difl^rent  districts  subject  to  the  taSIe  accc^ ding  to 
the  old  assessment.  But  it  is  levied  only  upon  tboee 
which,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  are  by  that  assess- 
ment under-taxed ;  and  it  k  applied  to  the  relief  of 
those  which,  by  the  same  assessment,  are  over-taxed. 
Two  districts,  for  example,  one"<rf  wfaieh  ought,  in 
die  actual  state  of  things,  to  be  taxed  at  nine  hundred, 
the  other  at  eleven  hundred  Kvres,  are,  by  the  old  as- 
sessment, both  taxed  at  a  thousand  livres.  Both  these 
districts  are.  By  the  additional  tax,  rated  at  eleven 
hundred  livres  each.  But  this  additional  tax  is  levied 
only  upon  the  district  under-charged,  and  it  is  ap^^d 
altogether  to  the  relief  of  that.^rvercharged,  wlttch 
Consequendy  pays  only  nine  hundred  livres.  The 
government  neither  ^ains  nor  loses  by  the  additional 

*  Memoires  coocernant  les  Droits,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  139.  &c. 


,tsx^  wUiAi  isapifl^  altogetber  tor  reifinedjr  die  ine- 
4]pd£des  arising  from.  ibc.oM  assessment.  TheafK 
^^datioB  is  pretty  much  fegulaied  ^ccordi^g  to  the 
disctetiim  of  tiiie  intendaiit  of  the  generality,  and 
must^  therefore;  be  in  a  greal:  m^usigre  arbitrary.     - 

♦  '  *  ■*'••. 

Taxrs  which  are  proportt(med;  not  to  the  Rent^  but  to  thk 
'     '  Produce  of  Land. 

■  --*'*'  ■  '  *^, 

*  Taxes  upon  the  produce  x>f  land  axe^  in  irealitj?; 
taxes  upon  the  rent ;  and  though  Uiey  may  be  origin- 
nally  advanced  by  the  farmer,  are  finally  paid  by  thfe 
iandlc»:d.  When  a  certain  porticm  of  the  produce  is 
to  be  paid  away  &r  a  t&%^  the  ^former  computes,  as 
well  as  he  can,  wteit  the  value  of  this  portion  is,  one 
year  with  another,  likely  to  amount  to,  and  he  makes 
a  proportionable  abateioent  in  the  rent  which  he  ai> 
grees  to  pay  to  the  landlord.  There  is  no  farmer  wbi 
does  not  compute  before-hand  what  the  church  tythe^ 
which  is  a  land-tax  of  this  kind^  ib,  x)ne  year  with 
another,  likely  to  amount  to^  I 

Tlie  tythe,  and ^e very  odier  land  Uix  of  this  kind, 
under  the  appearance  of  perfect  equality,  are  very  xxn^ 
equal  taioes ;  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  beings 
in. different  situations,  equivalent  to  a  very  different 
portion  of  the  rent.  In  i»>me  very  rich  lands,  the 
produce  is  so  great,  that  the  one  half  of  it  is  fully 
fufficient  to  ri^ilace  to  the  former  his  capital  employ^ 
«d  in  cultivaticaa,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  oft 
filming  stock  in  the  neighlwurhciotd.  The  other  half^ 
cnr,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  value  of  the 
Other: hal^  he  could  afford  totpay  as  rent  to  the  land» 
lord,if  there  was  no  tythe.  But  if  a  tenth  of  the  pro^ 
ioce.is  taken  from  him  in  the  way.of.tythe^iiejzma^ 


require  %n  ibttement  of  t2ie  fifth  part  ef  his  rent, 
otherwise  he  cannot  get  back  his  capital  with  the  or- 
dinary profit.  In  this  case,  the  rent  of  the  hmdlor^, 
instead  of  amounting  to  a  half,  or  fir^  tenths  of  the 
whole  produce,  will  amount  only  to  four  tenths  of  it. 
In  poorer  lands,  on  the  contrary,  the  produce  is  some« 
times  so  small,  and  the  expence  of  cultivation  so  great, 
that  it  requires  four  fifths  of  the  whole  produce,  to  re< 
place  to  the  farmer  his  capital  with  the  ordinary  pro^ 
fit.  In  this  oase,  though  there  was  no  tythe,  the  rent 
of  the  lai}dlor4  could  amount  to  no  more  than  one 
fifth  or  two  tenths  of  the  whole  produce.  But  if  the 
farmer  pays  one  tenth  of  the  produce  in  the  way  of 
tythe,  he  must  require  an  equal  afagtement  of  the  rent 
of  the  landlord,  which  will  thm  be  reduced  to  one 
tenth  only  of  the  whole  prodiice.  Upon  the  rent  c£ 
lich  lands,  the  tythe  may  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  no 
more  than  one  fifth  part,  or  four  shillings  in  the 
pound ;  whereas  upon  that  of  poorer  lands,  it  may 
sometimes  be  a  tax  of  one  half,  or  of  ten  shillings  in 
the  pound. 

The  tythe,  as  it  is  frequently,  a  very  unequal  tax 
upon  the  rent,  so  it  is  always  a  great  discouragement, 
both  to  the  improvements  of  the  landlord  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  farmer.  The  one  cannot  venture 
to  make  the  most  important,  which  are  generally  tb^ 
most  expensive  improvements ;  nor  the  other  to  raiie 
the  most  valuable,  which  are  generally,  too,  the  mo»t 
expensive  crops ;  when  the  church,  which  lays  out  no 
part  of  the  expence,  is  to  share  so  very  largelyih  the 
profit.  The  cultivation  of  madder  was,  for  a  long 
lime,  eonfined  by  the  tythe  to  the  United  Provincfca, 
^4uch,beingpresby  terian  countries,  and  upon  that  ac* 
count  ei^empted  fi^om  this  destructive  tax,  enjoyed  • 


fs>tt  of  mouojiNoly  €>£  that  viscful  dying  jdrj^  4g^iost 
,the4^t  of  Europe.  Tl^e  late  attempts  to  introduce 
the  culture  of  this  plant  into  England,  have  been  ma^e 
only  in  consequence  of  the  statute  which  enacted  that 
:&ve  shillings  ,a^  aer^  should  be  received  in  lieu  of  aU 
jmanner  of  ty the  upon  madder. 

As  through  the  greater  ipart  of  Europe^  the  churchy 
so  in  tnany  diSereat  countries  of  Asia,  ^he  state,  i§ 
principally  supported  by  a  land-tax»  proportioned,  m)f 
to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the  laijd.  In  CbinMi,* 
ihe  principal  revenue  of  the  sovereign  consists  in  a 
i^nth  part  of. the  pi;oduce  o/all  the  lands  of  t{ie  -enir 
pire.  This  tenth  part,  however,  is  estimated  so  very 
nK>derately,*that,in  many  provinces,  it  k  said  not  to 

.  exceed  a  thirtieth , part  of -the  ordinary  produce.  The 
Jand-tax!  or  land-rent  which  fised  to  be  paid  tp  the 
Mahometan  government  of  Bengal,  before  that  coun- 
try fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  East-India  coin^- 
pany»  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  about  a  fifth  part  of 
the  produce.  The  land-tax  of  ancient  Egypt  is  said 
^likewise  to  have  amounted  to  a  fifth  part.  ^ 

In  Asia^  this  sort  of  land-tax  is  said  to  interest  the 
ioviereign  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land* 
The  soV'Cce^ns  of  China/  those  of  Bengal  while  un« 
4Jer  the  Mahometan  government,  and  those  of  ancient 
^gypt,  are  said,  accordingly,  to  have  been  extremely 

vatte^ve  to  the  making  and  naaintaining  q(  good  roads 
and  navigable  canals,  in  order  to  increase,  as  much  as 
{Ksssible,  both  the  quantity  and  value  of  every  part  of 
<he  produce  of  the  land,  by  procuring  to  every  part 
c£  it  the  most  extensive  market  which  their  own  do* 
4XUnionf;  coiUd  afford.   The  tythe  of  the  church  is  di- 

,wijded  into  such  small  portions,  ^tbat  no  one  of  its 


^optidtdM  cafi  have  any  it^ttst  i>f  tWljfid.  Th« 
parson  d  a  parish  co)ild  never  find  his  acGouhtiti 
making  a  road  or  canal  to  a  diaiant  pait  of  the  couh^ 
try,  in  order  to  extend  the  market  for  the  produce  of 
his  own^rticulat  parish.  Such  ta]ie%  when  destined 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  state,  have  some  advanta*- 
ges,  which  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  balance  their 
inconveniency.  When  destined  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  church,  they  are  attended  with  Nothing  but  iii*- 
conveniency. 

'  Ta^es  upon  the  produce  of  land  may  be  levied,  eU 
tfaer  in  kind ;  or,  according  to  a  certain  yalualion,  14 
y    money. 

The  parson  of  a  parish,  or  a  gentleman  of  smiit 
fortune  who  lives  upon  his  estate,  may  somelime^^ 
perhaps,  find  some  advantage  in  receiving,  the  one  Iris 
tythe,  and  the  other  hi^  rent,  in  kind.  The  quantity 
to  be  collected,  and  the  distritt^within  which  it  is  td 
be  collected,  are  so  small,  that  they  bbth  can  oversee, 
with  their  oWn  eyes,  the  coUectioij  and  dispdtel  of 
every  part  of  what  is  due  td  them.  A  gentlemali^  of 
great  fortune,  who  lived  in  the  capital,  would  be  in 
danger  of  suffering  much  by  the  neglect,  ^nd  more  h^ 
the  fraud,  of  his  factors  and  agents,  if  the  rents  of  dUet 
estate  in  a  distant  province  were  to  be  p$id  to  him  in  ttrfjS 
mariher.  The  loss  of  the  sovereign,  from  the  abuse  and 
depredation  of  his  tax-gdtherers,  would  necisssarily  1>6 
much  greater.  Theservafltspfthemost  pAfeleetepHvate 
persoii  are,  perhaps,  more  under^the  eye  of  their  mastet 
than  those  of  the  most  careful  prince ;  and  a  public  ne- 
venue,  which  was  paid  in  kind,  would  suffer  so  much 
from  the  mismanagetttent  of  the  e0llectOttf,  that  a  vtty 
amall  part  of  what  was  levied  tipon  the  people  wotdd 


fever  afftti?  8t  the  treasury  6f  the  prince.  *S6ffle  pHtf, 
of  the  public  revenue  of  GMti^,  however,  i«  said  t4 
be  p^id  itt  this  m^t\r\tt..  The  mandarins  knd  other 
ta^t-gltherers  will,  tio  daiibt,  find  their  advantage  in 
continuing  the  practice-  of  a  payfnent,  which  is.  s6 
much  more  liable  to  abuse  than  any  payment  iA 
money. 

A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  land  which  is  levied  ill 
money,  hiay  be  levied,  either  according  to  a  valuation 
which  varies  with  all  the  variations  of  ^h6  market 
price ;  or  accbrding  to  k  fiXfid  valuation,  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  for  example,  beittg  always  valued  at  one  and 
the  same  money  price,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
the  market.  The  produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  for- 
mer way,  Will  vary  only  according  to  the  variations 
in  the  real  produce  of  the  land,  according  to  the 
imptordment  or  neglect  of  cultivation.  The  pro- 
duce of  a  tax  levied  in  the  latter  way,  will  vary,  not 
only  according  to  the  variations  in  the  produce  of  the 
land,  but  according  both  to  those  iii  the'valueof  the 
precious  metals,  and  those  in  the  quantity  of  those 
metals  which  is  kl  different  times  contained  in  coin  of 
the  same  donominatiah.-  The  produc^6  of  !l!e  former 
S;trill  always  bear  the  *am^  proportion  to  the  talue  of 
the  real  produce  of  the  IsUkI.  The  produce  of  thfe 
latter  may,  at  different  times,  bear  very  differtflt  J)rdi. 
portions  to  that  value.  ^ 

When,  instead  either  6f  a  Certain  portiohoF^ilfe 
{)roduce-of  tend,  or  of  the  price  of  a  cferfefiti  fk)hibfl, 
'  7t  certain  sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  ifl  fuHfeompiftl 
nation  for  all  tax  or  tythe ;  the  tax  be^ort^s,  in  tifii 
case, -exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  thfr  land*- tdrof 
England.  It  neither  rises  nor  falls  with  the  rent  Of 
the  land.   It  neither  encoumges  nor  discourages  im» 
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provexnoit.  The  tythe  in  the  greater  part  of  those 
pari^es  which  pay  what  is  called  a  mbdusin  lieu  of 
all  other  tythe,  i$  a  tax  <^  this  kind*  During  the 
Mahometan  government  of  Beqgal,  instead  of  the 
payment  in  kind  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce,  a 
modus,  and,  it  is  said,  a  very  moderate  one  was  estalih 
li3hed  in  the  greater  part  of  the  districts  or  xeminda* 
tie$  of  the  coisntry.  Some  of  the  servants  of  ihp 
£a3t  India  company,  under  pretence  of  restoring 
Ihe  public  revenue  to  its  proper  value,  have^  in  some 
prcjvinces,  exchanged  this  modus  for  a  payment  in 
kind.  Under  their  management,  this  change  is  like^ 
ly  both  to  discourage  cultivation,  and  to  give  nenf 
opportunities  for  abuse  in  the  collection  of  the  public ' 
revenue,  which  has  fallen  very  much  below  what  it 
xvas  sfaid  to  have  been,  when  it  &st  lell  under  the  imu 
pagementofthex:ompany,*  The  servants  of  the  com- 
pany may,  perhaps,  have  profited  by  this  change,  but 
at  the  expence,  it  is  probable^  both  of  their  masters 
aad  of  the  xrountry. 

Taxes  ujm  the  Rent  of  Houses. 

Th£  rent  of  a  bouae  may  be  distinguished  into 
two  parts,  of  wticb  the  one  may  very  properly  bo 
called  the  building^rent;  the  ii^er  is  commonly  call* 
0i  the  grouud*reat. 

The  building-rent  is  the  interest  or  profit  of  the 
^pxtal  expended  iu  building  the  house.  In  order  to 
put  the  tnide  of  a  builder  upon  a  level  with  other 
jtrades,  it  ib  necessary  that  diis  rent  should  be  sufil.* 
ment,  first,  to  pay  him  the  same  interest  which  he  wo\ild 
2iave  got  for  his  capital  if  he  bad  leAt  it  upon  good 
Mcurity ;  and,  secondly,  to  keep  the  house  in  con* 
^Lant  repair,  or^  what  comes  to  the  fame  things  to  xt^ 
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place,  withdi  a  certain  term  of  years,  tbe  capitd 
wUch  had  been  employed  in  building  iu  The  build* 
ing«rent,  or  the  ordinary  profit  of  building,  is,  there* 
fore,  erery  where  regulated  by  the  ordinary  interest 
of  money.  Where  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  four 
per  cent,  the  rent  of  a  house  which,  over  aiid  above 
paying  the  ground-rent,  affords  six  or  six  and  a  half 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  expence  of  building,  may 
perhaps  afford  a  sufficient  profit  to  the  Iniilder. 
Where  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  five  per  cent,  it 
may  perhaps  require  seven  or  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent.  If,  in  proportion  to  the  interest  of  money,  the 
trade  of  the  builders  affords  at  any  time  much  greater 
profit  than  this,  it  will  soon  draw  so  much  capital 
^m  other  trades,  as  will  rediuie  the  profit  to  its  pro* 
per  level.  If  it  affords  at  any  time  much  less  than  this, 
other  trades  will  soon  draw  so  much  capital  from  it^ 
as  will  again  raise  that  profit. 

Whatever  part  of  the  whole  rent  of  a  house  is  over 
and  above  what  is  sufficient  for  aflbrdingthxsr^scm* 
able  profit  naturally  goes  to  the  ground-rent ;  and 
where  the  owner  of  the  ground  and  the  owner  of  the 
building  are  two  di&rent  persons,  is,  in  most  cases, 
completely  paid  to  the  former.  This  surplus  rent  is 
the  price  which  the  inhabitant  of  the  house  pays  for 
some  real  or  supposed  advantage  of  the  situatioiK 
In  country  .houses,  at  a  distance  from  any  great  town, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  ground  to  choose  upon; 
the  ground-rent  is  scarce  any  thing,  or  nJKsnore  than 
what  the  ground  which  the  house  stands  upon  wouU 
pay  if  employed  in  agriculture.  In  country  villas.  Of 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  great  town,  it  is  some* 
times  a  good  deal  higher;  and  the  peculiar  couveni^ 
cncy  oc  beauty  of  situation  is  there  frequently  very 
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.Wdtt  paiti'fon^  Groand<^rent9  are  g^ner«fl^hsgbnti(i 
the  capital,  and  in  those  ps^cukr  parts  of  it. where 
4her6  happens  to  be  the  greatest  demand  for  bousea, 
Mrfaatever  be  the  reason  of  that  demand,  wbotfaer  fdt 
trade  and  business,  for  pleiKure  and  society,  or  fiir 
mere  vanity  and  fashion,  •       r 

,  A  tax  upon  hotise-ntnt,  payable,  by  the  tenant,  an4 
proportioned  ta  the  whole  rent  of  each  house,  coul|[ 
not,  for  any  considerable  time  at  least,  affbct  the  builds 
ing-rent.  If  the  builder  did  not  get  his  reasonable 
.  profit,  he  would  be  obUged  to  quk  the  trade;  whicdi; 
by  raising  the  demand  for  l9uil(ting,  would,  in  a  ^ihoft 
time,  bring  back  fais  profit  to  its  proper  level  widi 
that  of  other  trades.  Neither  would  such  a  tax  fall  all 
together  upon  the  ground-^ent ;  but  it  would  divide 
itself  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  fall  partly  upon  the  in<^ 
habitant  of  the  house,  and  partly  upon  the  owi^r  of 
the  ground. 

.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  particular  per* 
son  judges  that  he  can  aflbrd  for  house^^rent  an  ex* 
Ipence  of  sixty  pounda  a-year  j  and  let  ut  suppose, 
too,  that  a  tax  6f  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  or 
of  one  fifth,  payaUe  by  die  inhabitant^  is^  laid  upoti 
house-rent.  A  house  of  sixty  pounds  rent  wiU,  io 
that  case,  cost  Irim  seventy-two  pounds  a^year,  winch 
is  twelve  pounds  more  than  he  thinks  he  can  afford* 
•He  ^dll,  therefore,  content  himself  with  a  woive 
house,  or  a  house  of  fifty  pounds  rent,  which,  with 
Ae  additioul  ten  pounds  that  he  must  pay  for  the 
tjax,  will  make  up  the  «um  of  sixty  pounds  a-year; 
tiie  expence  which  he  judges  he  can  afford ;  aiul  in 
order  to  pay  the  tay,  he  will  give  up  a  part  of  the 
additional  conveniency  which  he  might  have  had 
from  a  house  of  ten  pcHinds  a-year  imre  rent*    Ho 


%ill  give  up,  I  «^y,  a:part  of  tltts  additional  coa^tni^ 
4tecy ;  for  he  will  seldom  be  obliged  to  give  up  the 
wlkk,  but  will)  in  oonsequence-of'the  tax,  get  a  bet;^ 
ter  howt  for  &ky  pounds  a-year,:ttxaa  fae  could  have 
got  if  tbere  4iad  been  no  ta:3«>  vFor,  as  a  tax  o^ithilB- 
kind,  .by  taV?i(ig  away ^  this  patticular  cQmpctilx^ 
mi>st  diitmisb- tibe  cotnpemionr^or  ^usesof  iiMjr 
^un€s  Tent,  m  it  m^r  likettise  dimmih  it  fol^  those 
ef  My  poundd  rent,  and*  in  the  same  nMumet  £bl: 
itiose^if  all  other  rents,  except 'the  lowest  lievt;  fit* 
%6ick-  it  woald  for  some  time  i^K»ease  the.  compjttti*- 
iion;  Sut  4ha  rentd  0f  r^^^ry  dass  of  lujme^  fCK 
jvfliidh  4he  ^ofyipeitkionlims^dimin^hed,  would  tteest 
saiily  be  mote  or  less  induced.  -  As  no  p0rt  of  4l^ 
reduction;  however^  d6uld,-for  any  considerable  tm^ 
-A*^ least,  ^ect  tlie  building-rent,  the;  Hrfa^e >4>f  tt 
imist,  in  the  Umg^-run,  necessarily  Ml  upon  the 
groutid-re^t.  The  fin^  ^srcsent  of  this  tat,  thercu 
ibre,  would  Ml  partly  upon  die  itih»bit4iit  of  tbe 
4K>use,^vt^,  in  order  to  pay  his  6har«,  would  be 
^obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  h^  coQ^tt^uency ;  &ii{l 
partly  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground,  wlio,tin  ovder 
l;o  paybis  shate,  Wbuld  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part 
tjfliis  revenue,  Ift  what  piopbrtion  this  final  pay- 
ment would  be  ^^ided  between  them,  it  u  not,  por- 
lia'^,'^ry  easy  to  ascertain.  Hie  division  would 
{)robably  be  Very  dilferent  in  different  circumeftanccs^ 
•and  a  ttix  of  this  kind  might,  according  to  those 
different  circumstances,  affect  very  on^uajly,  bofli 
tthe  inhabitant-  of  the  house  and  the  owner  of  tlit 
■ground*.  5  ^ 

-  .  The  inequality  with  which  a  tax  of  this  Icind 
might  fall  tipon  the  owners  of  ^tfflb^ent  gniuitd^ents, 
weuM  arise  altogedier  fimU'the  accid^til  inequilit^r 
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of  Ibis  diviaion.  fiut  tbe  iBoqaalitj  pnth  which  ji 
mi^t  &11  upon  the  inhabitants  of  di&rent  bouses^ 
would  arise,  not  only  from  this^  but  from  another 
csuxie.  The  proportion  of  the  cxpence  of  house^rent 
to  the  whole  expence  of  living,  is  different  in  the  di£> 
fiitknt  degrees  of  fortune.  It  is,  perhaps^  highest  in 
Ae  hi^^^  degree,andit  diminishes  gradually  ifiroiigh 
the  inferior  decrees,  so  as  in  gcyneral  to  be  lowest  in 
the  lowest  degree.  The  necessaries  of  life  occasion 
the  gteat  «pence  of  the  poor.  They  find  it  diffi*- 
avk  to  get  food,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  IjtiljB 
jr^enue  ii  spent  in  getting  iu  The  luxuries  and  yani^ 
lies  di  life  occasion  tbe  prmcipal  expence  of  the  rich ; 
jaod  a  magnificent  house  embellishes  and  sets  off  to 
.the  be  A  advantage,  i  all  the  other  luxuries  and  vanities 
which  they  pcssess.  A  tax  upon  house-rents,  there^ 
fOre^  would  in  general  fall  heaviest  upon  the  rich  j  and 
ixk  this  Mct  of  inequahQr  there  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
afty  tbii^  very  uhreasonable.  It  is  not  yery  unreason- 
able that  the. rich  should  contribute  to  the  public  ex« 
pence,  not  ooly.in4)<oportion  to  their  revenue,,  bjut 
something  more  than  in  t)mt  proportion. 

The  rent  of  houses,  though  it  m  some  respects  re^ 
je^bles  the  rent  of  land,  is  in  one  respect  essentially 
difiereqt  from  it.  The  rent  of  taod  is  paid  for  the 
vse  of  a  productive  subject.  The  land  which  pay» 
^t.  produces  it:  The  rent  of  houses  -is  paid  for  tjjf 
use  of  an  unproductive  siibject.  Neither  the  house, 
jQqr  the  ground  which  it  stands  upon,  produce  any 
^ng.  ,  The  person  who  pays  the  rent,  therefore, 
nuist  draw  it  from  some  other  source  of  revenue,' dis- 
tinct from  andindependent  of  this  subject.  A  tax  up- 
on the  rent  of  houses,  so  far  as  it  falls  upon  the  inha- 
]>itams,  mim.be  di^vn  fiaom  the  ^ami^sotrce  as  the 
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#ent  itself,  and  must  be  paid  from  their  itvetatie,  whe- 
ther derived  from  the  ytdig^  of  labour,  the  ptofits  of 
dtock,  OF  the  Fent  of  land.  So  far  as  it  ftdls  npba  the 
inbabitaxns,  iti^one  of  those  taxes  which- fall,  not 
upon  one  only,  but  indiflferently  upon  all  iKe  thre^i 
different  souifces  of  revenue ;  and  is  in  eVeiy  tespett 
of  the  sante  nature  as  a  tax  upon  any  other 'sort  of 
consumable  commodities.  In  general,  there  ik  not, 
perhaps,  any  one  article  of  expence  or  consumption 
by  which  theliberality  or  narrowness  of  a  man'ls  whole 
expence  can  be  better  judged  of  than  by  his  house- 
retrtr  A  prdporti^ndi  tax.  upon  this  ptirticular  article 
of  expence  might,  perhaps,  produce  a  more  consider- 
able revenue  than  any  Which  has  hitherto  been  drawn 
from  it  ih  ahy  part  of  Europe.  If  the  tax,  indeed, 
was  very  high,  the  grestter  part  of  people  would  en- 
deavour to  evade  it  as  much  as  they  could,  by  con- 
tentitig  themselves  with  smaller  houses,  and  by  turn- 
ing the  greater  part  of  their  expence  into  some  other 
channel.     -  ' 

The  rent  of  housca  might  easily  \)t  ascertained  with 
sufBcient  accuracy  by  a  policy  of  the  same  kind  with 
thdt  which  Would  be  necessary  for  ascertaining  the 
Ordinary  rent  of  land.  H6uses  not  inhabited  ought 
to  pay  no  tax.  A  las  upon  them  wo\ild  fall  ahoge- 
l^er  lipon  the  proprietor,  who  would  thus  be  taxed 
for  a  subject  which  afforded  him  neither  eotrveniency 
nor  revenue.  Houses  inhabited  by  the  ptoprietor 
ought  CE>  be  ratted,  not  according  to  the  exppnce  which 
they  might  have  cost  in  building,  but  according  to 
the  rent  which  an  equitable  arbitration  might  judge 
them  likely  to  bring  if  leased  to  a  tenant.  If  rated 
according  to  the  expeftce  which  they  Slight  hav^  cost 
in  bttild^li  •  IMC  of  tbxtt  tt  £nt  ffaalit&gg  in  t»e 
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poupd,  jaf9fd  with  Q^ier  ta»s^  would  rqia  almost  gU^ 
the  richai)4,gi;eat  fj^iji^.of  thi&,  and,  J  bpiieve,  of 
cv^ry  ot^er  i9ivilized  cpuptry .  Wbpevej:  will  e^a^iine 
with  tU^nti^n  the  difie^^t  town  and  country  houses 
of  wnipTpf  ^hq  richest  i^.jgreateft  fs^ipilies  in  thi& 
couat(7,;4i{i)4  find  tfiat^  at  ijf^e  rate  of i);?^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
b^  Cf^^^efi^^r  p(£i}j,  ijpQn  the  ori^Ral  e^pcnce  ^f 
bxulidipg^thf  ir  bowe-r^t  is  nearij  eqi^l  to  th^  whole, 
neat  xeot  9f  their  estat^Sf  It  is  the  af^cuinulated  ex^ 
pence  of.^eral  ^u^xe^vegenerati^^,  laid  put  upoi^ 
objecif  (rfgp^t  beftu^  ^n4  magnificeno?,  indeed,  but, 
in  prQpj[p;Uon ;  to  wjiajtt  thipy  cof^t,  of  very  eniall  ex- 
changea^>le  value*.        - 

.  Gj39und-^rent$>  are  a:s$m  more  proper  subject  of 
taxation  tbfin  the  rent  of  houses,  A  tax  upoq  ground-^ 
rents  woi;t}d  iipt  raise  the  r^nt^i  of  hou8e$ ;  it  would 
ifajl  all  f ogethef  upon  fchp  owne?  of  the  grpund-w^ti 
who  ac^  always  as  a  xnonopojist,  and  exacta  the 
greatest  rent  which  can  be-gpt  for  ^the  use  of  his 
ground.  More  or  less  can  be  got  for  it,  apcordii^ 
a^  the  competitors^  happen  to  ^  richer  or*  poorer,  or 
can  afford  to  gratify  thei^  fancy  for  a  partic^ular  fpot* 
pf  ground  a^,  a  greater  pt  ^^i^eif  expeneie.  J&&  everjs 
countrjj  ,the  gJf?atest  j^uml^r  of  richjO^fl0«)etitW  k 
in  the  capital,  ar^  it  4?  ,4^re:^cc/>rdii;^ly.  that  th« 
highes^l^round-rents  are  ^wajs  tp  be  found,  As  Jbfe 
wealdipf^hpse  ppaipeijyiicf^  in:  pp  respect  hft 

ihcreased  by  a  {aic  upj?f>  grp\?nd-r#iits,.  they  would? 
not  probacy  be  disposed  to  p^y  si«e^for:lhe:ua(?.of 
the  grouno.  Whether .  the .  tax  3yas  ip,|>e. advaaoeA 
by  the  inhabitant,  or  by  the  o^npr  <rfjJiM9^  gfW^d, 
would  be  oif  lUUe^  importa^cft.    Jh4^:H9iQre:%the  usi* 

r  ♦  Smcc'tKe  6r»t  phWJcWkw  of  this  book,  il  tax  ocarl/^pon 
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hAbita^  WttsI  obliged  to  |iay  for  the  tax,  t)i6  less  he 
wbnid  incKiitt  to  pay  for  the  ground ;  so  that  the  ffi 
nal  payhient  olF  the  tax  wonld  fall  ahogdtfaer  ti|x)n 
the  ofwteer  bf  tfti*  gtound-rent.  Hie  grottiid.retits  of 
uninhabited  houses  ought  to  pay  no  tax. 

Both  gro.und-rents,  and  the  ordinary  rent  <^lind, 
ire  a  specif  t£  revenue  Which  the  owner,  in  many 
casfeiJ,  enjoys  withotit  any  care  or  attention  of  ^hfe 
owfa.  Though  a  jJart  of  this  revenue  should  be  taken 
trom  Irim  in  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
state,  no  discoUtagertierit  will  ^teTeby  be  given  to 
atiy  iSort  of  industry.  The  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  society,  the  real  wealth  aitd 
revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  might  be 
the  same  after  such  a  tax  as  before.  Cround-rents, 
ind  the  ordinary  rent  of  land,  are  therefore,  perhaps, 
the  species  of  revenue  which  can  best  bedr  to  have  a 
peculiar  tax  imposed  upon  them.  * 

Grbuttd-refftts  seem,  in  thiff  respect,  a  more  proper 
subject  of  peculiar  taxation,  than  even  the  ordinary 
rent  of  land.    The  ofdiriary  rent  of  land  is,  in  many- 
cases,  owing  partly,  at  least,  to  the  attention  and 
good  management  of  the  laudlbSrd.    A  very  ^leavy 
tax  might  discourage;  too  much,  this  attention  and 
good  liiafta^ethent.      Crround^eilts,  so  far  as  they 
elceed  the  ordinary  rent  of  land,  are  altogether  ow- 
ing to  the  good  governttient  of  the  sovereign,  which, 
by  protecting  the  industry  either  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, or  of  the  inha1>itknts  of  some  particular  place, 
lenables  diem  to  pay  so  much  mbre  than  its  real  value 
^i  thp'grttUitd  Which  th^y  build  their  hoUses  upon  i 
or  to  niakiei'  t6  it^  owtter  S6  much  more  than  compen- 
satirotrfor  the  loss  which  he  might  sustain  by  rtiis  use 
'iif  it.    NQthfcg  can  be  4iQi'6.reasQnablfc^  tlian  that  a 
Vol.  m.  X 
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fund  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  gop4  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  should  be  taxed  peculiarly,  or 
should  contribute  something  moire,  than  tb(^  greater 
part  of  other  funds^  towards  the  support  of  that  go- 
vernment. 

Though,  in  many  different  countries  of  Europe, 
taxes  have  been  imposed  upon  the  rent  of  houses,  I 
do  i9ot  know  of  any  in  which  ground-rents^have  been 
considered  as  a  sepa;-ate  subject  of  taxation  /  The 
contrivers  of  taxes  have,  probably,  found  sop^e  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  what  part  of  the  rent  ought  to 
be  considered  as  ground-rent,  and  what  part  ought 
to  be  considered  as  building-rent.  It  should  not, 
however,  seem  very  difficult  to  distinguish  those  two 
parts  of  the  rent  from  one  another. 

In  Great  Britain  the  rent  of  houses  is  supposed  ta 
be  taxed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rent  of  land, 
by  what  is  called  the  annual  land-tax.  The  valua- 
tion, according  to  which  eagh  different  parish  and 
district  is  assessed  to  this  tax,  is  always  the  same.  It 
was  originally  extremely  unequal,  and  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  so.  Through  the  greater  part  of  the  king- 
dom this  tax  falls  still  more  lightly  upon  the  rent  of 
houses  than  upon  that  of  land.  In  some  few  districts^ 
only  which  were  originally  rated  high,  and  in  which 
the  rents  of  houses  have  fallen  considerably,  the 
land-tax  of  three  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  is 
said  to  amount  to  an  equal  proportion  of  the  real 
rent  of  houses.  Untenanted  houses,  though  by  law 
subject  to  the  tax,  are,  in  most  districts,  exempted 
from  it  by  the  favour  of  the  assessors  ;  and  thi^  ex- 
emption sometimes  occasions  som^  little  variation  in 
the  rate  of  particular  houses,  though  that  of  the  tiis- 
trlct  is  always  the  same^.^^^ijprovementS;Of  rent,  by 
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new  buiWing^i  repairs,  &c.  go  to  the  discharge  of 
the  district,  which  occasicms  still  further  variations  in 
the  rate  of  particular  houses^ 

In  the  province  of  Holland  ♦,  every  house  is  taxed 
at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  value,  without  any 
regard,  either  to  the.  rent  which  it  actually  pays/or 
to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  tenanted  or  unte-^ 
nanted.  There  seems  to  be  a  hardship  in  obliging  fhe 
proprietor  to  pay  a  tax  for  an  untenanted  house, 
from  which  he  can  derive  no  revenue,  especially  $o 
T^ery  heavy  a  tax.  In  Holland,  where  the  market 
rate  of  interest  does  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  two 
and  a  half  per  ceilt.  upon  the  Whole  value  of  the 
house  mu3t,  in  most  cases,  amount  to  more  than  a  . 
third  of  the  building-rent,  perhaps  of  the  whole  rent. 
The  valuation,  indeed,  according  to  which  the  houses 
are  rated,  though  very  unequal,  is  said  to  be  always 
below  the  real  value.  When  a  house  is  rebuilt,  im- 
proved, or  oilarged,  there  is  a  new  valuation,  and 
the  tax  is  rabsd  accordingly. 

The  contrivers  of  the  sevtifal  taxes  which  in  Eng- 
land have,  ^t  different  times,  been  imposed  trpon 
houses,  seem  to  have  imagined  that  there  was  some 
great  d^iculty  in  ascertaining,  with  tolerable  exact-^ 
ness,  what  was  the  real  rent  of  every  house.  They 
have  regulated  their  taxes,  therefore,  according  to 
some  more  obvious  circumstante,  such  as  they  had 
probably  imagined  would,  in  most  cases,  bear  some 
'proportion  to  the  rent. 

The  first  tax  of  this  kind  was  hearth-money ;  or  a 
tax  of  two  shillings  upon  every  hearth.  In  order  tor 
|icertain  how  many  hearths  were  in  the  house,  it  wuft 
necessary  that  the  tax-gatherer  should  enter  every 

*  Memoires  concornant  led  Droits,  iScc.  p.  223. 
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room  in  it.  His  odious  visit  reodtired  the  Vsck  odi« 
ous.  Soon  after  the  rerolutioa,  tketefpte,  it  wai 
abolished  as  a  badge  of  davery.  . 

The  next  tax  of  this  kind  was  a  tax  of  two  shiU 
lings  upon  every  dwelling-house  inhabittd.  Ahotise 
with  ten  windows  to  pay  four  shil&r^  more.  A 
bouse  with  twenty  windows. and  upwavds  to  pay 
ei^t  shilling!^  This  tax  was  afterwai^  so  far  altered^ 
tbsu  houses  wilh  twenty  windows^  aiid  with  kss  than 
thirty)  were  ordered  to  pay  ten  shilling  and  those 
with  thirty  windows  and  upwards  to  pay  twenty  shil« 
lings.  The  number  of  windows  can,  in  most  cases^ 
be  counted  from  the  outside,  and^  in  all  cases,  with«> . 
otrt;  entering  every  rMm  in  the  house.  Tbe  visit  of 
the  tax-gather^  therefbrey  Was  less  oiB^sivt  in  this 
lax  than  in  the  hearth-ttioney. 
^  This  tax  was  afterwards  repeated,  and  in  the  room 
of  it  was  established  the  window-tax^whithhas  under- 
gone two  several  alterations  and  augmentations.  The 
window- tax,  as  it  stands  «  present  (Januarj^  1775), 
e^er  and  above  the  duty  of  three  (Sittings  upon 
every  liouse  in  England^  and^  of  one  (billing  upcm 
every  house  in  Scotland,  lays  a  duty  upon  every  win- 
dow, which  in  England  augments  gradually  from 
twopence^  thelowest  i<^e  upon  houses  with  not  more 
than  seven  windows,  to  two  shillings,  the  highest 
rate,  upon  hoi^es  with  twenty- JSve  windows  ^nd  up- 
wards.- ^ 

The  principal  objection  to  ali  such  taxes  k  their 
inequaUty ;  an  inequality  of  the  worst  kind,  as  they 
must  frequently  fall  much  heavier  upon  the  poor  than 
upon  the  rich*  A  house  of  ten  pounds  rent  in  ^ 
country  town  may  sometimes  have  more  windows*.^ 
than  a  house  of  five  hundred  pounds  rent  in  Lon- 
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ii^;  and  tliough  the  inh^aitant  of  the  fomieo:  ii 
lil:d^  to  be  a  rnxnAi  poorer  man  than  tkat  6iiiim  la&i 
lef,  ^ei  so  Car  as  his  contribution  is  regiilateil  by  the 
Wiiidt^-tax;  he  must  contribute  }bo|%  to  ^e  supj[)orti 
of  iheetate:  Stich  taxes  are,  iherefote,  directly  con*^ 
trary  ^6  tte  iirsi  lof  the  four  ^laxims^  above  mention^ 
cd'.  Thiey  4o  ttot^efcfi:  ip  ^offend  much  ag^Hstany 
ofilie^otbfer  thiree*--^  ■  '  ^  -^'?t.,.-  \  .  L/jov.  mI 
The  riat»iilMit  tendency  of  the  window^tax,  aril  o^ 
all  other  ta^es  up€«i  houses^  ^  is  to  lower  i«nlK«  ^  ^^ 
idtore  a  man  pays  for  the  n^  l^e  lepSvitifi  end^biv 
he  can  afford  l^pay^fer  theorem,  ^inqe  tiieiiiivjMjii^ 
~  tacn  of  tke  ip^idbw-tas:^  howfa^r,  the  rents  i^^iouktf 
halv^,  ^upoi^  the  ^hdte,  iii^  itdTfe  <]^  lep^  in  calQu)8|[ 
ev^ry  Kmn  and  villa^  of  &r^  Bittaio^'  i^llr  i;irliicil 
I  ^^  acquak^d.  £kii!h  ti^  l^eeo  a}mO£it«vidry where 
the  jincr^se  ^  the  deniaitfvd  for  ^umaes^  that  it  liaa 
tailed  the  ^ems  mom  ihanidx^  window^tax  e.dcddimifc 
tifieB^;  <in$  ^  tlirmany  prb^s  of  i^rgreat  pvmp^i^' 
ril^^f^the  d^mAiry,  ^ettidof  ifaieiaicre^^g'tevenve^ 
k^  inhait^tot^.  <  'Hikl  it  i^>  b^n  ^f  '^dis^  tax«'  riiiittfi^ 
would  |*6(te^Wy^averis€»itfflhig^j^-     uo?     fir 

Taxes  ^dii'  frojk,  or  upoh'Ws  Stoetme'  ari^t^  frtm 

■•  ■•  "'^ '■■■■''-"' - •    ■■  •  stocii^ '  ■  -"'.'^ ■     ''  ■  ■"■  '^  •-' 

Tnfi rtev^iie  or  |it«Bt  »«nng  ^rmii  stodk  patn^^ 

rally  divides  iteelf  into  two  piufts^l  Jihat  whicfe  pay« 

^he  inteVesty  ;^d  which  belongs  to  the  sowher  of  the 

pkoi:^ ;  hnd  4hat  aurplos  psitfi  WMch  is  over  and  adMwe 

what  i&tiecdssaiy  for  pa^jh)^  the  intorest 

This  latter  part  of  profit  is  evidently  a  liiibject  not 
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tax^le  directly.  It  i$  the  compensation,  gnd,  in  imoct 
caseSy  lit  is  iu>  inoi!e  than  a  very  moderate  compen- 
sation; lor  the  risk  and  trouble  of  employing  ^tbe 
stodq^:  The  emplojrer  must  have  this  coqapei^sation, 
otherwise  he  cannot,  consistently  wiA  bis  own  it\r 
teres^  xrontinue  tbe  employment. .  If  he  was  tasked 
du»ctly,  therefore,  in  proportion. to  tbe  wbok  profit, 
he  would  be  obliged  either  to  raise  tbe  i^ate  of  his. 
pro&t,;  or  to  charge  the  tai(  upon  the  interest  of  mo- 
xieyL;  that  'w,  to  pay  le»f  interest.  If  he  r^i5e4  the  rate 
of  his:  profit  in  proportion  to  the  tax,*  the  whole  tax, 
though  ifr  might  be  advanced  by  hiisa,  .3yould  be  fi- 
nally: paid  by  one  or  other  of  jtwo^  different  sets  oi 
people,  according  to  theidifter(Bijjt:W^y§  in  wluch  he 
iftight  employ,  the  stock  itf  which  be.  had.  the  manage- 
ment, !£  he_  employed  it  asi  a  farn^ing  ntpck  in  the 
cultivation  of  land,  beicould  raise  the  rate  of  bis  pro- 
&  only  by  retaining  a  grfcater  pQSicfla,C!r,  what  <om^ 
to  the  same  thiag,  the^jprice  of  a  greater  powi^iiv  <£ 
the  produce  of  the  land ;  mi  ^^  this  could  bt  d<Mie 
qfily  by  a  i;e^ct«)n  of  rent^  the  filial  payipept  of  the 
tax  would  fall  upon  the  lajidlQrd^  If  bef  ^employed  it 
as  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing  stock,  he  could 
raise  the  rate  of  his  profit  only  by  raising  the  price 
of  his  goods ;  in  which  case,  the  final  payment  of 
|he  tax. would  fall  altogether  uj^pn  tlip  consumers  of 
those  goods.  If  he  did  not  raise  the  rate  of  his  profit, 
he  would  be  obUged  to  charge  the  whole  tax  upon 
that  part  of  itrwhdch  was  allotted  for  the  interest  of 
H^oqe/^  He  a6wld  nSEord  less  interest  for  whatever 
stock  he  borroited,^  and  the  ¥^bole  weight  of  Ac  tax 
would,  in  tbis^case,  fall  ultimately  upon  the  interest  oBP 
money.    So  &st  as  he.  C9>idd  not  relieve  himself  ftpUd 


eke  tax  m  the  one  way,  he  would  be  6bligcd  to  re* 
lieve  himself  in  ihe  other,- ' 

Thfe  idterest  bf  mon^y  seeate,  at  first  sight,  a  sub- 
ject equally  caj^aM^^fbeihg  taiffefd  directly  as  the  fent 
of  land.  like  the  reik  of  land,  it  is  a  lieat  produce 
which  remains,  after  coippletely  compensating  the 
whote  ^l&^dd^  troubl^^  employing  the^i^ck.  As 
a  tax  ij^ion  the  rent  of  kifd^  eknnot  raise  rents,  be- 
catise^thei:ieat  produce  which  remains,  after  replacing 
ilie  sto<^of  the  farmer,  tege&er  with  his  reasonable 
piofit,  caittiolbe  greater  after  the  tax  than  before  it; 
6o^  for  the  same  reason,  a  tax  upon  the  interest,  of 
monejT  ce^ki  not  raise  the'rate  of  interest ;  the  quan-^ 
tity  of  ^toek  or  money  tb  Ihd  country,  like  the  quan* 
tiiy.of  land,  being  supposed  to  remain  the  same  after 
the  itx  ^s  before  it.  The  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  it 
iias  beed  shown  in  the  fitBl  book,  is  everyVrhere  re- 
gulated bjr  the  quantity  of  stock  to  be  employed,- in 
l^portion  to  the  quantity  of  the  employment,  br 
of  the  busifless  which  must  be  done  by  it.  But  the 
quantity  of  the  employment,  or  of  the  business  to  be 
4one  by  stock,  ^ould  neither  be  increased  nor  dimi- 
nished by  any  tax  upbn  the-  interest  of  money «  If 
the  quantity  of  the  stock  to  be  employed,  therefore, 
was  Ticlt^r  increased  nor  diminished  by  it,  the  ordi- 
nary rate  tf  pipofit  would  nde^ssdrily  remain  the  same. 
Bit  the  ^tien  of  this  profit,  necessary  for  cbmpen- 
8atisg4hKe  risk  and  trouble  of*- die  employ er^  would 
likewise  remain  the^same;  that  risk  and  trouble  be* 
ing'in  no  respect  altetidr^  The  residue,  therefore, 
that  portiost  whkhbeloixgs  to  the  owner  of  the  stock, 
^tjiand  winch  pays  the  interest  of'  money,  would  neces- 
aarily  wmain-tbe  same  too;.*  At  first  aight,  therefore, 
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the  lo&ecait  pf  lioq^y  eeeps  4if>  l)e  a  is^^jefA  w  fit  lo 
be  taxed  directly  as  the  rti^  ;0f  J«p4m      .r^:. 

There  are,  liowevf  fe:>w^  #S«ept  5»PjmisHmircs, 
which  r^er  the  j^jjtrest,  jsfi^^i^Mi^i.l^  .4UK:h  lew 
proger  subject  of  direq:t  ^9tK>p  thmiittc  .tf»t  of 

land,  ,;.'  •,     ■         .    ,     :.    ;:::-i    i.      ..  . 

First;  t^  ^^uaiiti^  i^  Ifttoe  iOCtlM.ifttiiiwbiob 
fmy  man  poj^e&se^,  <?a||  ^v^r  he::^  s§fii^  fod  s^m 
flw^^  he  ^tsqert^iafd  ?Yjife;gr«S,fiSW«»»4:aB«Ab€r 
v^oU  amo^pt  of  4ie  KAP^t^  ^%§jii^wHfikk^^f9§mmM 
k  a]fli9«t  alwi^s  a  se9r^t„:W:j4  «w  ^^»%§im[^  ^M* 
certaiped  wi||j  tojef^bk  eagicHW*?  lAM  UaWe,.  l?fe 
side^,.  to  jflxnoat  c^ii^^oua}  jvaf iat^.  A.  $SU  flfoidom 
Sa^$e^  a^ayt  freqacirtly  p«  jft  JSWPlb,  5^«P9Uii^$ 
fcarcc;  a.fai^  4?y^i^  w|»?h  i*  d^H*  i»)^  jrawe  fr^&U 
wore  or  lessi.  An  ipqiBf»iUQ»  ipto .« vfjy  flW©^  frivaie 
circum^^itces,  a^id  ^  in§i})^^i$^.^)|i^^  in  (Hrdorlo 
accomoiod^^tp  the  ^;i^  t^  theoa,  wi4^§diordr  iiU  ti» 
fluauatk«>3  pf  his  foruwie^  V^m^^^R  ms^imif^.m^ 
co^tiaual  and  puf^^y^^^UQ^f  9i  m  j^o^hs^Qvld 
§\ippQrt.        .  /       ;.      _ 

S^W^f  l*QL4is.a.sji^t;  i^i^Ji  iSMiept  he  Wr 
i»ove4  J  wh^pa^fjpc^  ^ly  ijjisy.  ,  Tte  pippattcflr 
cjf  lswi4  i§  ne^jesfifaifily  %.c|fcigftji  sf -th?  ipwsieiter 
Q[^Hmry  ia  iyhi(?h  t^  mf^e^  iifif^  Tifeft^«ie»tor  of 
stock  ^5  pjftpforly  a  c«s5?*P  sf  !*!e  woi^i  i^  i&.  not 
necessarily  a<^hed  to  9ft;y  p^pulgf rgow^y*  He 
Vwld  bp,^  :|o  abwdpii  the  jepunteym  wfai^  he 
yf^  0?ip(^  te:^  ¥e^atipn»  ingiii*tion,:iB.  oider;** 
)^  as^iesf^d  to;^  bludepsoPMM^  i  ^fidwould^reihoTO 
his  stoc^.  tp  some  pti^rr  cpiiatiy,  wbetio.  heicouldjci* 
t^r  paity  o^  his  bc^ii^^,  OT  ^j^y  his  |jpirtuiti&  i^^ 
at  his  ease.  By  reaioving  his  stock,  h©  wonWp^rt 
an  end  to  all  tHe  industry  which  it  had  mdntained  in 
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tUexountsjTiJi^ch.he  left.  &ock  cultivatetr  Idnd  ; 
stock  eiQplojrs  iabour.  A  tax  which  tended  to  <kiye 
uway  slQck  finsip  any  particubiar  coontry,  wotild  so  iar 
taodNflofdry  up^^etcry:  soarce  <^  revenue,  both  to  (he 
aoiiieTeign. audita 'the  sdckty/  Nol  only  the  proitB 
of  stpck^  ^bat  the  rent  of  land  and  the  wage^  c^  la- 
bour,  wouid  tiecessariiy  be  more  or  leas  dimitlished 
by  its  remmali 

.  Tbe.'iifttibna,  aceordiiigiyv^Xi^  have  attempfted  tt>' 
taxjthe ^evttmw;  arising  fraiftBtock,  inatead  ^f,aD3^)Ve- 
iidfe  ii>guialion  of  this  kitidy^  have  been  ob^^d  to 
conteiiit'tbeBiselves  with  some  ve^  loose,  and,  thete^ 
fiaoB,  imak^ac^ix^s  arbitrary  ettimation.  Theekfreit)^ 
ifie4t1i1lity.a11d1a1certai1ltjit.of  a  tax  assesisediuiliig 
inanner,  canbecofmpensimd  only  by  its  extrehie  mo* 
daratioa;  incoiisegueiice  of  ^hith,  every  man-'findfi 
luaxself  !|fttc«i6e^v«ry  much  below  his  real  teventie; 
tiiat  he  giteff^'hidifielf  littk  difiturbance  tbjough  hi6 
iiei^bKiuk>tsbraiid  be  rated  joolewhat  lower. 

By  vfeafiu;  catted,  the  landttaic  in  England;  it  was 
intended  that  the  stedc  sboi;^  be  taxed  in  tte  sinle 
pvf^ftion^  j^jiand;  Whep  th6*4ax  u^on  land  Wttd  Itt 
fcur dhil|iiqBpiiii  the: poumlvop^^nie  fi^  of^the  aup- 
fomtdtuA,  tinf^  inoei^dedthae  stoeft  should'l^  tax^ 
ai  at  mm  fiftk^of  die^  ^possd  interest.  W9ien  the 
present  aimnidnlafid^tax  Waa  fiist  imposed,  ^  l^g^l 
ratejof  interost^was^aix  per  fe«iH.  Every  hut^red 
pooindBstgictk;  according]^,  ^as  mippb^ed  to  be  ta^ed 
«ti^ii<y.feur  ahiiii^  tjie^fifth  part  of  sik  pounds. 
Sfaice  llhe  kgiti  riite  of  intefedfr  has  beenvreduced  t6 
iQm.pttr:eetit.' eV^ry  hundred  j^unda  stock  is  ^uppo- 
**'6edao  be^tvied^at  iittenty  i^^illiogi  Miy.  The  sum  t« 
be  rafeed,  by  Tlliat  i!icallc4^fte  land-tax,  wa3  divided 
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between,  the  country  and  the  principle  towns.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  laid  upon  the'conntrp:;  and  of 
what  was  laid  upon  the  towns,  the  greater  part  was 
assessed  upon  the  houses..  What.  »maisied  ilo  be  m^ 
sessed  upcm  the  ^odk  or  trade  of  the  towns  (for  thr 
stock  upon  the  land  w^  not  meant  to.  be  taxed)  w^ 
very  aiuch  below  theieal  value  of  that  stock '  oof 
trade.  Whatever  inequalities,  therefqte, there  might 
be  in  the  original  assessment^  gave  litl;le.dmurfoance. 
£iiery  parish  and  district  still  conlini^s  to  be  ratod 
for  its  land,  its  houses,  and  its  stocky  according  to  the 
original  assessment;  and^the  almost uriiiFer^pcostier.: 
ity  of  the  gountry,  whieh  in  most  i^ces  has  rai^ 
very  mUch  the  value  of  all  these,  has  rendered  those 
inequalities  of  still  less  importance  now.  The  rate, 
too,  upon  each  district,  continuing  always  the  same, 
the.  uncertainty  of  this;  tax,  so  ^raaitmig^tbe  as* 
sessed  upon  the  stock  of  any  individual,  has  been 
very  muqh  diminished,,  as  well  as  rendered  of  much 
le99  consequence^*  If  the  greater  part  of  the,  lands 
of  England  are  not.mted  to  the  land-tax  at  half  their 
actual  value,  the  greater  :part  of  the  stock  of  En^ 
land  is,  perhaps,  scarce  rated  at  the  fiftieth  part:cd?itt 
actual  value.  In  sotm  tK)Wns;  the  whole  hmd-tax  i$ 
assessed  upon  houses;  asin  Wcstmirater/where  Jtodt 
and  trade  are  free,    It  is  otherwiiae.ini  Jjondoa.   :     [ 

In  all  countries,  a  severe  inquiritioo  ii^  thecircutn^ 
stances  of  private  persons  hais  been  carefully  avoided;; 

At  Hambiirgh  *,  every  inhabitant  is  obliged  to  pay 
to  the  state,  one  fourth  ^per  cent,  of  all  thatie  poiai 
sesses ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Hftmbm^h 
(Consists  principally  in  stock,  this  tax  may  beconn^^-. 


I— -  i    '■    >- — r-w^ 


♦   Mcmoires  concernant  les  Droits,  torn,  u  p.  74, 
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ed  as  a  tax  iippn  stock.  Every  man  assesses  himself, 
and,  \n  tl»  presence  of  the  magistrate,  puts  lannually 
into  the  public  coffer  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which 
he  declares  upon  oath  to  be  one  fourth  per  cent,  of 
tU  that  be  possesses,  but  without  (dedaring  what  it  a- 
momits  to,  or  being  liable  to  any  examination  upcm 
that  subject.^ tcjbiftr  tax  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
jmi  wit^jgrtet  fidelity.  In  a  smgU  republic,  \ih^tc 
tteipeople  have-  entire  coofide^ce  in  their  magistrates; 
arecoo^ced  of  tbetneceasitj^of  the  tax  for  the  sup*. 
pojTt  of  ,tbiG(  statej,  and  beliwe^tbat  it  will  be  faithfully 
applied  to  that  purpotevsuch  ^dnscieniious  aed  volunr- 
t^ry  p^ymfcot  uiayiptti^meB  be  expected.  li  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  .H^mbu^gh. 
;;  The  caatoo  of  Underwald,  in  r^witzerland,  is  frc- 
q^ntly  r^v^ged  by  $tQrn)8  and.  inundaticms,  and  it  is 
thereby  e^sppsed  to  exiif^Qcdinary  expences.  Upon 
sttclt  Occ^f^ogs  the  peQple  assemble,  and  eveiy  one  is 
said  to  4edkare  M^h  th^  grea^e^C  Jtunkaess  what  he  is 
lyorth,  in  ord.^r  lo  be  taxed  aq^twrdiftgly.  At  Zurich, 
the  law  or4er^,  that  in  caaes  ofcjnecesaity,  every  ooq 
sljoilld.be  taaied  ill  pr§p^oi>;|oibi9  revenue;  the  ^ 
mount'Of>i$fdi]^b  he  is^^lig^  to  declare  upon  oath; 
They  havcii^D  siwpicicHi,  ifeisipid,  that  any  of  their 
fjpsllpvif-cijiaens  5^1  deceiye^'ihflpi.  At  Basil,  the  prin-* 
qipal  jrejfemie  oC  th§  staje  aoses  from  a  small  cu^ona 
iipcp  gPQ^ft  expoi?bed.  A^^M;ke  citizens  i»afce-  o^thj 
Ibat  tb^  w4tpay;eyeTy;tbtee  nnyiths  all  the  taxes  irii^ 
poped  by  law..; All  inerehants;  ^ttid  even  all  inn-keep4 
^rs,  are  trusted  with  keepingi  themselves,  the  account 
of  th^  goods. wWch  they  sell,  either  within  or  without 
the  territory.  Al  Ihc^end  of^very  three  months,  they 
send  thi»  account-to  the  treastrrer,  with  the  amount 
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6f  the  tax  computed  at  the  bottom  of:  :it.  It  is  ncA 
V  suspected  thaj  the  revenue  suffers  by  thisqonfidence*. 

To  oblige  every  citiiien  to  declare  publicly  upoii 
oath  the  afi^ountof  4iis  fortune,  musi^ot,  it  seems,  in 
tbode  Swi^  canton^,-  be  reckoned  a  hardship.  Al 
Hamburgh  it  would  b^e  reelected  ite^greatest.  Metu 
chants  engaged  in  the  hazai^ous  projects  of  tmde,  dl 
Oremble  at  th|£  thought  of  beiog  obfig^,  9t  ^1  times^ 
to  expo$e^he  real  sta^^of  tiieir  circumstancei.  Th(( 
ruin  of  theit  credit,  and.  the  tmBcahrmg^  of  «heir  pro- 
jects, they  fo^ese^tWO^ldtoo often  be  tH^  cotmqaencei 
A  sober  and  pamMotiious  peo^e,.  who  are  strangprs 
to  aU  sdich  project^,  do  not  Ibtl  thd$  tHey^  have  ooip^* 
gion  for  any  such  <x>tt0^afeaent. 

in  Holland,  sooti'^fter  the  exahalicmof  the  kte 
prince  of  Orange  t4  the  stadtholdership,  Ji  tax  of  t#6 
pet  oent%  or  jthe  fifUeth  p^nny ,  ^s  it  ^as  c^led,  was 
imposed  vip(^  the  Whole  subatante  of  ev^  dtke^ 
Every  cid^^  s^essctd  himself,  and  ^aid  ias  tax,  in  the 
same  maliiiier  m  at*  Haittbui^;  andit  was  in  general 
suppdsedr'  to  have  ^een  paid  with  great  fidelity, 
l^e^  people  bad  at  that  time  the  grefateist  affection 
for  their^^ew  government,' whkfh  the^  tiad  just  ^ 
tailed  by  a  general  insurrecti^fii  ^b^  tax  ivafe 
to  b<8  paid  but  once,  in  order  to  relifete  the  state  in 
a  pai^ieaiar  e^tigency.  3^  was,  inde^,  too  heavy  to 
Ije  permanent.  In  a  oountry  wWe  Oje  mai^t  *atfe 
ef  interest  seldom  exceeds  three  per. cent,  a  tax  of 
tTfo  per  cent,  ^nouh^  to  thirteeifi  syUings  abd  four« 
pence  in  the  pound,  upon,  the  highest-  neat  revenue 
which,  is  commonly  drawn  from  stock.  It  is  a  tax 
which  very  few  people  could  pay,  wii^oirt'encroa^h- 

^  Memoires  conceroant  les  DroitSi  torn,  i*  p.  i^j.  167*  iju 


it^  more  or  less  upoa  thdbr  capitals.  la  a  par^idar 
jBxigency,  ijhe  *  people  may,  froite  great  f  uWic  ical, 
make  a  great  eflfort^  and  give  up  even  a  partoEliheir 
capital,  in  order  to  reUeve  the  state.  Biiit  it  is.  itn« 
possible  that  they  should  continue  to  do  so  for  any 
considerable  time  ;  and  if  they  did,  the  tax  would 
soon  rain  t\km  so  ct^oipletely,  as  to  render  them  al* 
together  incapable  of  supporting  the  state. 

The  tax  upon  stock,  imposed  by  the  land-tax  biU 
in  England^  though  it  is  proportioned  to  die  capital^ 
is  not  intended  to  distiuiii^h  or  take  away  any  part  oT 
that  capital.  It  is  meant  only  to  be  a  tax  upon  the 
interest  of  money,  pibporddned  to. that  upon  the  t^n% 
of  land;  so  that,  when  the  latter  is  at  four  atnllings 
in  the  pound,  the  former  may  be  at  four  shillingi^  in 
the  pound  too.  The  tax  at  Hambui^h,  and  the  atiU 
more  nroderatfei  taxes  of  ^nderwaW  and  Zurich,  am 
meant,  in  the  same  nuulner,  to  be  taxes,  not  upon 
the  caftttal,  biit  upon  the  interest  or  neat  revenue  of 
stock.  That  of  Holland  w^  meant  to  be  a  tax  upc^ 
the  capital. 

'     Tax^s  upon  the  Profit  of  partitular  Employments. 

In  some  coimtries,  extraoi'dinary  taxies  are  impo^ 
sed  upon  the  profits  of  stock ;  sometimes  when  ezti- 
f^yed  in  particular  branched  of  trade,  and  som^ 
times  when  employed  in  agriculture. 

Of  the  former  kind,  are  in  England,  the. tax  upon 
hawkers  and  pedlans,  that  upon  hackney-coaches  and 
chairs,  and  that  which  the  keepers  of  ale-houses  pay 
fbir  a  licence  to  retail  ale  and  spirituous  liquors.  Dur* 
ing  the  late  war^  another  tax  of  the  same  kind  was 
proposed  upon  shtqa.   The  war  haying  been  uJoder^ 
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taken,  it  was  said,  in  <iefiBnce  of  the  trade  o£  the 
country,  the  merchants,  who  were  to  profit  by  it, 
ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  it. 

A  tax,  however,  upon  the  profits  of  stock  employ- 
ed in  any  particular  branch  of  trade,  can  never  fall 
finally  upon  the  dealers  (who  must  in  all  ordinary 
cases  have  their  reasonable  profit,  and,  where  the 
competition  is  free,  can  seldom  have  more  than  that 
profit),  but  always  upon  the  consuniers,  who  must 
be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  price  of  the  goods  the  tax 
which  the  dealer  advances;  and  generally  with  some 
overcharge, 

A  tax  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  proportioned  to  the 
trade  of  the  dealer,  is  finally  paid  by  the  consumer, 
and  occasions  no  oppression  to  the  dealer.    When  it 
is  not  so  proportioned,  but  is  the  same  upon  all  deal- 
ers, though  in  this  case,  too,  it  is  finally  paid  by  the 
consumer,  yet  it  favours  the  great,  and  occasions 
some  oppression  to  the  stoall  dealer.    The  tax  of  five 
shillings  a- week  upon  every  hackney  coach,  and  that 
of  ten  shillings  a-year  upon  every  hackney  chair,  so 
far  as  it  is  advanced  by  the  different  keepers  of  such 
coaches  and  chairs,  is  exactly  enough  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  their  respective  dealings.   It  neither  fa- 
vours the  great,  nor  oppresses  the  smaller  dealer. 
The  tax  of  twenty  shillings  a-year  for  a  licence  to  sell 
ale ;  of  forty  shillings  for  a  licence  to  sell  spirituous  li- 
quors ;  and  of  forty  shillings  more  for  a  licence  to 
sell  wine,  being  the  same  upon  all  retailers,,  must 
necessarily  give  some  advantage  to  the  great,  and 
occasion  some  oppression  to. the  small  dealers.     The 
former  must  find  it  more  easy  to  get  back  the  tax  in 
the  price  of  their  goods  than  the  latter.     The  mo-, 
deration  of  the  tax,  however^  renders  this  inequaKty 
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of  less  iixxportance ;  and  it  may  to  many  people  ap* 
pear  not  improper  to  give  son^e  discouragement  to 
the  multiplication  of  little  ale-houses.  The  tax  upon 
shops,  it  was  intended,  should  be  the  same  upon  all 
shops.  It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  proportion,  with  toler- 
aible  exactness,  the  tax  upon  a  shop  to  the  extent  of 
the  trade  carried  on  in  it,  without  such  an  inquisition 
aa  would  have  been  altogether  insupportable  iti  a  free 
country.  If  the  tax  had  been  considerable,  it  would 
have  oppressed  the  small,  and  forced  almost  the  whole 
retail  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  great  dealers.  The 
competition  of  the  former  being  taken  away,  the  latter 
would  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade ;  and^ 
like  all  other  monopolists,  would  soon  have  combined 
to  raise  their  profits  much  beyond  what  was  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  the  tax.  The  final  payment,  in- 
stead of  falling  upon  the  shop-keeper,  would  have  fall^ 
en  upon  the  consumer,  with  a  considerable  overcharge 
to  the  profit  of  the  shopkeeper.  For  these  reasons, 
the  project  of  a  tax  upon  shops  was  laid  aside,  and,  in 
the  room  of  it,  was  substituted  the  subsidy  175(J.  .    : 

What  in  France  is  called  the  personal  taille,  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  tax  upon  the  profits  pf  stock 
employed  in  agriculture  that  is  levied  in  any  part 
of  Europe. 

In  the  disorderly  state  of  Europe,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  feudal  government,  the  sovereiga  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  taxing  those  who  were 
too  weak  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes.  The  great  lords, 
though  willing  to  assist  him  upon  particular  emergen- 
cies,  refused  to  subject  themselves  to  any  constant  tax, 
and  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  force  them.     The 
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occupiers  of  land  all  over  Europe  were,  lihe  grcfttet 
part  of  them,  ori^ally  bond-men«  Through  the 
greanier  part  of  Europe,  they  were  gradually  emanci- 
pated%  Some  of  them  acquired  the  property  of  land- 
ed estates,  which  they  held  by  some  base  or  ignoble 
tenure^  sometimes  under  the  king,  and  sometimes^  un- 
der some  other  great  lord,  like  the  ancient  copy-hoM- 
crs  of  England.  Others,  without  acquiring  the  pro- 
perly, obtained  leases  for  terms  of  years,  of  the  landd 
which  they  occupied  under  their  lord,  and  thus  be- 
came less  dependant  upon  him.  The  great  lords  seem 
to  ha^c  beheld  the  degree  of  prosperity  and  independ- 
ency, which  this  inferior  order  of  men  had  thus  come  to 
enjoy,  with  a  maligi^ant  and  contemptuous  indignatiop, 
and  willingly  consented  that  the  sovereign  should  t9X 
them.  In  some  countries,  this  tax  was  confin^ed  to 
the  lands  which  were  held  in  property  by  an  ignoble 
tenure;  and,  in  this  case,  the  taille  was  said  to  be  real. 
The  land-tax  esta1[)lished  by  the  late  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  the  taille  in  the  provinces  of  Languedoc,Rrovence, 
I>auphine,  and  Britanny  ;  in  the  generality  of  Mon- 
tauban,  and  in  the  elections  of  Agen  and  Condom,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  districts  of  France ;  are  tax^s 
upon  lands  held  in  property  by  an  ignoble  tenure. 
In  other  countries,  the  tax  was  laid  upon  the  sup- 
posed profits  of  all  those  who  held,  in  fann  or  lease, 
knds  belcmging  to  other  people,  .whatever  might  be 
the  tenure  by  which  the  proprietor  held  them  ;  and  in 
this  case,  the  taille  was  said  to  be  personal.  In  the 
greater  part  of  those  provinces  of  France,  which  are 
called  the  countries  of  elections,  the  taille  is  of  this 
kind.  The  real  taille,  as  it  is  imposed  only  upon  a 
part  of  th^  lands  of  tlie  country,  is  necessarily  an  un- 
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#qual,  but  it  is  lidt  ilvikyn  an  arbitrary  tax,  tbdugh  it 
is  so  upon  some  ocdasions;  The  ^rsonal  t^illej  ai 
kk  intended  to  be  |)ropottit)ned  to  the  profits  of  ^ 
certain  class  of  people,  which  can  only  be  gueisisedati 
is  necessarily  both  arbitrary  and  uh<;<^c(l; 

In  Francie>  the  persoxial  taUle  at  present  (lTt5)  an* 
nually  imposed  upon  the  twenty  ^neralities,  called 
the  countricfs  of  elections^  amounts  to  40,107,23^ 
bvres  16  soUs^*  The  proportion  in  which  this  sum 
IB  assessed  upon  those  diflferent  provinces,  varies  from 
year  to  yea)*,  according  to  the  reports  which  ait  made 
to  the  lunges  council  concerning  the  goodness  or  bad-** 
hess  of  the  crops,  is  weQ  as  otheir  circUmiftantes^ 
which  may  either  inctei^  ot  diminish  thbir  respective 
abilities  io  pay.  Each  generality  is  divided  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  elections;  and  the  proportion  in  whicth 
the  sum  imposed  upon  the  whole  generality  is  divided 
among  those  difierent  elections,  varies  likewise  frdnv 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  reports  'made  to  the- 
council  concerning  their  respect ve  abilities.  It  seems 
impossible  that  the  council,  <  with  the  best  intentions, 
can  ever  proportion,  with  toleirable  exactness,  either 
of  those  two  assessments,  to  the  real  alnlitieik  of  the 
province  or  district  upon  which  they  are  respectivelj^ 
laid.  Ignorance  and  misinformation  must  always, 
more  or  less,  mislead  the  most  upright  council.  The 
proportion  which  each  parish  ought  to  support  oT 
what  is  assessed  upon  the  whole  election,  and  that 
which  each  individual  ought  to  support  of  what  is  as* ' 
sessed  upon  his  particular  parish,  are  both  in  the  same 
manner  varied,  from  year  to  year,  according  as  cir« 
CUmstances  are  supposed  to  require.    These  circum«  • 
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Glances  are  judged  of,  io^  tl^e  pae  osuie,  by  tW^bflkoxt 
^  the  electA9Qf  in  the  otheri  bgr^t^iose  of  th^pmsh} 
fpii  both  the  OQe,,9ii4  the  0^1^ are^  morn  or  Im^  un^ 
^^thecUrectkyimdinftiKUAceoftbeiqtend^  Nol 
only  ignorance  «]i4  n3iisii^iM(ionv  but  £mii4iri¥pi 
ff^pty  aoifxiosity » md  privatf;  ^Feseaboiemt,  aj^  said  fre« 
fuently  to  imslead  rach  ^^s^mpf^  No  man  But^ecli 
^  B\Kh  « tax,  it  ig  evident,,cim  evcjr  be  certaiim  befwer 
^  is  asse^sed^  of  what  he  is  to  pay.  He  caimot  even 
Vi  cf  rtqii^  after  be  is^ass^iisedi  If  any  person  has  been^ 
laxed  liFho'oc^ht  to  hav^  be^i^  exempted';  or  if  anjr 
peraoi^  ba^beeQ^tapced  bc^yood  his  pioportioQ  ;^  tboiigb 
both  .^ust  jNiy.  in.4e  me^qt9<»e,,yet  if  they  complaioi 
and  malte  good  tM(o$ppl«iais^  the  wi^ole  piuiah  m 
tfiimposed^  ntj^  year,  in  or^c  t<r  leimburseithMii*  U 
Hff^  of  ^  c<»Mibvtofs  bmw9ir(ban|^riipt  or  mfloWentj 
^  qoU^ctor  is  ob%B4  ^iid^^9«ce^  Ifm  taxr^l and  the 
^bo^. pariah  is  r^mposed^  m»  y<sar»  JKi  $>r4^  to  re^ 
Habttrsethec^leGtof?.  jyg  ^  ^Sector  hiqii^ejf^ouldi^^ 
I^BG^me^bankrupt,  the. pajriab.whiebele^hinimui^ 
answer  for  his  coodMot  to  the receiver-ge^eralof  the; 
emotion. .  Qut,.as  it  nng^(  be^troqble^OQi^e.fortha  rc^ 
^iyet  t9  prpBecutcb^be  wholQ  parish,  he  tal^  atibttb 
o^q&;fiveor.s|fc,of  the  rw^^ftt  fofttribiltons,  and  ob^ 
liges  ^m  tofn^kp  gppd  wh%t  had  been  lost  hy  tlMf 
insolvency  of  ^le  cgU^ctpr.^  The  par^h  is  aftetwardi^ 
tfijmposed)  inFonfer  to  r^mbyrse  tho^  five  or  six«^ 
&uc^  reitti^itions  are-.ajways  over  and  above  thtf 
^ille  of  thf  particidar  year  in' which  they  are  hdcl  on*- 
,  When  a  tax  is  imposed  upoathe  profits  of  stock  itir 
a^{iarticuiar  braiich  of  trad^»  the  traders  are  all  care«^ 
i^L  to  brifi^  no  more  goods  to  liaarl^t  than  what  thejjf 
^MMciiata  yice  suJficiejat  t^xaiinbnrse  tbett  fcr  adi^^ 
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rand^g  ttifetitic;  .  Some  of  iheni  witiidTtw  k  part  dP 
tfadbr  slocks  Ax^ooi  tli«  ti-ade,  arid  tbe  marli^t  is  in»r4 
sparingly  supj^ed  than  before^  Tlie  ptticfe  ol  tbi 
^^0od6  nsft^aad  thi  &ial  payment  of  ttie  tax  fiilb  u^oii 
the  eanswMir.  But  when  a  tax  is  imposed  upmi  the 
profits  of  sto^  employed  is  agricttltore,  it  is  not  ^k 
Inters  (^  the  farmers  to  withdraw  mj  part  of  theii 
stock  ftftm  thut  em^it^SBent  Each  fiunitr  otcupie^ 
a  certdia  quantity  of  land,  for  which  he  pf ys  rdati 
For  the  firoper  cidtivation  of  thil  land,  a  certain  qiiaa« 
\kf  (^  stock  ^  i»oc^ary ;.  jand  by  wttfadrawing  an^ 
jiart  of  thb  necesaary  quantity,  the  iartner  is  Bo(b  liSkdj 
to  bfe  more  tible  to  pi^  eilhef  thii  rent  Or  the  tMi  III 
ordeir  to  pay  the  tax,  it  caiaii  never  be  his  interest  t^ 
diminish  the  <(^uiotity  of  hii  produce,  n^f  raBsbqiient4 
ly  to  wpgif  t&a  nddrket  more  fittingly  than  before^ 
iThe  tax,'  thcKfore^  wiU  lievisr  enable  him  to  raise  the 
price  of  iMs  pfoihice,  so  as  to  teimbturse  hitiiselC  hjP 
throwing  ^he^al  pttyteent  npon  the  consumer.  The 
fkrmer^  bcfweter^  most  ha^ehis  reasoaahle  profit  as 
Well  as  every  othcif  ddaler,  otherwin^be  must  givex^ 
the  tradei  After  the  lanposi tion  cf  it  tax  of  this  idrnd, 
he  ciai  get  this  reasoinafaie  profit  ohly.  1^  paying less 
rent  to  the  labdlopd.  I'he  mere  lie  itobliged  to  pagr 
in  the  way  of  tax,  t3ie  less  he  tan  ttibrd  to  pay  in  the 
Iray  of  reilt.  A  tax  of  this  kihd,  impoaed  during- the 
Curr^icy  of  a  lasiBc,  may,  no  doubt,  distnfess  or  xuim 
the  farinar.  Uponthfe  reiiewat  of  the  lepse,  it  inui| 
elways  fall  upon  the  landkrdi 

In  the  coontrits.  whemi  the  petaoanal  taiUe  takee 
place,  tte  fisuntaefia  commonly  assessed  ki  ptDportion 
to  the  stock  wluch  he  Mppeois  to.em|)loy  in  jcidtiviif 
tion.    He  is,  upon  this  account^  frequently  afi:aid  to 
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Imre  a  good  team  o£  horses  or  oxen,  but  endeavourt 
to  cultivate  with  the  meanest  and  most  wretched  in^ 
ftraments  of  hasbandry  that  he  can.  Such  is  his  di^ 
trust  in  the  justice  of  hi»  assessors,  ^at  be4u>imterfeit& . 
poverty,  and  wiAea  to  appear  scsurce  able  t^  pay  any^ 
thing,  for  fisar  of  being  cAdiged  to  pagr  too'moch.  By 
this  miseraUe  polky,  he  does  mot,  perhaps,  alwaya 
eonsult  hi»  ewn  interest  iA<  the  most  eflix^tual  ihanner; 
a:iid  he  probably  loses  moiie  by  the  dimintktion  of  his 
produce,  than  he  saves  by  that  of  his  tax.  Though,  in 
cpnsequence  of  this  wretched  cultivation^  the  mailcet 
is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  worse  supi^ied ;  yet  the  smatt 
rise  of  price  which  thiamay  occasion,  asii  is  not  likely 
ev^  to  indemnify  the  famnti  for  the  diminution  of 
his  produce,  it  is  stiU  less  Hkeiy  to>  enable  him  to  pay 
more  rem  te  the  landlord.  Tlie  puUic,  the  farmelr, 
die  Isn^ord,  all  sufier  more  or  less  by  this  degraded 
cultivation.  That  the  piersonal  ta^  tends,  in  many 
difiereot  ways,  to  disconrage  cultivation,,  and  conse^ 
quenily  to^  dry  up  the  principal  source  of  the  weakb 
of  every  great  country,  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  observe  in  the  thifd  book  of  this  incfuiry^ 
:  tV%at  are  called  poQ- taxes ifi  the  southern  pro vin-* 
^s  of  North  America,  and  ki  the  West-Indsa  i^ands,' 
annual  taxes  of  so  much  a-head  upon  every  negro,* 
are  properly  taxes  upon  the  profitsof  a  certain  species 
0i  stock  employed  in  agricukure.  As  the  planters  are, 
tile  greater  part  of  them,  both  farmers  and  landlords, 
the  final  payment  of  the  tax  falls  upcm  them  in  their 
(fuality  of  landlord^,  without  any  retribution. 

Taxes  of  da  much  a-head  upon  the  bondmen  em« 
ployed  in  cultiv8ctio%  seem  anciently  to  have  be^it 


common  «ff  ^Telr.Eufope.  Thei^  raViitf  at  psesene 
t  tax  of  tfaiskiod  m  the  empire  of  Russia.  It  is  pro* 
bably  upon  ibis  account  that  pdl-^taxes  of  all  kindt 
liave  often  been  refMresented  aa  badges  of  jlaverjr. 
EverjT  tax,  bovdever,  is  to  the  person  ^ho  pa3K8  it  a 
badge,  not  of  slavery,  but  of  Issberty.  It  denotes  that 
lie  is  subject  to  goyeramem,  indeed ;  but  that,  as  he 
lias  some  property,  Jietcamiot  him^f  be  the  property 
^  a  ma^er.  A  poU^tax  upon  slaves  is  altogether 
4iflferattt  fix>m  a  poll-tax  upon  fiieemen.  The  latter  i« 
fttid  by  the  persons  upon  wliom  it  is  imposed ;  the 
£>rmer  by  a  different  set  of  persons.  The  latter  ia 
^ther  altogether  arbitQtry  or  altogether  imequal,  and 
in  most  eases  is  hotii  the  one  and  the  other;  xhe  for- 
mer, though  in  wvat  respects  unequal,  different  slavea 
imng  of  diflbient  values,  is  in  no  respect  arbitrary. 
Every  master,  who  knows  the  number  of  his  owa 
slaves,  knowsexactly  what  beiias  to  pay^  Those  dif*- 
Jsrent  taxes,  however,  being  <aUed  by  the  same  name, 
JMlve  been  coMdered  a^  of  the  same  nature. 

The  ta:ses  which  in  Holland  are  imposed  upon 
men  and  maid  servi^its,  are  taxes,  not  upon  «u>ck^ 
Imt  up<m  expence ;  and  so  far  resemble  the  taxes  up* 
^m  consumable  commodities*  The  tax  of  a  guinea  a* 
bead  &r  evciy  man-servant,  which  has  lately  been 
imposed  in  Great  Britain,  is  of  the  same  kind.  It  fallg 
heaviest  upon  the  middling  rank.  A  man  of  two  hun- 
dred a-year  may  keep  a  single  man-servant.  A  man 
of  ten  thousand  a-year  wiH  nc^  keep  fifty.  It  poett 
not  uSect  the  poor. 

Taxes  upon  die  profits  of  stock,  in  particular  em- 
|)loyments,  can  never. aflfect  the  interest  of  money* 
Nobody  will  lend  his  njoney  for  less  interest  to  those 


who  cxcnrciie  tfe  tntd,  ifidn  0  ftkqoe  yAto  txmsm 
Ibe  untaxed  itinploTneatB.  T$Bac$  upba  t)ie  levi^uf 
Uridbg  firom  ftock  in  all en^plpynMolat  wtmrethp  gOK 
yen^ment  attempts  to  levy  Uiem  with  mj  4*giree  of 
^acknesf ,  will,  m  many  aisea»  ^U  vpmi  the  tntercift 
of  mone j4  The  ^vx^gtieme,  or  twentieth  ppn|iy»  iu 
France,  14  a  ^x  of  th$  same  kind  with  what  ii(  9aUe4 
the  land-tax  in  £ngkiid,  and  is  afieeaaed,  in  tt^  aain^ 
manner,  upon  the  rpveii^  msing  from  1^,  house^^ 
mid  stock.  So  fv  as  it  a&cte  atoc)^  it  i^  aisesae4« 
though  not  with  great  rij^or,  jet  with  intich  morf 
exactness,  than  that  part  of  the  land-tax  of  |lngkufi4 
which  is  imposed  \xpon  the  same  fimd.  It,  in  many 
cases,  falls  altogether  upon  the  interest  pf  moneys 
Money  is  frequently  sunk  in  Fnmee,  updp  wha^  ai« 
called  contrapts  for  the  constki^n  of  a  sent ;  thaf 
is,  perpetual  annuities,  retteemtUe  at  |my  ttine  h% 
iht  debtor  upon  paymeitt  of  the  fum  originilly *a4r 
yani^d,  but  c^  wli^ch  this  redemptioii  is  not  fxi^bl^ 
by  the  credits,  except  in  particulur  cases.  Tht.  vingf 
Iseme  seei^s  not  to  have  raised  the  rate  o£:thQK  Vi^t 
puitiei;,  tfaou^  it  ia  ti»<^j  levi^^  vqpofi  thcaoa  att. . 

APFICNDIX  JO  A{LTICL£S  I.  Al^Dl  I.  * 

i'axes  upon  (he  capital  value  of  Land ^  Houses^  and  Stock. 

While  property  remains  in  tiie  ppssession  of  the 
fnune  person,  whatever  permanent  taxes  may  have 
been  imposed  upon  it,  they  have  never  been  intended 
to  dimini^  or  take  away  any  part  of  it^  capital  value, 
^ut  only  ^forne  part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  it^ 
Bjit  when  {»:cperty  changes  hands,  when  it  is  trans* 
fuitted  either  froxn  the  dead  to  the  living,  or  from  the 


Mvkig  ib^Hi&i^]  sticfi  tfls^ SttfeKe^aeftdy  htik 
impoaed  upoHr  U,  aa  nectssarily  take  «way  some  paik 

The  tratisference  ^  ^ll;0ostB  -ef  |iipperty  Ifrom  tHfe 
-dead  tb  dit  li^g,  and  that  of  ifiiirnxVeable  piope^^ 
4&f  land  and  hooBes,  ftom^he  Uvitigto  the' living,  ait 
transaccicms  whic^  are  in  their  oiatute  either  publli 
Juid  netiMknis,  or  such  as  cannot  be  loDgx^ottcealed'l 
iioch  ttansaotions,  therefore,  may  be  tated  directlj^ 
The  tnuidferenofc  of  stock  or  moveab]e|)roperty,  Btotk 
Hie  living  to  the  living,  by  the  lending  of  money,  i§ 
Aeqilemly  a  secret  transaction,  and  may  always  bi 
made  80.  It  cannot^minly,  4here£»re,  be  taken  direct^ 
ky.  It  has  been  taMdiiKtirec%  in  two  different  wayst 
&st,  by  requiring  that  the  <deed,  C(mtaining4;fae  otilu 
^tion  to  re^y,  should  he  written  ijpon  paper  of 
l>atchment  wluch  had  j^d  a  certian  stafi(ipduty,other« 
wise  net  to  be  valid ;  second^,  by  ret]uii;ing,  und6f 
Ihe  like  penalty  of  uivalidity,  that  it  should'be  record^ 
^  either  in  a  public  or  secret  register,  and 'by  impos^i 
itig  certain  duties  upon  such  regiiAratiofk  Stamp  dui^ 
tied^  and  duties  of  registration,  have  frequently  been 
imposed  likewise  upon  the  deeds  transferring  proper^ 
^  of  all  kinds  frc^  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  upon 
tfiose  transferring  immoveable  property  fyom  the  liv- 
ibg  to  the  living;  transactions  wJiich  mi^t  easily  have 
h^en  taxed  4ireetly. 

The  Vieesima  Heiseditatum,  the  twentieth  penny  of 
^heritanoei,  imposed  by  Augus^i»  ui>on  the  ancientf 
Romans,  it^as  a  tax  upcm  the  triinsferenceof  inropertjr 
ih>m  the  dead  to  the  living. .  Dion  Casstus*,  the  au«i^ 


*  Lib.  {.j.  -Set  aho  Bttrmifl  de  Vectij^adtbiit  Pi>p.  Rotti.  ^ 
mi,  and  Boucbauddc l-impdt  du  YiDguemc  wir  let  luccetiiani. 
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^hor  who  w^t«  OGncenung  it  the  hm  iadaidiictly, 
^ays,  that  it  was  imposed  upon  all  successioiiat  le^ir 
cies,  and  donations,  in  case  of  death,  except  upQ9 
those  to*  the  nearest  relations,  and  to  the  ppc^t 

Of  th^  same  kind  is  the  Dutch  tax  upim  aucces*. 
tions  ^,  Collateral  successions  are  taxed,  according  to 
the  degree  of  relation,  from  five  to  thirty  per  cent* . 
upon  the  whole  value  of  the  succession.  Testameptary 
donations,  or  legacies  to  collaterals,  ^vt  suli^iect  to  the 
>4ike  duties,  Those  from  husband  to  wi^  or  from 
vdfe  to  husband,  to  the  fiftieth  penny.  The  luctuos^ 
hereditas,  the  mournful  succession  of  asceiulaQts  td 
descendants,  to  the  twentieth  penny  only.  Direct 
fKiccessions,  or  those  of  descendants  to  ascendants,  pay 
no  tax.  The  death  of  a  father,  to  such  of  his  child^ 
ren  as  live  in  the^same  house  with  him,  is  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  increase,  and  frequently  with  a  cen-^ 
sider^ble  diminution  of  revenue  ;  by  the  loss  of  his 
industry,  of  his  of][ice,  or  of  some  life-rent  estate,  of 
which  be  may  have  been  in  possession.  That  tax 
would  be  cruel  and  oppressive,  which  aggravated  their 
}oss  by  taking  from  them  any  part  of  his  succession.  ^ 
It  may,  however,  sometimes  be  otherwise  with  those 
children,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  are  * 
said  to  be  emancipated ;  in  that  of  the  Scotch  law,  to 
be  foris-familiated ;  that  is,  who  have  received  their 
portion,  have  got  families  of  thei|:  own,  and  are  sap^ 
ported  by  funds  separate  and  independent  of  those  of  * 
their  father.  Whatever  part  of  his  succession  migh% 
oome  to  such  children,  would  be  a  real  addition  ta 
their  fortune,  and  might,  thqrefore,  perhaps,  without 

t  §cp  ^lexnoiri;!  coqcerjQ^nt  Its  Droits,  S^c.  tota*  i«  ^  Z2i% 


moit  uieMiMeiafiey  than  what  maaMn  iiSk€n\itBo£tidM 
Jpn4«  beik^  to^^me  tax> 

The  cayt^lties  of  the  feudal  law  wi^e  taxes  lipcm 
the  transfeitnce  of  land,  both  from  the  dead  to  the 
Hving,  and  from  the  living  to  the  living.  In  ancient 
^inies,  they  conMMted,  in  every  fart  of  Europe,  one 
id  the  pitncipal  bnmches  of  tb^  revenue  of  the  crown. 

iThe  heir  of  eyery  immediate  vscsal  of  the  crowit 
paid  a  certain  duty,  generally  a  year's  rent,  uponre^ 
ceiving  the  inye«titieire  of  the  estate.  If  the  heir  wai 
a  minor,  the  whole  rents  of  the  estate,  during  the  con« 
tinuance  of  the  minority,  devolved  to  the  superior; 
without  any  other  charge,  besides  the  maintenance  of 
the  minor,  and  the  payment  of  the  widow's  dower; 
wh/en  there  happened  to  be  a  dowager  upon  the  land^ 
When  the  minor  came  to  be  of  age,  another  tax,  call; 
ed  relief  was  still  due  to  the  superior,  which  general- 
ly amounted  likewise  to  a  year's  rent.  A  long  mu 
nority,  which>  in  the  present  times,  so  frequently  dis; 
|>urdens  a  great  estate  of  all  its  incumbrances,  ai^  re- 
alores  the  ftmily  lo  their  ancient  splendour,  could  in 
tjbose  times  have  no  such  effect.  The  waste,  a^d  n<^ 
the  disincumbrance  of  the  estate,  was  the  common  ef-:^ 
lect  of  a  long  xninority. 

By  the  feudal  law,  the  vassal  could  not  alienate 
without  the  consent  of  his  superior,  who  generally^ 
extorted  a  fine  or  composition  for  granting  it.  Thi? 
l^ne,  which  was  at  first  arbitrary,  came  in  many  coun« 
*tri^  to  be  regulated  at  a  certain  portion  of  the  price 
of  the  land*  In  some  countries,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  feudal  customs  have  gone  into  disuse, 
this  tax  upon  the  alienation  of  land  still  continues  to 
make  a  very  considerable  branch  of  thq  revenue  ^f 
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the  •M«re%ii.*  ?Ib  tile  camdii  <£1M^ 
as  a  axth  part  <^  the  priot 4>f  all  iiDA5)e  ifiefe ;  tinAl4 
%emh  pait  of  that  of  jdl  ignoble  oMi^i  In  (tee  camoa 
^f  Luceifie;  the  taK4]|Km4fae  sale ^ lafMl  istnit tati^ 
Tenal,  and  takes  fl9ct  <m^  in  ctrydn  (Mstifiets.  But 
if  anj  petBon  «ells  his  land«  in  onier  to  reittove  otrt  of 
^  tcrrkory,  l»  fc^s  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  wholi 
price  of  the  sale  f .  Taxes  of  the  came  khid,  upon 
tile  sale  either  of  all  lands,  or  of  lands  held  by  certfuii 
(icmires,  trice  place  ia  fisany  other  <x»snmes,  and 
iMke  a  more  or  less  con^idesaMe  brMth  ^f.  Ihe  re^ 
ytentie  of  the  sovereign. 

.  Suchitansactions  maybe  taxed  inditectly^ by  meaM 
either  of  staaiap  dtttiesii  vt  <if  duties  upon  registration  i 
9nd  those  dcttieB  eith9  «ay,  or  may  iiot,  be  propor^ 
tiooe^M  ^e  value  of  the  subject  whkh  is  tmnsferredi 
In  Great  Britain,  the  4sump  duttes  a«e  higher  or 
lower,  «2otao  nnsch  accofding  to  the  valued  the  pra* 
perty  transferrod  (an  eighieeo-petuij^'^r  hdf-arcwi 
€tamp  being  ao^fcient  upMa  bond  for  the  largest  stMl 
c£  money),  as  aocordiag  to  the  rmiak  of  die  deed? 
The  highest  do  not  exceed  ^  pddtKb  upon  evefy 
d^et  of  paper,  or^s^  of  parchment;  and  th^se  higli 
duties  Ml  chiefly  <q^n  grants  from  the  croirn;  an4 
«pon  Certain  taw  pi^^dings,  wtdioot  any  regard  t^ 
Ihe  value  of  the  subject.  IThere  ^re,  in  <k^at  Brri 
lain,  no  ditties  on  the  re^tration  of  deeds  or  wrttingsi; 
axcept  the  fees  of  the  officers  who  Jutcp  the  register^ 
^d  these  are  seldom  m<»ie  than  a  reasoncflde  recom^' 
pence  for  thar  labour.  The  crown  derivcjBMi  reteV 

^ue  from  them.  .  ' 

'  -    - ■■  .. Ill  f|* 

^  *  Mcmoirts  cooccroant  ki  Proits^  kc*  torn*  u  p*  f  5^ 
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In  ^Skad*  diere  wpt  bodt^stun}^  dylies  tfnd  du** 
ties  upon  registration ;  which  in  some  cases  are»  and 
ID  sooK  wt  not,  piopostioi^  to  the  value  of  ik^pto- 
petty  traufienedt  All  testaments  must  ^be  written 
Upon  stamped  paper,  of  which  the  price  is  prc^or^ 
tioned  to  ^e  propertj  disposed  <^;  so  that  there  are 
Stamps  wlo^  cost  from  three  pence  or  three  stivers  • 
sheet,  to  ti»ee  hundred  flcmna,  equal  to  about  tweMj^ 
aeven  pounds  ten  shillings  <^  our  money.  If  the  stamp 
is  of  an  inferior  price  to  whia  the  testator  ought  to 
have  madensetif,  his  sucoessicm  is  confiscated.  This 
is  over  and  above  all  their  other  taxes  on  succession* 
Except  UXk  of  eacdiange,  ai^  some  other  mercantile 
toiUs,  all  odier  deeds,  bc^ids,  and  contracts,  are  sub- 
jectio  a  stamp  4uty*  Tins  dmy,  however,  does  not 
rise  inpropoxticm  to  tiie  value  of  the  subject.  AH 
jiaks  of  l^id  and  of  houses,  and  all  mortgages  up<»i 
either,  must  be  registered,  and,  upon  registration,  pay 
a  doty  le  4he  state  d  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon 
Ibe  amoom  of  the  price  or  <^  the  mortgage.  This 
duty  is  extended  to  the  sale  of  all  ships  and  vessels  of 
xnoce  thM  two  tuns  burden,  whether  decked  or  un^ 
dedced.  Iliese,  it  seems,  are  considered  as  a  sort  ct 
itooses  upon  the  water.  The  sale  of  moveables,  wheii 
it  is  otdored  by  a  court  of  justice,  is  subject  to  the  like 
duty  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

InFraace,  dieie  are  both  stamp  duties  and  dutieft 
jstpoa  registration.  The  former  are  considered  as  ^ 
))ranch  of  dM  aids  or  ciocise,  and,  in  the  pcovinoetBf 
wheie  those  duties  take  pkce,  i^^  levied  by  the  ex«« 
cise  offireiB.    The  latter  are  considered  as  a  branch 

*  MenHMTCS  cooqtnumt  ki  Proit8»  <cc.  tsio.  i.  p.^  3231  azft 


Bf  iiie  dommi  of  ilie  crown,  and  are  Ienadl>]F  adif. 
Ibrent  sdt  of  officer!. 

Tbose  moded  of  taxaticm,  by  stamp  dultes  9od  hj 
duties  upon  fegistmtion^  are  of  vtty  modem  inFen«« 
lion.  la  the  course  of  iifelle  more  Jtban  a  century; 
however,  «tamp  duties  kare,  in  Europe,  ]mbooiim  slU 
most  universal,  and  duties  upon  registration  exteeme-* 
Ij  common.  There  is  no  art  which  erne  government 
sooner  learns  of  another,  than  that  <^  dmining  mone^ 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people* 

Taxes  upon  the  tcans&rence  of  propciiy  frm  the 
dead  to  the  tiviag,  £[dl  finally,  as  weH  as  imfmediately^ 
upon  the  persons  to  whom  the  property  is^rum^iOTed. 
Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  land  iall  altogether  tq|>on-  the 
aeller.  The  seUer  is  dmost  always  «OMter  die  neces^ 
aity  of  selling,  and  must,  theeefeie,  takesiteha  prke 
as  he  can  get«  The  buyer  is  scasoe  ever  under  the^ 
seces^ty  of  buying,  and  will,  therefore,  onfygive  such 
a  price  as  he  likes.  He  considers  w\M  the  land  will 
cost  him,  in  tax  and  price  togeUier*  The  roan  Im  is 
obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  less  he.  will  he 
disposed  to  give  in  the  way  of  {Mice.  Such  taxes; 
Aerefore,  £all  almost  almiys  up<Hi  a  necessitous  per- 
son, and  mmst,  therefore,  be  firoquontly  very  cruel 
and  oppressive.  Taxes  upcsi  the  ^ ale  of  i^w  built 
houses,  where  the  buiHiiig  is  sold  witboitt  tbe  ^Dound* 
fell  generally  upon  the  buyeci  became  the  builder 
must  generally  ha?^e  his  pso&t ;  otherwise  he  must  ^ve 
up  the  trade,  if  he  advances  tiie  tax,  dtierefore,  the 
buyer  must  generally  repay  it  to  Irim.  T%a»$  upon 
fixe  sale  of  old  houses,  for  the  same  reason  as  those 
upon  the  sale  of  land,  fall  generally  upon  the  sdler; 
vfhQva,  uj  most  cases,  dther  conveniency  ot  nece^ty 
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obligies  to  seM,  The  numbertoE  new  fooik  houses  itM 
are  annually  brought  tp  maiket,  is  more  or  less  re» 
gulated  by  the  depiand.  Unless  the  demand  is  $uc}i 
as  to  afford  the  bidlder  his  profit  after  paying  all  ex<» 
penoes,  he  will  build  no  more  hausfl»4  The  nunfibef 
€>f  old  lu>use9  which  happen  at  any  time  to  come  to 
market,  is  reguhited  by  accidents  <tfwhi^  ihe.gre^ex 
part;  iMure  ho  relation  to  the  demand.  Two  or  three 
great  banianiptcies  in  a  merauBtile  town,  will  bring 
many  houses  to  sale,  which  m^st  be  sold  &r  what  can^ 
be  got  for  them.  Taxes  vpcm  tht  sale.i^  ground- 
rents  &11  altogether  upcm  the  seller}  Sax  ihe  same  resu 
soa  as  those  upoi»  the  saleof  land.  Stamp dutieSi  and 
duties  upon  the  legistrauoaof  bonds  md  contracta&NF 
borrowed  money,  £di  together  upon  the.  bonower, 
and,  in  £ict,  are  always  paid  by  him.  Duties^  of  th<¥ 
same  kind  upon  law  proceeding  £all  i^>on  the  suit-* 
orsi.  :  They  reduce  to  both  the  capital  value  of  the 
subject  in  disputes  The  more  it  coau  to  acquire  any. 
property,  the  lesa  must  be  the  neat  value  of  it  whe]|| 
acquired, 

.  All  /taxes  upon  the  traosfilience  of  property  q£ 
every  kind,  so  &r  as  they  dimioiah-the  capkai  valui^ 
of  that  property,  t^id  to  diminish  the  foads/deiUned 
for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour^  They  are 
all  more  or  less  unthnfty  taxeatl^tkicreasBthereve* 
nue  of  the  sovereign,  which  seldom  maintains  any  but 
unproductive  labourers;  i^  the  ejq>snce  of  ^capital 
of  the  peopie,  which  maintaina  none  but  productive^ 
-•  Such  taxes,  even  whea  they  are  proportifntd  ta 
the  value  of  the  property  transferred,  are.sliU  un^ 
equal ;  the  frequency  of  tranrference  not  being  alwa]^ 
equal  in  propoi/  of  eqijal  value*  When  thejr  ace  jMI 


lift  VMttMi  ^  i.i^4 

^ic^HMrtioiied  to  this  valae,  which  is  the  casd  widi  thtf 
grci^r  part  of  the  stuttp-^ties,  a&d  duties  of  regis* 
mitaon,diey  are  still  more  80.  They  are  in  no  respect 
arbitrary^  but  are,  m  may  be,  in  all  eases,  perfectly 
efear  and  certain.  Thot:^  they  sometidftes  faJk  ispoo 
die  persoa  wiso  it  not  very  atie  to  pay ;  tketiaM  oi 
payment  is  m  most  casta  sdBcien^y  conrenioit  Sott 
him.  When  the  fayment  booomes  d«e,  he  wamt^  ht 
ttott  OMs,  hare  the  numey  to  pay4  They  are  levied 
it  v^.Uttie  exptnoe,  and  m  general  subject  the  coa« 
tributofs  to  no  <>ther  inconvenieocy,  bcaudes  ^waytf 
the-uMVoidaUe  one  of  paying  the  tan. 

In  France,  the  8tamp*duties  are  not  much  eomplahi* 
ad-of.  Those  of  regsstration,  whidi  they  G^*the 
Gotttf^,  act:  They  gii^  occaaon,  it  is  pretended^ 
•o  much  extortion  in  the  offictm  of  the  faaners^geiM- 
ral  who-ooUect  the  tax,  which  is  in  a  grc^  measort 
arbitrary  and  uncertain^  In  the  greater  part  6f  the 
libelt  whKh  have  been  wrttten  against  the  present  sys^ 
tim  of  financeain. France;  the.aboses  of  the  Gootrdle 
make  a  principal  article.  Uncertainty,  howevw,  doea 
lot  seem  to  be  necessarily  infaerem  in  the  nature  of" 
anch  taxes;  If  the  popular  complaints  are  wellibund**^ 
4df  the  abase  mim  ariar;  not  a>  ntuch  bom  the  na^ 
tore  ^  the  tax,  as  front  the  .want  of  prtdsBonai^dis^i 
Aictaesift  id  the  words  af  the  edkrts  or  lawir  which  im^ 
poseiL 

«  Thestgistrationof  mortgages,  and  in  general  of  all 
s^lftt  ttponimmoveabfe  prapsnty,  as  it  gives  great  se^^ 
aUrity  hotii  tQXfediton  and  pumfalttem,  is  itfsitremely 
advaadigedtts  to  tiie  pnbUcv  That  of  die  greater  pant 
«fdeed$  of  other  hinds,  is  frecfuentlyinconvenient  and 
#MadBi4gat0ua  tO'indnddaala^  mtfaot|tsBBgr  s^vamag# 


«^  the  puMku  ^  ii^tera  wbicb,  ik  kadbbwied^ 
fd»  QUgbt  to  he  l^ept  9ccnee(»  ou^xeitainljr.  newr  ti> 
«36i9t.  TbeciedikX^iniimdtiadapuBlbftQe^^ 

bitj  aod  idigioDof  the  iofenoK.offieara of  nrraww 
But  wheie  the  ftes.ofi  rtgiiiiRtioo  hare  faeei^  made  « 
sourceof  mveaoe  totthesovci^igtt^f^jute^ 
eomnoofy  faao)  mttltyhfid  mthent  ead^  holh  for  4he 
deeds  lihkli.cmgfat  to  h^  rfigiMesed^  aadiSMnthoee 
which  t>i^htaoi»  InFiaoce,  thereatewvenUdifiiN^ 
ttABOKU^-ci  asci^  cegklera  This  ahuae,  thra^^  not 
9eiliaf9aB0Qe8sai7»itaMKlheackiic9«le4sed^  is  a 
WQiy^naitaal  efect  ofjRich  t«M& 
.  SBchstaiap«dalaeaasihofteki£ii|^a«dtqpoDcafd^ 
fidL  difOQ,  ttpon  se  ws^ia^nrsaMl  periodical  fmmpbitB^ 
iWs  wn  proped^  taaei upon  cofMimptioa;  tfa& final 
payment  ialk  npoiii  the  petsom  whcmse  cs  cottiuM 
such  commoditieB*  Such  stampk4uties  as  tiiote  iqpiDii 
locencasto^retaQ  ale,  wine^  and  ipiMncftia  liqiMia^ 
dxm^  iateatded^  peihaps,  to  faQ  npoO'  the  profits^ 
tftie  retaSeft,  aie  Hkemsc  finally  paid  hf  the  treaaum^ 
eiBaf. those  liqnofm.  Such  taxes,  tfaabglkiisdkdhfthlf 
tame  name,  and  lemdhy  the  seam. efficeii^  aadiif 
ffae  sam:  ABannar,  adih  the  alao[ip4l«iies  ah^M-mai^ 
tbned  upoA  the  tcansfatenee  of  pfopeitjr/ are,  ib(m^ 
e^iec,  ci'a^oiie  difibeni^  nanwe^  and  lell  i^oa ^fkm 
difibaasfiiods. 

joiTictx  m. 

Tat  wages  x>f  the  it^esior  ckssts  of  awkmesEh,  1 
hare  endeavooied  to  show»  iai  the  fim  book,  are 


3V>  soUMis  or  *8«f; 

€vefywliereiieK:!g8saralyregulttedbytwocK^ 
cumiuuices;  the  demsuuli6rljibour«  and  the  ordinary 
or  average  price  of  provisions.  The  dettian4  for  la^ 
boor,,  according  as  it  happens  to  be  either  increasing, 
stationary,  or  dediniog ;  or  to  require  an  increasing^ 
atadonaij,  or  declining  peculation;  ngolates  the  sub^i^ 
sistence  of  the  labourer,  and  detiwmiiies  in  what  de« 
gree  it  shall  be  either  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty « 
Theicardinary  or  average  price  of  provisions  deter* 
mines  the  quantity  of  money  which  must  be  paid  to 
the  v^odcman,  in  order  to  enable  him,  one  year  with 
aaitl)fer,  to  purchase  diis  liberal,  modefaie,  or  scanty 
subsistence.  While  the  demand  Sot  labour  and  th« 
fMt  of  pKoyisions,  themfiMre,  remain  the  same,  a  di* 
pect  tax  i^on  the  wages  of  labour  can  hare  xk>  other 
eflfecti  than,  to  raise  them  somewhat  higher  than  the 
lax..  Let  lis  'Sttppose,'for  example,  that  in  a  particu* 
larpiace^  the  demand  forlabourandthe^Eke  of  pro* 
yisioQS.were  such,  as  to  render  ten  shillings  a-week 
^  ordinary  wages  of  labour;  and  that  a  tax  bf  one 
fifth,  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  was  imposed  upon 
Wilges.  If  the  demand  for  kbbur  and  the  phce  of 
pyrofvittom  remaiSKid  jtbe  same,  it  would  still  beneces* 
sary  ihat  the  labourershould  in  that  {dace  earn  such  a 
aubabtence,  tc$  could  be  bought  <mly  for  ten  shillings 
i^w^k;  px  that,  after  paying  the  tax,  hediould  have 
ten  shillings  a-week  free  wages.  But  in  order  to 
leave  him  such  free  wages  after  paying  such  a  tax, 
the  price  of  labour  must  in.  that  place  soon  rise,  not 
to  twelve  shillings  a-week  only,  but  to  twelve  and  six 
pence ;  that  is,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  a  tax 
of  one  fifth,  his  wages  must  necessarily  soon  rise,  not 
ffie  fif^'part  only,  but  one  fourth.    Wltatever  wa? 
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tike  proporticlri  of  the  tax,  the  wages  of  labour  must 
m  aU  case9  nae,  not  only  id  that  pro^nion,  but  in  ti 
higher  proportiaa*  If  Uie  tax,  for  ekample^  was  on^ 
tenth,  the  wages  of  Idbcmr  mmt  neceasaiily  0oon  me^ 
Hot  one  tenth  part  only,  but  one  eighth.' 

A  direet  tax.  upon  the  wiq;ea  of  labour,  therrfore^ 
though  the.UdMmrar  might  poHbaps  pay  it  out  of  huf 
han4,  eoiild  not  properly  be  isai  to  be  eien  advanced  , 
by  him ;  at  least,  if  the  demand  foir  labour  and  the 
av^rt^  ;mtt  of  pnxrkions  remained  the  same  after 
the  tax  as  before  iL    In  all  sueh  cases,  not  otAy  tins' 
tax,  but  something  more  than  the  tax,  would  in  leali* 
ty  be  advanced  by  thapeooawfao  immediately  em-^ 
ployed  hin.  •  Tl^  ibid  payment  wduld,  in-differenfr 
qg^^Bi  fall  iipoot  iUfiuBnt  perK>m.     The  rise  which 
sui^h  a  tax  might  oeeaaioal  in  die  wagte  of  mitoufac- 
turing  laboiur  would  be  advanced  by  the  master  ma<% 
stufacturer,  who  would  both  be  entitled  and  obliged  ta 
charge  it,  wiih  a.  profit,  upon  the  price  of  his  goods. 
The  final  payment  of  this  rise  of  visages,  tben^fore^ 
together  with  tbt  addi^wnal  profit  of  the  master  iha- 
nufaelorer^  would  faU  upon  the  epuaumer.  The  rise: 
is^hich  such  a  tax  migte;  occa^on  in  tba  wages  of  conn* 
try  labour  would  be  advanced  by  the  fiaifflier,  who^ 
in  order  to  maintain,  the  same  number  of:  labourers  at 
before,  would  bei . obliged. to.employ  A  greater  eapitaL 
In  order  to  get  back  this  greater  tapital,  together  withl 
the  oftdinivry  profits  of  stock,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  he  should  rei^in  a  larger  portiony  or,  what  coinas 
to  the  same  thiiig^  the  price  of  a  larger  portion^  of  tt^ 
produce  of  the  land,^  ai^  consequently  that  hk  should 
pay  les$  r«nt  to  thij  landlord.    The  final  payment  o^ 
this  ris^  of  wa|;es,  theiefoie,  would  in  tbis  case  fUt 
Vol.  m.  .  X 


iipoft  the  landlofdi  together  with  the  additionaliHroitf 
of  the  dinner  whohad^adnEanced  it/  In  all  case^,  ^ 
direct  ta^  upon  the  wages  of  labour  must,  in  the  IcMug^ 
roQ^  occasioii  both  a:  greater  reduction  in  the  rem  oS 
land,  and  a  great^.rioe  in  the- price  o^maaii£acture<t 
goods,  than  .would  haYe.feUowed  fqjm  the  pr<^r  as- 
sessment of  a  smfcv  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  tax  ;^ 
j^rily  upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  partly  upon  con-* 
aumable  oommodities* 

If  tiirect  taxies  upon  the-  wages  of  hbour  have  not 
always  occasioned  a  propottionable  nse  in  diose  wa-- 
ges,  it  is  because  th^  have  generally  occasioned  »• 
considifsMe^fillL  in.  ihe  demand  of  labour.  The^ 
deelrasion:bf  indwtry,  t^^decrease  of  empIo^nn^nQ 
&r  the  poor,  the  diminution. of  the.  amiual  product 
of  the  land  and  labour,  of.  the  xoimtry,  have  general- 
}y  been  the  eflects  o£«iich  taxes.  In  consequence  of 
them,  however,  the  price  of  labour  must  always  be^' 
higher  than  it  otherwise. would  haye  been  in  the  ae-  , 
tpal  state  of  the  demand:  and  this  enhancement  of  price, 
together  with  the  profit  ^of  those  who  advance  it,  must*' 
idiway/»  be  finally  paid  bytbe  landlords  and  consumers/ 
.  A  tax  upoarthe  wages  of  country  labour  does  not' 
raijse.tbe  price  of  the  rude  produce  of  land  in  proper-' 
tioq  to  the  tax;. for  the :«ame  reason  that  a  tax  upon- 
the  farmer^s  prc^t  does  not  raise  that  price  in  that 
proportion. 

Absurd  and  destructive  as  such  taxes,  are,  how* 
ever,  ttey  take  place  in  many  counuries.  In  France, 
that  part  of  the  taille  'which  is  charged  tipon  the  in- 
dustry of  workmen  and  day-labourers  in  country  vil- 
lages, is  properly  a  tax  of  this  kind.  Their  wages 
ii^.  computed  according  to  the  comnxon  rate  of  the 
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district  in  which  they  reside ;  and  that  they  mzyht 
as  little  liable  as  possible  to  any  bvercharge,  theit 
yearly  gains  are  estimated  at  no  more  than  two  hun- 
dred working  days  in  the  year*.  The  tax  of  each 
individualis  varied  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
different  circumstances,  of  which  the  collector  or  the 
iommissaty,  whom  the  intendant  appoints  to  assist 
him,  ate  the  judges.  In'  Bohemia,  in  consequence 
of  the  alteration  in  the  system  of  finances  which  was 
begun  in  1748,  a  very  heavy  tax  is  imposed  upon  thi? 
industry  of  artificers.  They  are  divided  into  four^ 
classes.  The  highest  class  pay  a  hundred  florins  a* 
year;  which;  at  two-ahd- twenty  pence  halfpenny  a- , 
florin,  amounts  to  p/.  ^s.  6d.  The  second  class  are 
taxed  at  seventy ;  the  third  at  fifty  ;  and  the  fourth,' 
coniprehending  artificers  in  villages,  and  the  lowest 
tflass  of  those  in  towns,  at  twenty-five  fforins'f  i 

The  recompence  bf  ingenious  artists,'  and  of  mei) 
of  liberal  professions,  I  have  ehdeavoured  to  show  in 
the  first  book,  necessarily  keeps  a  certain  proportion 
to  the  emoluments  of  inferior  trades.  A  tax  upon' 
this  recompence,  therefore,  could  have  no  otter  ef- 
fect, than  to  raise  it  somewhat  higher  ^hah  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tax.  '  If  it  did  not  rise  in  thismanner, 
the  ingenious  arts  and  the  liberal  professions,  beiiig 
no  longer  upon  a  level  with  ot^r  trades,  would  be 
fso  much  deserted,  that  they  would  soon  return  to  that 
^evel.  •    *^ 

The  emoluments  of  offices  are  not,, like  those  of 
trades  and  professions,  regulated  by  thie  free  compe- 
tition of  the  marke.t,  and  do  not,  therefore,'  alwaj 
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bear  a  jiutt  proportioii  to  what  the  nature  of  the  em^ 
ployment  requires.     Thej   are,   perhaps,  in  most 
countries,  higher  than  it  requires  ;  the  persons  wha 
have  the  administration  of  government  being  general- 
ly disposed  to  regard  both  themselves  and  their  im^ 
mediate  dependants^  lather  more  than  enough.  The- 
emoluments  of  offices,  therefore,,  can  in  most  cases 
very  well  bear  to  be  taxed.    The  persons,  besiiieSf 
who  enjoy  public  offices,  especially  the  nidrelucrative^ 
are  in  all  countries  the  objects  of  general  envy  ;  arid, 
a  tax  upon  their  emoluments,  even  though  it  should 
be  somewhat  higher  than  upon  any  other  sort  of  re- 
venue, is  always  a.  very  popular  tax.  In  England^  for 
example^  when  by  the  land-tax  evei^.  other  sort  oF 
revenue  was*  supposed  to  be  assessed  at  four  shillings, 
in  the  pound,  it  was  very  popular  to  lay  a  real  tax  6£^ 
'five  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  upon  the  sa- 
laries of  offices  which  exceeded  a  hundred  pounds  a- 
year ;  the  pension!}^  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
royal  fanlily,  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and^ 
navy,  and  a  few  others^  less  obnoxious  to  envy,,  ex-* 
eeptedv    There  are  in  England  no  other  direct  taxes^ 
upon  the  wages  of  labour. 


Taxes  nvJiicKit  uintendedi  shodd faU indifferently  upm 
every  different  l^tnes  of  Revenue. 

TniE  ta*e»  which,  it  iis  intended,  should  fall  indif^ 
jferently  upon*  every  diffisreitt  species  of  revenue,  are 
capitation  taxes,  and  taxes  upon  consun^abtetomtm^-^ 
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'dities.  These  must  be  paid  indifferently,  from  what- 
ever revenue  the  contributors  may  possess;  from  the 
Tent  of  their  land,  from  the  profits  of  their  stock,  or 
ftom  the  wages  of  their  labour. 

Capitation  Taxeu 

Capitation  taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to  proportiou 
^hem  to  the  fortune  or  revenue  di  each  contributor, 
iecpme  altogether  arlntrary.  The  state  of  a  man's 
fortune  varies  from  day  to  day;  and^ without  an  in- 
^[uisition,  more  intolerable  than  any  tax,  and  renew- 
ed sat  least  once  every  jear,  c^n  .only  b&  guessed 
at.  His  assessment,  therefore,  must  in  most  case? 
depend  upon  Ihe  good  or  bad  humour  of  his  asseSf- 
^ors,  and  must,  therefore,  be  altogether  arbitrary  anft 
runcertain. 

Capitation  taxes,  if  they  are  proportioned,  not  to 
ithe  supposed  fortune,  but  to  the  rank  of  each  contri^ 
butor,  become  altogether  unequal ;  the  degrees  of 
^fortune  being  frequently  unequal  in  the  same  degree 
(Ofrank. 

Such  taxes,  therefore^  if  it  is  attempted  to  render 
ihem  equal,  become  .altogether  arbitrary  and  imcer- 
.tain;  and  if  it  is  attempted  to  render  them  certJlin  and 
not  arbitrary,  become  -altogether  unequal.  Let  the 
tax  be  light  or  heavy,  .uncertainty  is  always  a  great 
;;gricvance.  In  a  light,  tax,  a  considerable  degree  of 
inequality  may  be  supported ;  in  ^  heavy  one,  it  is 
altogether  intolerable,     . 

In  thp  different  poll-taxes  which  took  place  in 
JEIngland  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  contri- 
ibutors  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  assessed  ac- 
^cording  to  the  degree  of  their  rank^  as  dukes,  miti^ 
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quisses^  earls,  riscounts,  barons,  esquires,  gentlemen, 
the  eldest  and  youngest  sons  of  peers,  &c.  All  shop^ 
)ceepers  and  tradesmen  worth  mose  than  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  that  is,  the  better  sort  of  them,  were 
subject  to  (he  same  assessment ;  how  great  soever 
might  be  the  diflference  in  their  fortunes.  Their  raid: 
was  more  consideired  than  their  fortune.  Several  of 
those  who,  in  the.  first  poll-tax,  were  rated  sccording 
to  their  supposed  fortune,  were  afterwards  rated  ac- 
.  cording  Jo  their  rank*  Serjeants,  attornies,  and  proc- 
tors at  law,  who,  in  the  first  poll-tax,  were  assessed  at 
three  shillings  in  the  pound  of  their  supposed  income, 
were  afterwards  assessed  as  gentlemen.  In  the  assess- 
ment of  a  tax  which  was  not  very  heavy,  a  consider- 
able degree  of  inequality  had  been  found  less  insup- 
portable than  any  degree  of  uncertainty. 
*  In  the  capitation  which  hai;  been  levied  in  France, 
without  any  interruption,  sjncethe  beginning  of  the 
present  ccntviry,  thc.highest  orders  of  people  are  rated 
jiccording  to  their  r^nk,  by  ^  invariable  tariflf;  the 
lower  orders  of  people,  according  to  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  their  fortune,  by  an  assessment  which 
varici^  firom  year  to  year.  The  ojKcers  of  the  kingV 
court,  the  judges  and  other  officers  in  the  superior 
courts  of  justice^  the  officers  of  the  troops„  fitc,  are 
assessed  in  the  first  manner.  The  inferior  ranks  of 
people" in  the  provinces  are  assessed  in  the  second.  In 
France,  the  great  easily  submit  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  inequality  in  a  tax  which*  so  far  as  it  affects 
them,  is  not  a  ve*ry  heavy  one  ^  but  could  not  brook 
the  arbitrary  assessment  c^  an  intenda^^  '  The  in- 
fferior  ranks  of  people  must,  in  that  couhjtxy ,  suffer ' 
patiently  theXisage  which  their  supe^ors  think  propel , 
to  give  them. 


tfae  sum  whkh' had  bedfi  wspected  firotti*  t^em,  oi^ 
wiiiah  it  wascopposed  they  inight  baVe  |)#6Aiced,  hkd 
ibey  been  lej^urtly^evied.  -^  fH  Francii,  the^^apitation^ 
alwayajprodUoes^tbe  ram  expected  ^m  it  The  mild 
government  of  England,  when  itassebsed  the  diflferenV 
.apanks'o£  pevple^to  the  poil^mx,  comentA  itself  with 
what  that  ^ssessmem  happened  te^iirofdvrce ;  and  i^ 
^nired  no  compensatioii  fti:*4hek)S8  \^hich  the  ^i$S 
might  sustain,  ^her  by  tfiabe  Wbe^cduld  not  pay,  o^ 
by  those  who  would  not  paiy^(for  there  were  man/ 
such), -^id  who,  by  the  indulgent  toeeuti<^  of  thief 
law  were  not  forced  to  t^ay.  The  morc%eflw:e  go^ 
vernment  of  France  tsseeses  upon  each  genendity  tf 
certain  sum^  which  the  ihtfthdant  n^ist  find  asf  he  ctLttf 
If  any  province  complain&k^  bcfingassessed  too  high,  \. 
it  may,  in  the  assessment -of  next  year,  obtain  ai# 
abatement  proportioned  to  the  overcharge  of  the  year 
before.  But  it  jnust  pay  in  the  meaatimeT  The  in* 
tendant,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  finding  the  svun  as- 
sesi^  Xipon  big  genenklity^  Was  empowered  to  assess  it 
m  a  larger  sum,  that  the t£»lure  or  mal^Uty  of  somtf 
9f  thecootrtbutors  tmght  be  compensated  by  theover^ 
charge  of  the  rest ;  and  tiU  1765,  the  fixaticm  of  thid 
aurphis  assessment  was  kft  altogcsther  to  his  discre- 
WMj  ,  In-'that  year,  indeed^  the  council  assumed  thid 
power  tft  ks^f;  *In  the!  capitation  of  the  pit)vinces,i€ 
ir observed  by  the  perfectly  well  informed  author  of 
the  Memoirs-upon  the  Imposiiicms  in  France,  the  pro* 
portion  which  falls  upon  the  nobility,  and  upon  those 
whescrprivil^es  exempt  diem  from  the  taille,  is  die  ' 
least  considerable.    The  largest  falls  upon  those  subi 


^ttollictaalleii  wbpare  atBCiicd  to  llife  ttfititioii  H 
9P  m^ch  a  poun4  of  wht^t  ik^y  p9y  to  that  other  tu, 

Q^4)49^Qf)  taxes;  so  far  as  they  are  levied  upon  the 
lower  rpqju;  of  people,  ^tp  direct  t$ixes  upoD  the  w^^^es 
f^  iabotuTt  ^  4re  ^tead^  with  aU  the  ioooaveni- 
fpcies  of  siicl^  t^^ei* 

papita4oii  taxes  are  levied  at  Uttle  ei^piNK^ ;  and, 
mrWe  (bey  ^re  ri^rously  exacted*  aSord  a  very  su^ 
l^venue  tp  the  state.    It  is  upoa  this  account,  th^  in 
Countriei;  Where  Um;  eafe,  cofnfort,  and  seenrHy  of 
the  inferijGMr  rtnks  of  peoplp,  ^re  little  attended  to,  ca- 
plution^ip^  gre  v^ry  pomrnqn.  It  is  in  genertl,  how- 
ever, bi|t  ji  sm^ll  part  of  the  public  revenue,  whidi, ' 
|n  a  great  exnpire,  has  ever  been  drawn  from  such ' 
$ax^;  aud  the  greatest  sum  whici}  they  have  evec 
affi>rded,  might  always  have  been  finiiid  in  some  o? ' 
fll^r  way  m^cl^  mqre  9onyenient  to  the  people. 

Ibr^  up^  cmsunu^e  CommodUks.  / 

The  impossibility  pf  taxing  the  people,  in  p^^^r^ 
tion  to  their  revenue,  by  any  capitation,  seems  to  have 
given  occasion  to  the  invention  pf  taxes  upon  coosumir 
able  commodities.  The  state  not  liLoowing  how  to 
tax,  direptly  and  proportionably,  the  revenue  of  M 
Subjects,e{ideavours  to  tax  4t  indirectly  by  taxing  theit 
expence,  whi$^h,  it  is  supposed,  will  in  most  cases  be 
jaearly  in  proportion  to  their  rev.enue.  Their  expehce 
is  t^pd,  by  taxing  the  consum^Me  oommoditses  upon 
which  it  is  laid  out. 

Cons^n^ble  cpmn^odities  ^re  either  iiecesstriea  or 
luxuries. 

By  necessaries  I  understand,  not  only  the  commo« 
^ties  which  are  indispensably  necessary  fotthe  su|he 
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pc^t  of  IBsi^it  whatever  the  custom  of  die  country 
renders  it  indecent  for  creditable  people,  even  of  the 
Jowest  order,  to  be  without.    A  linen  shirt,  for  6x*. 
am^,i«  strictly  speaking,  ncrta  necessary  of  life.  Th4 
Greeks  and  Romans  lived,  I  suppose,  very  comfortable» 
though  they  had  no  linen.    But  in  the  present  times, 
through  the  gleater  part  of  Europe,  a  creditable  day« 
labourer  would  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  puUic  with* 
out  a  linen  shirt,  the  want  of  which  would  be  suppos* 
cd  to  denote  that  disgraceful  degree  of  poverty,  which, 
it  is  presumed,  nobody  can  well  fall  into  without  ex« 
treme  bad  comluct.    Custom,  in  the  same  manner,  - 
has  rendawd  leather  shoes  a  necessary  of  life  in  Eng. 
land.    The  poorest  crediubie  person,  of  either  sex,  * 
would  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  public  without  them. 
In  Scotland^  custom  has  rendered  them  a  necessary  ot 
life  to  the  lowest  order  of  men ;  but  not  to  the  same  ^ 
order  of  women,  who  may,  without  any  discredit, 
walk  about  bare-footed.    In  France,  they  are  neces* 
jsaries  neither  to  men  nor  to  women ;  the  lowest  rank 
ci  botb:  sexes  appearing  there  publicly  without  any 
diK:redit,  sometimes  in  wooden  shoes,  and  some- 
times We-fboted.    Under  necessaries,  therefore,  I 
comprehend,  not  only  those  things  which  nature, 
but  those  things  which  the  established  rulea  of  de^ 
cency,  have  rendered  necessary  to  the  lowest  rank 
of  people.    All  other  things  I  call  luxuries  j  without 
meaning  by  this  appellation,  to  throw  the  smallest  de^ 
gree  of  ri^p^oach  upon  the  temperate  use  of  them. 
Beer  and  ale,  for  example,  in  Great  Britain,  and  wiiie, 
even  in  llie  wine  countries,  I  call  luxurito.    A  man 
of  any  rank  may,  without  any  reproach,  abstain  to- 
pXtyfrom  tasting  such  liquors.    Nature  does  aot  rcn- 


^^  nowl;i§ra  renders  it  iindeccm  toUve  witfiQiit  thiete. 
,^,  As  thcj  .wages  of  kbour,  aw.eveiywli^re  jeguJa^ 
fai^yby  ihe  Remand  &x  it,  and  p^y  by  tb^  average 
^iee  of  the  necessary  articles  of  8ubsi9];ence ;  what- 
ever r^s  this  9Ter9ge;  price  mwl  neqesaari^  raise 
ihofe  w^yges ;  SQ  .  that  the  .labqiiTQi^  may  «iU  be  able 
t9  purchase  (hat.^uaptity  of  those  neicessary  articles 
jvhich  the  st^te  o^.th^f  d^msmd  f0r  labour^  wliether 
lacjreasingt  ^tionary,  ^  decliningi  requires  that  he 
Should  have*.  .  A  (ax  upoo.>tboQearti9te&J9ec€^asarily 
laises  their  price  sq^iewMt  higber  than  the  amount 
of  the  ta$,  bf^cause  th?.  dealer,  M^hoiadvaiDC^  the  tax; 
ipust  generally  ^c*  it  back  witba  jMoofit.  •  Suth  a  ta< 
mu^t,  therefore,  occ^sdon  a  rise  i)i  the: wageb  i(^  la# 
)K)ur,  pr^ppi^ionable  to  this  rise  ^  prioe/  .5 

.  It  is  thus,  that  a  ta]|  upon  tb&  iiQcesaabes  of  lifi( 
operates  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a /direct  tax 
likpon  the  wages  of  labpii^.  The  'labourer,  though  h# 
9)ay.  pay  it  out  of  his  hand,  <^if6t,  for  any  considqr. 
^bh^  time  at  leasts  bs  pcpperly  said  even  to  ad vanw  ib 
Jt  must  always,  in.  the  Icuag-run^  be  advanced  to  hiA 
|>y  his  imn^ediate  eajipl^y^ri  iijthe  i^dvanced.rateof 
his  wages.  Hi^  employer,  if  he  is  aimanu&ctureri 
wU  chvge  upon  th?  price  qf  hi?  goods  tins  rise  of 
iBfages,^  together  v(4th  a  profit;  so  that  thefioal  pay< 
laent.of  the  tax,  togedipr  with,  this  overcharge;  wUt 
fall  upon  the  ccHisumer;  Xf  bi$  ennployer  ii  afanxteri^ 
the  final  paypiept,  together  ^«^th  a  like  overeharge^ 
yi^  fell  upon  ^he  rent  of  the  landlord,  ' ::  1 
I  *^Jt  u  otherwise;  with  taxes  uipon  what  I  caU  Inxu^ 
ries;  even  upon  those  of  the  poor.,    Theriae  in  the 

^  jSee  book  u  cbap.  8.  ^ 
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price  of  th^  taxed  cominodUies,  willaiotpcceesatily 
pcc^sion  |ny  rise  in  the  wages  of.  labour*  A  tax  up- 
on tobaccor  for  example,  though  a  luxury  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  of  the  rich,  will  not  raise  wages,  .Though 
it  is  taxed  in  jEln^land  at  three  times,  and  in  France  at 
fifteen  times  its  original  price,  those  high  duties  seem 
to  have  no  effect  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  Xhe^ame 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  taxes  upon  tea  and  sugar  ; 
which,  in  England  and  Holland,  have  become  luxu- 
ries of  the  lowest  ranks  of  people;  and  of  those  upon 
chocolate,  which  in  Spain  is  said  to  have  become  so, 
'  The  different  taxes  which,  in  Great  Britain,  have 
in  the  coiirse  of  the  present  century  been  imposed 
upon  spirituous  liquors,  are  not  supposed  to  have  had 
any  effect  upon  the  wages  of  laboun  The  rise  in  the 
price  of  porter,  occasioned  by  an  additional  tax  of 
three  shillings  upon  the  barrel  of  strong  beer,  has 
pot  raised  the  wages  of  common  labour  in  London, 
These  were  about  eighteen  pence  and  twenty  pence 
ft-day  before  the  tax,  ^nd  they  aire  not  more  now. 

The  high  price  of  such  commodities  does  not  ncr 
cessarily  diminish  the  ability  pf  tbe  inferior  ranks  of 
people  \o  bring  up  families.  Upon  the  sober  and  in* 
dustrious  poor,  taxes  upon  such  commodities  act  as 
sumptuary  laws,'  and  dispose  them  either  to  moderate, 
or  to  refrain  altogether  from  the  use  of  superfluiiies 
.  which  they  can  no  longer  easily  afford.  Their  ability 
to  bring  up  families,  in  consequence  of  this  forced  fru;. 
gality,  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  frequently,  per- 
haps, increased  by  the  tax.  It  is  the  sober  and  in, 
diistrious  pgor  wbo  generally  brings  up  the  most  nu- 
merous families^ .^jad  who  principally. supply  the  de^ 
mand  for  yseful  la)iour.    rAU  the  poor,  indecdi  arc 
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not  sober  ind  indostrious;  and  the  dissolute  and  dis- 
orderly might  continue  to  indulge  themselves  in  the 
use  of  such  commodities,  after  this  rise  of  price,  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  without  regarding  the  dis- 
tress which  this  indulgence  might  hnag  upon  their 
families.  Such  disorderly  persons,  however,  seldom 
rear  up  numerous  families ;  their  children  generally 
perishing  from  neglect,  mismanagement,  and  the 
scantiness  or  unwholesomeness  of  their  food.  If^  by 
the  strength  of  flicir  constitution,  they  survive  tte 
hardships  to  which  the  bad  conduct  of  their  parents 
exposes  them;  yet  the  example  of  that  bad  conduct 
commonly  corrupts  their  morals ;  so  that,  instead  of 
being  useful  to  society  by  their  industry,  they  become 
public  nuisances  by  theirvices  and  disorders.  Though 
the  advanced  price  of  the  luxuries  of  the  poor,  there- 
fore, might  increase  somewhat  the  distress  of  such 
disorderly  families,  and  thereby  diminish  somewhat 
their  ability  to  bring  up  children ;  it  would  not  pro- 
bably diminish  much  the  usefd  population  of  the 
country. 

Any  rise  in  tbe  average  price  of  necessaries,  unless 
it  is  compensated  by  a  proportionable  rise  in  the  wa*. 
ges  of  labour,  must  necessarily  (fiminiiA,  more  or  less^ 
the  ability  of  the  poof  to  briog  up  num^erous  families^^ 
*nd  consequently  to  supply  the  demand  for  useful  la- 
bour; whatever  maybe  the  state  of  that  demand, 
whether  increasing,  stationary,  or  declining ;  or  such 
^s  requires  an  increasing,  stationary,  or  declining  po- 
pulation. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  have  no  tendency  to  raise 
the  price  of  any  other  commodities,  except  th*t 
ff  the  commodities,  taxed.  Taxes  upon  necessa- 
ries, b^  ntising  the  wages  of  l^oUr,  necessarily 
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tead  to  raise  the  price  of  all  manufactures^  and 
consequently  to  diminish  the  extent  of  their  sale 
and  consumpiion.  Taxes  upon  luxuries  are  fimlly 
paid  by  the  consumers  of  the  commodities  taxed, 
without  any  retribution.  *  They  fall  indifferently 
upon  every  species  of  revenue,  the  wages  of  labour, 
the  profits  of  sioek,  aud  the  rent  of  land.  Taxes  up- 
on necessaries,  so  far  m  they  afi&ct  the  labouring 
poor,  ate  finally  paid,  partly  by  landlords,  in  the  di- 
iDinished  rent  of  their  lands,  and  partly  by  richcon^ 
sumers,  whether  landlords  or  others,  in  the  advanced 
prite  of  manufactured  goods;  and  always  with  a 
considerable  overcharge.  The  advanced  {nice  of  such 
manufactures  as  are  real  necessaries  of  life,  and  are 
destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  poor,  of  coarse 
WOoUensy  for  example,  must  be  compensated  to  the 
poor  by  a  farther  advancement  of  their  wages.  The 
middling  and  superior  ranks  of  people,  if  they  im- 
derstood  their  oWn  interest,  o\ig^  always  to  oppose 
all  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  £fe,  as  well  as 
all  ta«s  upon  thie  wages  of  labour.  The  final  pay- ' 
ment  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  falls  alto^ther  up- 
on themselves,  and  always  with  a  considerable  6ver- 
chargCt  They  fall  heaviest  upop  the  landlords,  who 
alws^ys  pay  in  a  double  capacity ;  in  that  of  land- 
lords, by  the  reduction  of  their  rent;  and  in  that  of 
rich  consumers,  by  the  increase  of  their  expence. 
The  observation  of  Sir  Matthew  Becker,:  that  certain 
taxes  are,  in  the  price  of  certain  goods,  sometimes  re- 
peated and  aocutnulated  four  or  five  times,  is  perfect- 
ly just  with  regard  to  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of 
hfe.  In  the  price  of  leather,  for  example,  you  must 
pay,  not  only  for  the  tax  upon  the  leather  of  your 
^vnx  ihoes^  but  for  a  part  of  that  upon  those  gf  the 
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shoc-makcr  and  the  tanner.  You  musit  pay,  too,  for 
the  tax  upon  the  salt,  upon  the  soap,  and  upon  the 
candles  which  those  workmen  consume  while  em- 
ployed hi  your  service ;  and  for  the  tax  upon  the 
leather,  which  the  salt-maker,  the  soap-maker,  and 
the  caridle-maker  consume,  while  employed  in  their 
service. 

^  In  Great  Britain,  the  principal  taxes  upon  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  are  those  updn  the  four  commo- 
dities just  now  mentioned,  salt,  leather,  soap,  and 
candks;         , 

Salt  is  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  universal  subject 
of  taxation;  It  was  taxed' among  the  Romans,  and 
it  is  so  at  present  in,  I  believe,  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  quantity  annually  consumed  by  any  individual 
is  so  small,  and  may  be  purchased  so  gradually,  that 
nobody,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  could  feel 
very  sensibly  even  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon  it.  It  is 
in  England  taxed  at  three  shillings  and  fourpence  a 
bushel;  about  three  times  the  original  price  of  the 
commodity.  In  some  other  countries,  the  tax  is  still, 
higher.  Leather  is  a  real  necessary  of  life.  The  use 
of  linen  renders  soap  such.  In  countries  where  the 
tvinter  nights  are  long,  candles  are  a  necessary  instru- 
ment of  trade:  Leather  and  soap  are  in  Great  Bri- 
tain taxed  at  three  halfpence  a-pound.;  candles  at  a 
penny  ;  taxes  which,  upon  the  original  price  of  lea- 
ther,  may  amount  to  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent.; 
upon  that  tof  soap  to  about  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
per  cent.;  and  upon  that  of  candles,  to  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  per  cent. ;  taxes  which,  though  light- 
tt  than  that  upon  salt,  are  still  very  heavy.  '^As.all 
those  four  commodides  are  real  necessaries  of  life,- 
^uch;heavy  taxes!  ujton  them  must  increase  somtfvdfat 
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In  a  coumry  wlHore  the  winters  are-  so  t(M  as  itt 
Great  Britaiii^  fctel  is^^  dating  that  sfcason,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  wordd  a  tiecefifeairy  of  life,  not 
only  for  the  puiposer  of  drftswng  vfciMfe,  but  fer^eT 
comfortable  ^sutesistefice. of  Miiafiy  different  sorts^  o^ 
workmen  who  work' within  doors;  and  coils  are  th<? 
cheapest  of  all  fuel.  Thfe  price  of  fuel  has  so  inaport** 
^t  an  influence  upon'ilmtiof  kbdur,  that  allovef 
Great  Britain,  manilfaciinris^aye  confined  themselves 
principal^  to  the  coal  countries ;  other  parts' of  thd 
country)  on  account  of  llie^high  price  of  this  necessar^ 
arricle,  hot  being  able  to  W<^t:  so  cheap.  In  some- 
mannfactur**;  besides,  coal  is  a  necessary  irii*fument? 
of  trade;  as  in  those  of  glads,  iron,  and  all  other  me* 
tals.  If  a  bounty  could  in  any  case  be  reftsbnatle,  it? 
might  perhaps  be  so  upon  the  transportation  of  coali 
from  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  -they  abound/ 
tp  thosc^  in  which  they  afe  wanted.  But  thfe  Icgisla-* 
tore,  instead  of  a  b6unty,  has  imposed  a  tax  of  threcF 
killings  ^id  threepence  a  ton  upon  coal  carried  coast- 
wdys;  which,  upon  most  sorts  ofcoal,  is  more  than  six-' 
iy  per  cent,  of  the  original  price  at  the  coal  pit.  'Coals* 
carried,  either  by  land  or  by  inland  navigation,  pay* 
no  duty.  Where  they  are  naturally  cheap,  they  are 
consumed  duty*  free;  where  they  are  naturally  dear,' 
they  are  loaded  with  a  heavy  duly. 
,  Such  taxes,  though  they  raise  the  price  of  subsist- 
ence, and  consequently  the  wages  of  labour,  yet  they 
afibrd  a  considerable  revenue  to  government,  whictf 
i^  might  not  be  easy  to  find  in  any  other  way.'  Ther* 
may,  therefore,  be  good  reasons  for  continuing  ihemT 
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The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  cora»  soi  £ir  as  i« 
^nd8,  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  to  ndae  the  price 
of  that  necessary  article,  produces  all  the  like  bad  e& 
£ects;  and  instead  of  affording  any  revenoe,  frequent- 
ly occasions  a  very  great  ^xpence  to  goTernment/ 
The  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com^ 
which,  in  years  of  moderate  plenty,  amount  to  a  pro-^ 
bibition;  apd  the  absolitte  prohibition  of  the  import- 
ation, either  of  live  cattle,  or  of  salt  provisions,  which 
takes  place  in  the  ordinary  state  erf  the  law,  tad  which,^ 
on  account  of  the  scarcity,  is  at  present  susffended  for 
9  limited  time  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  the  British 
plantations,  have  all  had  the  bad  effects  of  taxes  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  produce  no  rtveaifte  to^ 
government.  Nothing  seems  necessary  for  the  repeal 
of  such  regulations,  but  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
futility  of  that  system  in  consequence  of  which  they 
have  been  established. 

Taxef(  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  are  much  higher 
in  many  other  countries  than  in  Great  Britain.  Du* 
ties  upon  flour  and  meal  when  ground  at  the  mill^ 
and  upon  bread  when  baked  at  the  oven,  take  place 
in  many  countries.  In  Holland,  the  fnoney  price  of 
the  bread  consumed  in  towns  is  supposed  to  be  doub* 
led  by  means  of  such  taxes.  In  lieu  of  a  part  of 
them,  the  people  who  live  in  the  country  pay  every 
jear  so  much  a^head,  according  to  the  sort  of  bread 
they  are  supposed  to  consume.  Those  who  consume 
wtieaten  bread  pay  three  guilders  fifteen  stivers;  a-: 
bout  six  shillings  and  nine-pence  halfpenny.  These/ 
and  some  other  taxes  of  the  same  kind,  by  raising  the 
price  of  labour,  are  said  to  have  ruined  the  greater 
part  of  the  manufactures  of  Holland  *.   Similar  taxes^ 
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though  not  quite  so  heavy,  take  place  in  the  Milanese, 
in  the  states  of  Genoa,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  in 
the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  and 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  state.  A  French  author*  of  some 
note  has  proposed  to  reform  the  finances  of  his  coun- 
try, by  substituting  in  the  room  of  the  greater  part  of 
other  taxes,  this  most  ruinous  of  all  taxes.  There  is 
nothing  so  absurd,  says  Cicero,  which  has  not  some- 
times been  asserted  by  some  philosophers. 

Taxes  upon  butchers*  meat  are  still  more  common 
than  those  upon  bread.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted, 
whether  butchers'  meat  is  any  where  a  necessary  of 
life.  Grain  and  other  vegetables,  with  the  help  of 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  or  oil,  where  butter  is  not 
to  be  had,  it  is  known  from  experience,  can,  without 
any  butchers'  meat,  afford  the  most  plentiful,  the  most 
wholesome,  the  most  nourishiilg,  and  the  most  invi- 
gorating diet.  Decency  nowhere  requires  that  any 
man  should  eat  butchers'  meat,  as  it  in  most  places 
requires  that  he  should  wear  a  linen  shirt  or  a  pair  of 
leather  shoes. 

Consumable  commodities,  whether  necessaries  or 
luxuries,  may  be  taxed  in  two  different  ways.  The 
consumer  may  either  pay  an  annual  sum  on  account 
of  his  using  or  consuming  goods  of  a  certain  kind  ; 
or  the  goods  may  be  taxed  while  they  remain  in  the 
Tiands  of  the  dealer,  and  before  they  are  delivered 
to  the  consumer.  The  consumable  goods  which  last 
a  corisMerable  time  before  they  are  consumed  altoge- 
ther/are  most  properly  taxed  in  the  one  way.  Those 

of  which  the  consumption  is  either  immediate  or 
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mor^  speedjt  in  the  other.  The  coach-tax  an4  plate.* 
tax  are  example3  of  the  former  method  of  imposing  : 
the  ^eater  part  of  the  other  duties  (^  f  ;sci9e  aud  qm^ 
toms,  of  the  latter. 

A  coach  may,  with  ^ood  manaaejnent,  laat  ten  or 
twelve  years^   It  might  he  taxed,  once  for  all,  be.- 
lore  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  coach  maker^ 
But  it  is  certainly  more  convenient  for  the  buyer  to 
pay  four  pounds  a-yev  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  *' 
ooach,  than  to  pay  all  at  once  forty  or  forty-eighfe 
pounds  additional  price  to  the  coach-maker;  gx  a  sum 
fquivalent  to  what  the  tax  is  likely  to  <:oast  him  du^ 
ling  the  time  he  uses  the  szm^  coach.    A  service  of 
plate,  in  the  same  manner,  m^y  last  more  thaa  a  cen«- 
tury.    It  is.  certainly  easier  fix  the  eonsumar  to  pay 
$ve  shillings  a  year  for  every  hwdred  ounces  of  plate^ 
Ticar  one  per  cent,  of  the  valw,  than  to  redeem  thi^^ 
Ipng  ajonuity  at  five-and.twenty  or  thirty  years  pur- 
chase, which  would^enhanceihe  pjdce  at  least  five-andr 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent^   The  different  taxe*  which 
affect  housesj  are  certainly  moi5e  coavenicnily  paid  by 
iwoderate  annual'  payments^  than  by  a  heavy  tax  of 
equal  valjueoipon  the  first  building  or  Bale  of  the  house. 
^   U  was  the  well-known  proposal  of  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  that  all  commoditieat^  ev^  those  of  wbiclithe^ 
^ns«mp*ion  is  either  imi»edi?te  or  sjpeedy*  should 
1^  taved  in  this  manj^r  j  the:  dealer  advanduf  mo 
^kingt  httt  the  consumer  payit^  ^  certain  axumalisum 
j^  the  licence  to  consume  oert^o  goods^  TJ&e  ol^je;* 
flfhif  scheme  xyas  to  promote  all  the  different  branches 
of  foreign  trade,  particularly  the  caxryju^  Ar»4^  hy 
taking  away  aU4uti6s  upon  importation  and-exporta- 
ticn,  and  thereby  enabling  the-merchai^t  to  employ  hi^^ 


whc4e  capitd  and  credit  in  tbe  purol^ase  of  goods  an4 
the  freight  of  $hipf»  no  part  of  either  being  diveTte4 
towards  tbe  advancing  of  m&i.  The  project,  how** 
ever,  pf  taxiing,  in  this  maiwer,  good^  of  imijoedi^e  Qt 
speedy  consumption,  mm^  liable  tq  the  four  £e>Uow«* 
ing  rery  important  objections.  Firrt,  the  tax  Mrovil4 
be  more  unequal,  or  not  bq  wcU  proportbped  to  th0 
e^pence  and  consumption  of  the  differemcontribqtoi^^ 
as  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  comnoiaoly  impofed-  Th# 
taxes  upon  ale,  wine,  and  spirituous  liquors,  which  ai» 
advanced  by  the  deaj^r^,  are  fiflaUy  paid  by  the  diflfe-^ 
rent  consumers,  e^factly  in  proporidoa  tp  ibm  reepec^ 
tive  consumpticm.  But  if  tb^  ta?f  were  to  be  paid  by 
purcha^ng  a  licence  to  d^iflk  those  Jiquwg,  the  a^bfl? 
would,  in  proportiofl  to  ^  cgnsumption,  be  taxed 
much  mor<9  heavily  than  tiie  drunken  ccynsumer.  A 
family  which  exercised  gr^at  bospitolity,  would  be  tai-* 
ed  much  more  lightly  than  one  who  entertained  fewef 
guests.  Secondly,  this  moduipf  taxation,  by  pAyi^Q 
for  an  annuaj,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  licence  t^  wn-» 
sume  certairf  goods,  wo4>ld  diminirfi  v^xy  much  om 
of  the  principal  coqvemeaeses  of  taiies  uppn  ^od^fji 
speedy  consumption  J  the  piee^meal  ptymei^.  In  the 
price  of  threepeqc^haifpenfty,wWchii  at  present  pai4 
for  a  pot  of  porter,  the  diflS^^nt  ta»es  upon  maJt,  jK)pf; 
aod  beer,  together  with  the  extraordiaary  profit  which 
the  brewer  charges  f0r  h^ing  advanced  tbefS,  majf 
perhaps  amount  to  aboist  thr^  halJ^pesM^.  If  a  work^ 
man  can  convenigmly  spare  those  thwe  hal%epce»  h» 
buys  a  pot  of  porter.^  If  he  cannot,  he  content?  himi* 
self  with  a  pjjw^  and,  m  a  p*pi>y  s»ved  jp  a  pejwiy  g^ti, 
he  thus  gains  a  fertbiag  by  hip^  temperaocf  •  He  payf 
the  tax  piecewmeal,^  a^  h^  ^m  i^d  t»^f  ii%  #nd 
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when  he  can  afford  to  pay  it,  and  every  act  of  pay-, 
meiit  is  perfectly  voluntary,  and  what  he  can  avoid  if 
he  chooses  to  do  so.  Thirdly,  such  taxes  would  operate 
less  as  sumptuary  laws.    When  the  licence  was  once 
purchased,  whether  the  purchaser  drunk  much  or 
drunk  little,  his  tax  would  be  the  same.     Fourthly,  if 
a  workman  were  to  pay  all  at  once,  by  yearly,  half- 
yearly,  or  quarterly  payments,  a  tax  equal  to  what  he 
at  present  pays,  with  little  or  no  inconveniency,  upon 
all  the  different  pots  and  pints  of  porter  which  he 
drinks  in  any  such  period  of  time,  the  sum  might  fre- 
quently distress  him  very  much.    This  mode  of  taxa- 
tion, therefore,  it  seems  evident,  could  never,  without 
the  most  grievous  oppression,  produce  a  revenue  near- 
ly ^qual  to  what  is  derived  from  the  present  mode 
without  any  oppression.     In  several  countries,  how- 
cver/  commodities  of  an  immediate  or  very  speedy 
consumption  are  taxed  in  this  manner.    In  Holland, 
people  pay  so  much  a-head  for  a  licence  to  drink  tea. 
I  have  already  mentioned  a  tax  upon  bread,  which,  so 
far  as  it  is  consumed  in  farm-houses  and  country  vil- 
lages, is  there  levied  in  the  same  manner. 

The  duties  of  excise  are  imposed  chiefly  upon  goods 
of  home  produce,  destined  for  home  consumption. 
They  are  imposed  only  upon  a  few  sorts  of  goods  of 
the  most  general  use.  There  can  never  be  ainy  doubt, 
cither  concerning  the  goods  which  are  subject  to  those 
duties,  or  concerning  the  particular  duty  which  each 
species  of  goods  is  subject  to.  They  fall  almost  al- 
together upon  what  I  call  luxuries,  excepting  always 
the  four  jluties  above  mentioned,  upon  salt,  soap, 
leather,  candles,  arid  perhaps  that  upon  green  glass. 
^"The  dutids  of  oustomfe -are*  much  more  ancient  than 
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those  of  excise*  They  seem  to  have  been  called  cus- 
toms, as  denoting  customary  payments  which  had 
been  in  use  from  time  immemorial.  They  appear  to 
have  been  originally  considered  as  taxes  upon  the  pro- 
fits  of  merchants.  During  the  barbarous  times  of  feu- 
dal anarchy,  merchants,  like  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  burghs,  were  considered  as  little  better  than  eman- 
cipated bondmen,  whose  persons  w^re  despised,  and 
whose  gains*  were  envied.  The  great  nobility,  who 
bad  consented  that  the  king  should  tallage  the  profits 
/>f  their  own  teniants, were  not  unwilling  that  he  should 
tallage  likewise  those  of  an  order  of  men  whom  it  was 
much  less  their  interest  to  protect.  In  those: ignorant 
times,  it  was  not  understood,  that  the  profits  of  mer- 
chants are  a  subject  not  taxable  directly ;  or  that  the 
final  paymept:of  all  stich  taxes.must  fall,  with  a  con- 
siderable overcharge,  upon  the  consumers. 

The  gains  of  alien  merchants  were  looked  upon 
more  unfavourably  than  those  of  English  merchants. 
It  was,  natv^l,  therefore,  that  those  of  the  former 
ishould  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  those  of  the  latter* 
This  distinction  between  the  duties  upon  aliens  and 
those  uponEAglish  mercTiants,  which  was  begun  from 
ignorance,  has  been  continued  from  the  spirit  of  .mo- 
nopoly, or  in  otder  to  give  our  own  merchants'an  ad- 
Vantage,  both  in  thd'Tiome.  and  in  the  foreign  market. 
'  With  thi^istinction,  the  ancient  duties  of  customs 
were  imposed  equally  upon;  all  sorts  of  goods,  neces- 
saries as^well  as  luxuries,  goods  exported  as  well  as 
goods  imported.  Why  should  the  dealers  in  one  sort 
of  gobds,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  be  more  fa- 
voured than  those  in  another  ?  or  why  should  the  mer- 
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chant  exporter  be  more  fiy0ure4  (ban  tl)e  fiterchant 
importer? 

The  ancient  customs  were  divided  into  three  brancfai. 
fs$.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  all 
those  dottes,  was  that  upon  wool  and  leather.  It  Seems 
to  hare  been  chiefljor  altogether  an  exportatioodutj^. 
When  the  woollen  manufacture  pame  to  be  establish^ 
ed  in  Englatid,  lest  tbe  king  should  lose  any  part  of 
his  cus^ms  upon  wocd  by  the  cKportation  of  wooUee 
cloths,  a  lil^e  duty  was  imposed  upoti  them.  The 
other  two  br^ches  were^  first,  a  duty  upon  wiAe, 
which  being  imposed,  at  so  much  a  ton,  w^s  called  a 
tonnage ;  and,  secondly,  a  duty  upon  all  other  goods, 
which,  being  imposed  at  so  much  a  pound  of  their 
supposed  value,  was  called  a  poundage*  In  the  forty<^ 
seventh  year  of  £dward  }II.  a  duty  (^sixpence in  th# 
pound  was  imposed  upon  all  goods  elcported  atid  ita^ 
ported,  except  wools,  wooUfislla,  leather,  and  Wines, 
which  were  subject  to  partictalar  dbties^  In  the  four- 
teenth of  Richard  IJ[.  this  duty  wni  r^dmi  to  one  shil^ 
)ing  in  the  pound ;  but  three  years  afterwards^it  wa^ 
l^n  reduced  to  i^iq)ence.  It  was  raised  to  eightpence 
in  the  second  year  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  in  the  fourth  of 
^he  sam?s  prince,  to  one  shilling.  From  this  time  t^ 
the  ninth  year  of  William  III.  this  duty  continued  at 
one  sfailliDg  in  the  pound.  The  4uties  of  tonnage 
fnd  poundage  were  generally  granted  to  the  king  by 
one  and  the  same  ttct  of  pariiament,  and  were  called 
the  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  The  subsidy 
pf  poundage  haying  continued  for  so  long  a  time  at 
pne  shilling  in  the  popnd,  or  at  five  per  cent,  a  suU 
sidy  came,  in  the  language  of  the  customs,  to  denote 
^  general  dutv  of  this  kind  of  five  per  cent.  This  sub? 


«dy,  which  is  ttow  called  the  old  subsidy,  still  cdtiti- 
Hues  to  be  levied  according  to  the  book  of  rates  es- 
tablished in  the  twelfth  of  Charles  tt.  The  method 
•of  ascertaimng,  by  a  book  of 'tates,  the  value  of  goods 
subject  to  thiiS  dnty,  is  said  to  be  older  than  the  time 
of  James  I.  The^ew  subsidy  imposed  by  the  nintk 
and  tenth  <ef  William  ill.  was  an  additional  five  pet 
<etitt.  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods.  The  one  third 
and  the  two  third  subsidy  mtdcxip  between  them  an- 
other vfii»?e  per  cent,  of  which  they  were  proportionable 
parts.  The  subsidy  of  1747  made  a  foorth  five  pet 
centr  upon  the  greater  ^art  of  goods ;  and  that  of 
U5pj  ft  fifth  upon  so|ne  paiticulaf  sorts  of  ^oodsf. 
'Besides  those  five  siAsidies,  ^  great  variety  of  other' 
duties'have^ccasionally  been  imposed  upon  particulat 
•sorts  of  goods,  in  order  sometimes  k)  relieve  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state,  and  sometimes  io  regtilate  the 
'tratde  of  the  country,  accordnrg  to  the  principles  of 
the  mercantile  system, 

That^yst^  Im^come  gradually  more -and  more  in^ 
4o  fashion.  The  old  subsidy  was  imposed  indiiSerent- 
ly  upon  exportation  as  weH  as  importation.  The  fb\a 
subsequent  subsidies,  as  well  ag  the  other  duties  which 
liave  since  been  occasions^y  imposed 4ipon  particulat 
sorts  of  goods,  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  laid 
altogether  upon  importation^  The  greater  part  ^f  the 
-ancient  duties  whicb  had  been  imposed  upon  the  ^x- 
^rtatidn  of  the  goods  of  home  produce  and  manu^ 
fafcture,  have  either  been  lightened  or  taken  away  aU 
together.  In  most  cases  they  have  been  taken  away.. 
Bounties  have  even  been  given  upon  the  exportation 
of  some  of  them*  Drawbacks,  too,  sometimes  of  the 
^hole,  and,  in  most  cases,  of  a  part  of  the  duties 
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which  are  paid  i^n  the  importation  of  foreign  goods^ 
have  been  granted  upon  their  exportation.    Only  half 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  old  subsidy  upon  importa- 
tion, are  drawn  back  upon  exportation :  but  the  whole 
of  those  imposed  by  the  latter  subsidies  and  other  im- 
posts are,  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  goods,  drawn 
back  in  the  same  manner.     This  growing  favour  of 
exportation,  and  discouragement  of  importation,  have 
suffered  only  a  few  exceptions,  which  chiefly  concern 
the  materials  of  some  manufactures.  These,  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  are  willing  should  come  as 
cheap  as  possible  to  themselves,  and  as  dear  as  possi- 
ble to  their  rivals  and  competitors  in  other  countries, 
i'oreign  materials  are,  upon  this  account,  sometimes 
allowed  to  be  imported  duty  free  ;  Spanish  wool,  for 
example,  flax  and  raw  linen  yarn.     The  exportation 
of  the  materials  of  home  produce,  and  of  those  which 
are  the  particular  produce  of  our  colonies,  has  some- 
times been '  prohibited,  and  sometiines  subjected  to 
higher  duties.    The  exportation  of  English  wool  has 
been  prohibited.  That  of  beaver  skins,  of  beaver  wool, 
and  of  gum  Senega,  has  been  subjected  to  higher  du- 
ties :  Great  J^ritain,  by  the  conquest  of  Canada  and 
Senegal,  having  got  almost  the  monopoly  of.  thpsf 
commpdities. 

That  the  mercantile  system  has  not  been  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple^  to  the  ^nual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  couptry,  I  have  erideavoured  to  show  in  the  fourth 
book  of  this  inquiry.  It  seems  not  to  havp  been  mor^ 
favourable  to  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign ;  so  far 
at  least  a^  that  revenue  depend^  upon  the  dptie^  of 
customs. 
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In  coasequence  of  that  system,*  the  importation'  c£ 
several  sorts  of  goods  has  been  prohibited  altogethei:. 
This  prohibition  has,  in  some  cases;  entirely  prevent*. 
ed,  and  in  others  has  yer^  much  diminished,  the  ^mr 
port9.tion  of  those  commodities,  by  reducing  the  im^ 
porters  to  the  necessity  of , smuggling.  It  has  entirely 
prevented  the  importation  of  foreign  woollens ;  and  it 
has  very  much  diminished  that  of  foreign  silks  and 
velvets.  In  both  cases,  it  has  entirely  atmihilated  the 
revenue  of  customs  which  might  have-  been  levied 
upon  such  importation.  ;/        . 

The  high  duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  thf 
innportation  of  many  different  sorts  of  foreign  ^oojdft^ 
in  order  to  discourage  their  consumption  in  Gflsaf 
Britain,  have,'in  many  cases,  served  only  to  encourage 
smuggling,  and  in  all  cases  have  reduced  the  revenue 
of  the  customs  below  what  more  moderate  dutiep 
would  have  aflforded.     The  saying  of  Dr  Swift^  that 
in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs,  two  ^nd  two,  instead 
of  making  four,  ,make  sometimes  only  one,  holds,  perr 
fecly  tru'b  with  regard  to  such  heavy  duties,  whict 
never  could  have  been  imposed,  had  not  the,  mercan- 
tile system  taught  us,  in  many  cas^,  to  employ  taxa- 
vtion  asaninstrume^t  not  of  revenue  but  of  monopoly, 
.  ;     The  bounties  which  are  sometimes  given  upon  the 
exportation  of  home  produce  and  manufactures,  and 
•    l^e  drawbacks  which  are  paid  upon  the  re-exportation 
of  the  greater  part  of  foreign  goods,  have  given  oppaj- 
sion  to  many  frauds,  and  to  a  species  of  smuggU^ig, 
more  destructive  of  the  public  revenue  th^n  any 
other.    In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty  or  drawback, 
the  goods,  it  is  well  known,  are  sometimes  shipped 
and  sent  to  sea ;  but  soon  afterwards  clandestinely  re- 
landed  in  some  other  part  of  the  country.  '  The  de- 


falcation  of  the  revenue  of  customs  occasioned  by 
l>outttic8  and  drawbacks,  of  which  a  great  part  are  ob- 
tained fraudulently,  is  very  gl:^at.   The  gross  pi^oduce 
<)f  the  customs,  in  the  year  which  ended  on  the^th  ef 
January  1755,  amounted  to  5,068,dOO/,    The  boun- 
ties wbdch  were  paid  out  of  this  revenue,  though  in 
that  year  there  was  no  bounty  upon  ^orn,  amounttfl 
167,800/*   The  drawbacks  whieh  were  paid  «ponde*. 
bentures  and  certificates  to  2,J  5^,800/.  Bounties  and 
drawbacks  together,  amounted  to  S3^4»6O0/.  In  coo- 
sequence  of  these  deductions,  the  revenue  of  4:he  cus- 
toms amounted  only  to  2,743,400/. ;  from  which  de- 
ducting 287,900/.  for  the  expence  of  management  in 
salaries  and  other  incidents,  the  neat  revenue  of  the 
<!UstOtti8  for  that  year  comes  out  t<»  be  2,4S5yS0Qi. 
The  expence  of  management  amounts,  in  tfei«  mtti- 
tier,  to  between  five  and  six  per  cent  ^ipon  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  customs;  and  to  something  more  than 
ten  per  cent  upon  what  remains  of  that  revenue,  af- 
ter deducting  what  is  paid  away  in  bounces  aitd 
drawbacks. 

Heavy  duties  being  imposed  upon  almost  all  goods 
imported,  our  merchant  importers  smtiggle  as  much, 
and  make  entry  of  as  littleas  they  can.  Our  merchant 
jexporters,  on  the  contrary,  make  entry^^  more  than 
fhey  export;  sometimes  out  of  vanity,  a«d  to^pasi;  v* 
for  great  dealers  in  goods  wlrich  pay  no  duty;  'and 
sometimes  to  gain  a  bounty  or  a  drawback.  Our  «t- , 
ports,  in  consequfence  of  these  diflferent  ftauds,  appear 
upon  the  custom-house  books  greatly  to  overbaknce 
cur  imports,  to  the  unspeakable  conrfbrt  of  those  po- 
Hticians,  who  measure  the  national  prosperitvby  what 
they -call  the  balance  of  trade. 
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Ali  goodi  imported^  unless  particularly  exonpted, 
and  such  exempuotis  are  not  very  numerous;  areHable 
to  some  duties  of  customs.  If  any  goods  are  import- 
^^  not  mentioned  in  the  book  of  rates,  they  are  taxed 
at  4j.  9A^.  for  every  twenty  shillings  value,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  oath  of  the  importer,  that  is,  nearly  at  five 
tubsidies,  or  five  poimdage  duties.  The  book  of  rates  is 
extremely  compreben^ve,  ^nd  enumerates  a  great  va- 
riety of  articles ;  many  of  them  little  used,  andthere- 
<fore  not  well  known.  It  is  upon  this  account  fire- 
quently  uncertain  under  what  atticle  a  particular  sort 
ci  goods  ought  to  be  classed,  and  consequently  what 
duty  ihey  ought  to  pay.  Mistakes  with  regard  to  this 
8omelimes  rmn  the  custom-house  officer,  and  frequent- 
ly occasion  much  trouble,  expence,  and  vexation  to 
the  importer.  In  point  of  perspicuity,  precision,  and 
disti^ictness,  therefore,  the  duties  of  customs  are  much 
in£fttior  to  those  of  excise. 

In  otdet  that  the  greater  part  tvf  the  members  of 
any  society  should  contribute  to  the  public  revenue, 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  expence,  it  dots  not 
seem  necessary  that  every  single  article  of  that  ex- 
pence  should  be  taxed.  The  revenue  which  is  levied 
by  the  duties  of  excise,  is  supposed  to  fall  as  equally 
updn  the  contributors  as  that  which  is  levied  by  the 
duties  of  cUMoms ;  and  the  duties  of  excise  are  im- 
posed upon  a  few  articles  only,  of  the  most  general 
use  and  c^msumption.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  that  by  proper  management,  the  duties 
of  customs  might  likewise,  without  any  loss  to  the 
public  revenue,  and  with  great  advantage  to  foreign 
^ade,  be  confined  to  a  few  articles  only. 

The  foreign  articles,  of  the  most  general  use  and 
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consumption  in  Great  Britain,  .seem  at'  present  to 
consist  chieiJy  in  foreign  wines  and  brandies;  in  some 
of  the  productions  oi  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  and'in  some  of 
those  of  the  Last  Indie  ,  tea,  coffee,  china-ware,  ^pi- 
ceries  of  all  kind  ,  s^veraT sorts  of  piece-goods,  &c. 
These  ditterent  articles  affora,  perhaps^  at  present,  the 
gveater  pa.t  of  the  revenue  which  is  drawn  from  the 
duties  of  customs  The  taxes  which  at  present  subsist 
upon  foreign  manufactures,  if  you  except  those  upon 
the  few  ccmtained  m  the  foregoing  enumeration,  have, 
the  greaterpartof  thenij  been  imposed  £o^  the  purpose, 
not  of  revenue,  but  of  monopoly,  or  to  give  our  own 
merchants  an  advantage  in  the  home-inarket.  By  re- 
moving all,  prohibitions,  and  by  subjecting  all  foreign 
manufactures  tp  such  moderate  taxes  asit  was  found 
from  experience  a§brded  upon  each  artick  the  great* 
est  revenue  to  the  public,  our  own  workmen -might 
stilLhavea-considerai^leT  advantage  in  the  hon^e-mar- 
ket ;  and  many  articles,  some  of  which  at  present  af* 
ford  no  revenue  to  goy^nment,  and  others  ^  very  in^ 
considerable  one,  might  .afford  a  v<$ry  great  one, 
•  High  taxesy  wmetimes':by.;diminighiflg  tbor  <5on* 
sumption  of  the  taxed,  co^imoditi^s,  and  §ipmedmes 
by  encouraging  smuggling,  frequently.  ^Sbrd  a  small* 
er  revenue  to  gover^ipaent  than  what.might  l>e  drawn 
from  more  moderate  tax^.        ;      ;   '^  ^  -      -  *  • 

When  the  diminution  of  revenuea^  the  effect  pf 
the  diminution  of  consumption,  there  ca,p  be  but 
one  rerjiedy,  and  th^t  is  the  lowering  of  fhe  tax. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  effect  of 
the  encouragement  given  to  smuggling,  it  may.  per* 
haps  be  remedied  in  two  ways;  either  by  diminishing 
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the  temptatioif  to  smuggle,  or  by  increasing  the  diffi- 
culty of  smuggling.  The  temptation  to  smuggle  can 
be  diniinished  only  by  the  lowering  of  the  tax ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  smuggling  can  be  increased  only  by 
establishing  that  system  of  administration  which  is 
most  propQ^r  for  preventing  it. 

The  excise-laws,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  experi- 
ence, obstruct  and  embarrass  the  operations  of  the 
smuggler,  much  more  effectually  than  those  of  the 
customs.  By  introducing,  into  the  customs  a  system 
of  administration,  as  similar  to  that  of  the  excise  as 
the  nature  of  the  different  dutjes  -C^ill  admit,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  smuggling  might  be  very  much  increased. 
This  alteration,  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  people, 
might  very  easily  be  brought  about. 

The  importer  of  commodities  liable  to  any  duties  of 
customs,  it  has  beeri  said,  might,  at  his  option,  be  al- 
lowed either  to  carry  them  to  his  own  private  ware- 
house ;  or  to  lodge  them  in  a  warehouse,  provided 
either  at  his  own  expence  or  at  that  of  the  public,  but 
tinder  the  key  of  the  custom-house  officer,  and  never 
to  be  opened  but  in  his  presence.  If  the  merchant  car- 
ried them  to  his  own  privstte  warehouse,  the  duties  to 
be  immediately  paid,  and  never  afterwards^  to  be  drawn 
back  ;  and  that  warehouse  to  be  at  all  times  subject  to 
the  visit  and  examination  of  the  custom-house  officer, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  quantity  contained  in 
it  corresponded  with  that  for  which  the  duty  had  been 
paid.     If  he  carried  them  to  the  public  warehouse,  no 
duty  to  be  paid  till  they  were  taken  but  for  home-con- 
sumption.    If  taken  out  for  exportation,  to  be  duty- 
free; proper  security  being  always  given  that  they 
should  be  so  exported.  The  dealers  in  those  particular 
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conunodities,  either  bj  wholesale  or  retail,  to  be  at  all 
times  subject  to  the  visit  and  examinaiioD  of  the  cus* 
tom-house  officer ;  aod  to  be  oUiged  to  justify,  hy 
proper  certificates,  the  payment  of  the  duty  upon  the 
whole  quantity  contained  in  their  shops  or  warehouses. 
What  are  called  the  excise  duties  upon  rum  imported^ 
are  at  present  levied  in  this  manner;  and  the  same 
system  of  administration  might  perhaps  be  extended 
to  all  duties  upon  goods  imported ;  provided  alwaya 
that  those  duties  were,  like  the  duties  of  excise,  coa-- 
fined  to  a  few  sorts  of  goods  of  the  most  general  use 
and  consumption.  If  tbcy  were  extended  to  aUnost  all 
sorts  of  dee^  as  at  present,  public  warehouses  of  su& 
ficient  extent  could  not  easily  be  provided;  add  goodw 
of  a  very  delicate  nature,  or  of  which  the  preservatioQ 
required  much  care  and  attention,^  could  not  safely  be 
trusted  by  the  merchant  in  any  warehouse  buthisown« 
If;  by  such  a  system  of  administration,  smuggling  to 
any  considerable  extent  could  be  prevented,  ev^n  un- 
der pretty  high  duties;  and  if  every  duty  was  occasion- 
ally either  heightened  or  lowered,  according  as  it  wad 
most  likely,  either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  to  afford 
the  greatest  revenue  to  the  state;  taxation  being  al^ 
ways  employed  as  an  instrument  of  revenue,  and  n&» 
ver  of  monopoly ;  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a  re^ 
venue,  at  least  equal  to  the  present  near  revenue  of 
the  customs,  might  be  drawiv  &9m  duties  upra  tbii 
importation  of  only  a  &w  aorta  of  goods  of  the  mosl 
general  use  and  consumption ;  and  that  the  duties  of 
customs  might  thus  be  brought  to  the  same  degrwof 
suojdicity,  certainty,  atxd  predsion,  as  those  of  excise. 
What  the  revenue  at  pxesent  l^ses,  by  dmwbacksupoii 
the  re^xportatioa  of  lomigff  good«^  wbkh^  ai[e  aftea^ 


wards  relanded  and  consumed  sa  hoine,  would,  muier 
tiM3  3}^ste£Qy.  be  laved  altogether  If  ta  this  saving, 
which  would  alone  be  very  c<)iisiderable,  were  added 
^b^  abolition  of  aU  bomuies  upoathe  exportation  of 
home  produce ;.  in  all  cases  m  wbicb  those  bouaties 
were  not  ii>  reality  drawbacks  of  ^me  duties  o£  e^ifle 
which  had  befi^re  been  advanced ;  it  catmot  w^U  be 
4pJi3^te4  but  that  the  neat  revenue  of  customs  mighty 
ii£ter  an  alteration:  of  this  kind^  befuUj  equal  to  wlu^ 
it  had  ever  been- before. 

If,  by  such  a  change  of  systenivthe  public  revemje 

f^Xiff^d  ixp  lossr  the  trade  and  m^au&ctures  of  the 

<MUxury  would  certainly  ^^^  ^^?  a£»mderabie  ad* 

y^^njM^gf^:  The  trade  ia the  cominodities  not  ta»d,bx 

£ir  the  greatest  numbes^  would  be  perfectly  free^  wi^ 

9Ug^  be  carriecl  o»  to  and  &om  ali  parts  of  the  w^ld 

wiih  every  poissilileadvantafe.  Among  those  cpnuno-* 

d^tk»  would  be  cc^oiprs^^kded  aU  the  o^ce^anes  of 

life,aiid  ail  the  materials  of  mann&ctui^.  Sofyxm&» 

£p9e  imppftatioo  of  the  necessaisea  o£li£^  jiedt^ced  their 

average  money  priee  in  the  hame^mariiettii  would  re* 

dh4M  (h<^  mo»ey  piiee  of  totK>i]r,  b^  withw 

m  any  respect itarealxecompenee.  UlievdilueQfttuw 

n^y  i$.  ill  pri(4)ort^t»  the  (ju^ii^ 

ol'lofe  which  ilw^  purchase.  Xhatol^  wcesaariw 

of  hiei^altogethcrkidepeiidentof  the  g^iamtiiy  oln^ 

iwsy  which ca«:  be had^cftboiK  Thp TO^^^^ 

n3Miey  pdce  of  labour  w<mld;9ec£9awily  Im  at»»adei 

W|th  a  fvoportipnabk  om  in  that  of  ^all  home^^xams^ 

&6me»f  ndwb  wo^ld  iherehj  gain  wwm  a^i^raotafr 

£p  aU  fok^nr  omsketiu  Tlte  poce  ^  wpe  o»aif«c.> 

taf:a»  wovddbe  reducei^in:  a  still  gieater  fv^f^^Umr 

Tkj  thg  fwg  importotion  of  the  caw  matciialg,  Ifrsir 

silkcould  be  imported  from  Chinaand  Indostaaduty^^ 
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free,  the  silk  manufactures  in  England  could  greatly 
undersel  those  of  both  France  and  Italy.  There  would 
be  no  occasion  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign 
silks  and  velvets.  The  cheapness  of  their  goods  would 
secure  to  our  own  workmen,  not  only  the  possession 
of  the  home,  but  a  very  great  command  of  the  foreign 
market.  Even  the  trade  in  the  commodities  taxed, 
would  be  carried  on  with  much  more  advantage  than 
at  present.  If  those  commodities  were  delivered  out  of 
the  public  warehouse  for  foreign  exportation,  being 
in  this  case  exempted  from  all  taxes,  the  trade  in  them 
would  be  perfectly  free.  The  carrying  trade,  in  all 
sorts  of  goods,  would,  under  this  system,  enjoy  every 
possible  advantage.  If  those  commodities  were  deliver- 
ed but  for  home  consumption,  the  importer  not  being 
obliged  to  advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  selling  his  goods,  either  to  some  dealer,  or  to  some 
consumer,  he  could  always  afford  to  sell  them  cheap- 
er than  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  advance  it  at  the 
inoment  of  importation.  Under  the  same  taxes,  the 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  even  in  the  taxed  com- 
modities, might  in  this  manner  be  carried  on  with 
much  more  advantage  than  it  is  at  present. 
*"•  It  was  the  object  of  the  famous  excise  scheme  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  establish,  with  regard  to  wine 
and  tobafcco,  a  system  not  very  unlike  that  which  is 
here  proposed.  But  though  the  bill  which  was  then 
brought  into  parliament,  comprehended  those  two 
xrommodities  only ;  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
meant  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  extensive  scheme 
of  the  same  kind.  Faction,  combined  with  the  in- 
terest of  smuggling  merchants,  raised  so  violent, 
though  so  iinjust  a  clamour,  against  that  bill,  that  the 


im^iiMir  fhotight  pc^erkr4tbp ft;  aod,  ftova  i  dread ' 
df  excuiiig  a  c]dim^t  o^  ihe  smite  kind^  none  of  hi» 
successdi^  hav^  daiedi  to^  resum^  the  project 

Th^  duties  \ifoti  foreign  luxuries  iitapons^d  for 
home  cdn^UfCiiptior^,  tlbidug^  tb<iy  so)ad€timea  fall  upon 
the  {$oor,  fall  princ^pafly  updti  |yMp1e  df  fflidd£big  of 
more  than  middling  lbrtU]:)e,  Sach  aie;  f6v  ^imiup^e, 
the  dme^  opoti  lb»ei^  wi^s,  i^piou  cdGbe^  ofaMoJ^i 
tea,  sdgar^^. 

i'he  dii^tie^  i^^  th^  (Cheaper  l^ttr^eis  ^  home- 
prodoee,  dei^fi^d  for  &Qme-toi^umpli0%  faXk  pmuty 
ikqMXij  tfpbu  .pdO{de  it  ^W^rkrA^  in  proportioa to ' 
their  re^pec^tive  expetice.v  The]^por  pciy  tibe  dmies 
upoWmalt,  h[^V^«<'t  s^'^l^»  VP^  ^^^  ^^  <^a^ 
sump^on :  th^  jrkfh,  upbh  bdth^  their  own  donsum^- 
uoti.aAdthc^tdf  their  ^eriraots^.      - 

The  whole  ton»umptl6ti-  of  the  mfimcff  ranks  of 
l^oplfe,  or  rf  iih«*  l^Iow  the  iniddling  r^k,  it  must 
oe  obde^e^,  i&in  ererj  ^oviiit^y  mtcb  greater,  not  on- 
ly in  ^mity>  1b^  in  value^  than  that  dfjthe  midtUsng^ ' 
^tn4  of  those  abbtethe  midc^g  rank.  The  whoki  tx^ 
yeiiGe  of  the  mfimor  k  hiucii  greater  than  that  of  the 
^periw  raises.    In  i^  first  plsite^  aknost  the  whole 
ca{4tal  of  every  coiimryisaaMUiaUyifiscribulieds^ 
tb&  inferi(^r  nankst  of  people,  as  the  wages  of  produe- 
uve  labbUrv    SedMdly^  a  g^at  part  of  the  revenue,^ 
sfrimng  {rom  tiodi  the  rem- of  land'  and  the  profits  of 
s^pck^  is  a^oal^y  dktributtd;  ami^g  the  satnq  rank, 
in  tte^i>»ages:fi(nd  maintenance  of  menikl^rvaixts^'and' 
Q\h^p  A^nprodiictiVie  lah^mmrs^   Tlurd^,-  some  part  of 
the  plofife  cl*  stock  belongs;  to.  the  same  rank,  ds  a  re-^ 
VenU¥  4ri«9g  from*  tbb  employment  of  their  small 
capitals.  The  amount  of  the  profitsJanauany-Biade  by 
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^mall  ^OfkteptTS,  tradesmev,  and  retaildrs-  of  all? 
kinds,  is  every  where  very  considerable,  and  make^ 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  annual  produce.. 
Fourthly  and  lastly,  some  |^rt  even  of  the.  rent  of  land 
belongs  to  the  same  rank ; .  a  considerable  part  to  those : 
vfho  are  somewhat  below  the.  middling  r^k,  and  a 
small  part  even  to  the  lowest  rank  ;^cammQn  labourers 
sometimes  possessing  in  {»K)perty  a&  aicre  or  two  of. 
land.   Though  the  expence  of  those  inferior  ranks  o£ 
people^  therefosoy  takiog  thenr  individually,,  is  very 
small,  yet  the  whole  massof  it,  taking  them  coyective— 
ly,  amounts  always^  to  by  much  the  largisst  portico  of* 
the  wh(^  expence  of  the  society ;-  what  rei^ains,  of 
the  annual  produceoftheland^ndlabo^rof  the  coun- 
try, for  the  consumption  of  the  superior  ranks,  being, 
always  much  less,  not  onlyin  quantity  bult'ii^  value.. 
Theta}(es  upon  expence,- thereforj^,.whioh  fall  chiefly 
upon^hat  of  the  superior  rtniks  of  people,  upon  th& 
smaller  portion  of  the  aniiual  produoe,  ate  likely  tcv 
be  much  les^  produotive,  than  either  thofi^ei  which  fait' 
indifferently  uponi  the  expence  of  all  ranks,  or  eveur 
thdse  which  fall  chiefly^upon  that  oftb^infedor  ranks;, 
than  either  those  which  fall  indifferently' upon  the 
whole  annual  produce,  or  those  which  fall  chiefly  upon* 
the  larger  portion  of  it.     The  ^xcise  upon  the  ma- 
terials and  manufacture  of  ham^e-made  fermented  andi 
spirituous  kquorsv  is,  accordmgly,  of  all  the  diflferent> 
taxes  upon-expenee,  by  fa«  the  most  productive;  and* 
tfiis  branch  of^  the  excise  faHs  very  much,  perbapsi 
principally,  upon  the  expence  of  the  Qo«Kmoi\peopte*^ 
Jn  the  year  which  ended  on  the  5th  of  July  1715^^  the: 
gross  produce  of  this  branch  of  the  excise  ampunledt 
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'  It  liiiist  always  Ud  remembered,  however,  tKat  it  is 
the  luxuries,  and  riot  the  heceissary  experice  of  the  in- 
ferior rariks  of  pfcbple,  that  ought  ever  to  be  taxei 
The  final  pay  merit  of  any  tax  iipoti  their  necessary  ex- 
f)ence,  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  superior  ranks 
of  people  J  u^on  the  smaller  portion  of  the  annual  . 
produce,  arid  not  tipbn  the  greater.  Such  a  tax  must, 
in  all  cdse^,  either  raise  thfe  wages  of  labour,  or  lessen 
the  demand  for  it.  It  could  not  raise  the  wages  of 
labour,  without  throwing  the  final  payrifieiit  of  the 
tax  upon  the  superior  rinks  oT  people.  It  could  not 
fe^seri  the  demand  for  labotir,  withotit  lessening  the 
Annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labouf  of  the  country, 
the  furid  upoh  which  all  taxes  iriiist  be  finally  paid. 
Whatever  might  be  the  state  to  which  a  tax  of  this 
kirid  reSiiced  the  demand  fpr  labour,  it  must  always 
raise  wag6s  higher  than  tHey  otherwise  would  be  iii 
thsit  statei ;  arid  the  final  payriient  of 'this  enhance- 
ment of  w%^s  must,  in  all  ca^es,  fall  upon  the  supe* 
rior  rahks  of  people. 

FermehteS  llquo'rs  brewed,  arid  spirituous  liquors 
distilled,  riot  for  sale  but  for  private  rise,  are  riot  in 
Great  iSritairi  liable  to  Sny  duties  of  excise*  I'hiaex- 
femptiori,  ot  which  the  object  is  to  sate  private  fariiilie* 
^orri  tM  odiodS  visit  &aA  examination  of  the  tax- 
gathereF,  ocCa§iori§^*the  bilrden  of  those  duties  to  fall 
frequetitlj^  tiiiicK  ligbterupon  th^  'rieh'than  upori  the 
poor.  It  is  riot;  i'lVdeed,  vfery  tottithon  to  di^il  for  pri-. 
Vi'te!  u^i'tll^ugh  it  k  dorie  ^oriieticfieS.  But  in  the  couri- 
t$y;  iriliij'^iniddting,  arid  almok'^ftriclfi^arid  great  fa- 
riiilii^^^rew  tlS^irown  beer.  Their' strolVg^er,there- 
fbre,  c6sti^  tKferti  eight  shilling^  ^  battel  less  tnan  it  c6st$ 
the  corariion  brewer,  who  mvi$i  have  Kii^ 'pt6fit  ujpoft* 
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the  tax,  as  well  as  upon  all  the  other  expence  wl^ich 
he  advances.  Such  families,  therefore,  m^sl  dvink, 
their  beer  at  least  nine  or  ten  shillings  a  barrel  cheaper 
than  any  liquor  of  the  same  quality  can  be  drank  b> 
the  common  people,  to  whom  it  is  everywhere  more 
convenient  to  buy  their  beer,  by  little  and  little,  from 
the  brewery  or  the  alehouse.  Malt,  in  the  same  man- 
her,  that  is  made  for  the  use  of  a  private  family,  is  not 
liable  to  Uie  visit  or  examination  of  the  tax-gatherer  j, 
but  in  this  case  the  family  must  compound  at  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  a-head  for  the  tax.  Seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  are  equal  to  (he  excise  upon  ten^ 
bushels  of  malt ;  a  quantity  fully  equal  to  what  all  the 
different  members  of  any  sober  family,*  men,  women^ 
and  children,  are  at  an  averse  likely  to  consume* 
But  in  rich  and  great  families,  where  cqmitry  hospi- 
tality is  much  practised,  the  malt. liquors  consumed 
by  "the  members  of  the  family  n^ake  but  a  small  part 
of  the  consumption  of  the  house.  Either  on  accpunt- 
of  this  composition,  however,  or  for  other  reasons,  it 
is  not  near  so  common  to  malt  as  to  brew  fgr  private 
use.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  equita,ble  reason,  why 
those  who  either  brew  or  distil  for  private  use  shpuld 
i^bt  be  st>bject  to  a  composition  of  the  sai^e  kind. 

A  gres^er  revenue  thap  wb^t  i^  at  pi^seot  drawn, 
from  aU  the  heavy  taxes  upon  ips^U,  beer,  and  ale, 
might  be  raised, it  b^s  frequently  bef  ix  s^id*  ^y  anxuch* 
lighter  tax  upon  malt ;  the  ftppprtntiities  pf  d?fra,ud- 
mg  the  revenue  being  much  greal^er  in  a  brewciy  th^A. 
in  a  malt-house^  j^^ani^  those  whQ  br^wfor  pdy^te  use. 
being  eXempt<^d;frQm  s^  dutip%  or  cqipi^iSiuoiJi  fdc. 
duties,  wIUcK  is-  ngt  tw  c^se  witb.  tl^e  wW  nialt 
for  priy:at(?-ti^^         r    ' 
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iti  the  porter  brewery,  of  London,  a<^iuirtcrofraalt 
is  commonly  brewed  into  more  than  two  barrels  and 
a  half,  son^times  into  three  barrels  of  porter.,.  The 
different <laxes  upon. malt  amount  to  six  shillings  a 
quarter ;  tbo»e  upon  strong  beet  and  ale  to  eight  shil^, 
lings  a  barrel.     In  the  porfer  brewery,  therefore,  the 
different  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  amount  to^ 
between  twenty-six  and  thirty  shillings  upon  the  pro- 
dace  df  a  quarter  of  malt.     In  the  country  brewery 
for  common  country  sale,  a  quarter  of  malt  is -seldom 
brewed  into  less  than  two  barrels  of  ftrong  and  one 
tarrel  of  small  beer ;  frequently  into  two  barrels  and 
a  lialf"  of  strong  beer.   The  different  taxes  uppn  small 
beer  amount  to  one  shilling  and  four  pence  p,  barrel. 
In  the  ccKintry  brewery,  therefore,  the  differfent  h^xesl 
upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  seWdin  amount  to  less  than 
twinty-thi*ee  shfllings  and  four  pehce,  frequently  to* 
twenty-six  shillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of 
malt.     Taking  th^  whole  kingdom  at  an  average, 
therefore,  the  whole  amount  of  the  duties  41  pon  malt, 
beer, "and  ale,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  twenty- 
fi>iu^^  twenty-five  shillings  upon  the  produce  of  % 
quarter  of  inalt..    But  by  taking  off  all  the  different 
duties  upon  bear  and  ale,  and  by  tripling  the  malt- 
tax,  or  by  raising  it  from  six  to  eighteen  shillings- 
Dpon  ihe  quarter  of  malt,  a  greater  revenue,  it  is  said, 
might  be  raised  by  this  single  tax,  than  what  is  at 
prfefeem  drawn  from  aH  those  heavier  taxes. 


^                    $pi%q9  OF 
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^-  -.f-  4 

|d  1772,  the  old  mak-tax  produce4 

722,023  II  II 

'  The  additional             -  '  ' 

S56i17^    1    9^ 

In  1773*  the  old  tax  prodaced 

561,627    3     ji 

The  additional            . 

278,656  15     3i 

|n  1774,  t|>€  old  tax  prodsced 

024.^1417    5i 

The  additional 

3 10,74  J    2    ?i 

In  1775,  the  old  tax  produced 

65W57    0    H 

'               The  additional     '    *  - 

323.7I5  »2  6i 

Average  of  these  four  years 

|n  1772,  the  country  excise  produced 
The  London  brewery 

In  1773,  the  country  excise 

''    The  London  brewery 

In  1774,  the  country  excise 

TJie  London  ^)rcwcry 

In  1775*  the  country  excjse 

The  London  brewery 


Average  of  these  four  years 
To  which  adding  the  average  malt -tax,  or 


The  whole  amount  of  those  different 
'  taxes  comes  out  to  be         -  ' 
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j^ut  by  tripling  the  ma^t-trnx,  or  by* 
raising  it  from  six  to  eighteen  -^'^  ' 
lings  upon  the  quarter  of  malt, 
3ingle  tSL%  woiitld  produce 

A  sum  which  exceeds  the  foregoing  hj 


or  by") 

n  shil-  / 
t,  that  r 
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oi 

958,895     3 

OtV 

408,260    7 

i,245,?o8     3 

405,408  1^ 

itH6>i73  H 
320,601  18 

«»«?4»5?3    $ 
463.6^    7 

3    . 
3 

5* 

1 

4)6,547»^32^'9 

»i 

1,636,958    4 

2.595.«5J    1 

9M 

,    1 

^1876,%    9    o^ 
28o,8j2 
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Under  the  old  malt-tax,  indeed,  is  comprehended  a 
tax  of  four  shillings  upon  the  hogshead  of  cyder,  and 
another  of  ten  shillings  upon  the  barrel  of  mum.  la 
^774,  the  tax  upon  cyder  produced  only  3,083/.  Qs^  8rf. 


In  prbM^ly  Mti^mewliit  sh6^^  it0  usual  amount; 
aU  flic  different  feaxes urpten  cyder  having,  that  year; 
prodaqed  kbis  thaii  otdihiary.  QDhe  tax  upon  mum, 
thbi^  tnuoh  heariery  ds^^tiil  lesa.prodactiVe^  on  ac- 
count of  ike  smallepconiiumpili^n  of  that  liquor.  But 
to  balance  whatever  may  be  the  ordinary  amount  of 
those  twotate^  there  isMcom^rehended  under  what  is 
calkdithe*couotryejcci8e,  first,  the  old  exci.%  of  six 
shillings^ndeight-peiice  upon,  the  hogshead  of  cyr 
der ;  45ecoiidly,  a  like  tax  of  six  shillings  and  eighu 
pence  upemtheJiagshead^c^  verjuice;  thirdly,  another 
0f  eight  shiUitigs  and  mne-^e«ioe' upon  the  hogshead 
of  vipegae;;  and,  lastly,  a  fb^vth  tax  of  eleven-pencc 
upon  ihejgailtMi  of  ml^d^r  metheglin.  The  produce 
of  1  those  difierem  tasees  will  probably  much  more  than 
counierbalasice  thatof  Ube  duties  imposed;  by  what 
is  called  theiann^al  maitrtaK  upon  cyder  and  mum. 
•  Malt  is  consumed,  not  only  in  the  brewery  of  beet 
and  -ale,  but  rn  the  mariafaetvff^  of'  low  wines  and 
spirits.  If -the  malfe*tax  w^e  totre  raised  to  eighteen 
ihiilings  upon  the  quarter,  it  ^inight  be  necessary  to 
make  seme  abatemcmt  in  the  different  excises  which 
are  impotod  upon  ikoEfe  partieuiar  sorts  of  low  wines 
and  spirits,  of  which  m^t  makers  any  part  of  the  ma<* 
terials.  In '  what  ^re  called  mali  spkils,  it  makes  corni^ 
monly  but  a^hird  part  of  the  niaterials ;  the  other 
two  thirds  being  eitJier  raw  barley,  or  o?e  third  badey 
and  <uie  third  wheat.  lathes  distillery  of  malt  spirita, 
both  the  opportunity  and  the  temptation  to  smuggle 
are  much  greater  than  either  in  a  brewery  or  in  a 
malt-^hduse;  the  opportunity,  on  account  of  the  small- 
er bulk  and  greater  Value  of  th^  commodity ;  and  the 
^temptation,  on.  account  of  the' superior  height  of' the 


S6^  lamtfrg  o?   :  .^.r^ 

duties, which aaK)xiot to Ss.lOyd*.  upoatbe jgAlioo df 
$pims.  fiy  iwxeast^g  tbe  d^ies  upon  mak,  asiA  re4 
daciog  those  upon  the  dtiHiJJfiry,  hoth  the  oppottu* 
nities  and  the  tetnpution  to  sqnuggte  would  be  <ti^ 
minished,  which  might  occaaion  a  gtiii  futthecaug^ 
mentation  of  rev^uie. 

It  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  policy  of  Gteat 
Britain  to  discourage  the  consumptioa  of  spitttuous  ]i* 
quors,  on  account  of  their  supposed  tendfflicjrtDruixi 
the  health  and  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  :tfaet:!(»ixmen 
people.  According  to  th]3  policy,  the  abatement  of 
the  taxes  upon  the  distillery  ougfatnot  to  be  sd  ^^etl 
as  to  reduce,  in  any  re^ct^  the  pace  of  those  Uquortu 
Spuituousliquors  might  remain  as  dear  as  ever;  whiie» 
at  the  same  time,  the  whdesome  and  invigorating 
liquors  of  beer  and  ale  mi^t  be  considerably  reduced 
in  their  price.  The  people,  might  thus  be  in  part  re4 
lieye4  from  ooe  of  the  bwdens,  of  wi^ch  they  at  pre- 
sent complain  the  most;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
revenue  might  be  con^idembly  augmeobedi. 

The  objections  of  Dr  Davenant  to  this  alteraticm^iti 
the  present  system  of  excise.duties,  seem  to  be  with^ 
out  foundation.  Those  objections  are^  that  the  tas^ 
in^ad  of  dividing  itself,  as  SA  present,  pretty  equally 
upon  the  profit  of  the  maltsyter^  upon  that  of  the 
brewer,  and  upon  that  of  the  r^aikr,  would,  ^o  Aa 
9s  it  affected  prc£t«  fall  altogetber  upon  lihfit  of  the 
maltster ;  that  the  maltsfeer  could  not  so  e»ily  .get 

*  Though  the  dutiet  directlf  impoaed  upctt  proof  ipldtt  b; 
mount  only  to  2/.  6d.  per  gaUoo,  thcsc^  a4d«4  ^  ^^^  i^^  ai^ 
the  low  wipes,  from  which  they  are  diatilUd,  amoHot  to  ^*  ^^ff^ 
Both  low  'wincB  and  proof  spirits  arc^  to  prevent  frauds,  now 
rated  according  to  what  they  gauge  in  the  wash . 


liack  dii  nmotmt  5sf  tine  tax:  in  ibt  tdv^dsd  pdce  of 

^is  ladt,  as  the  lirewief  ami  retailer  in  the  ad^ranced 

prkre  of  t&eir  liqtusor ;  add  ttet  &o  heavy  a  lax  dpod 

famlt  mights  rtdube  the  'rebt  tnd  pro&  of  barley  iaodl 

'     Nbi^catt  ever  ^c^uce,fi»  any  c0ifekienri)lctm 

the  ia^  of  profit  in  any  piartic\ilar  txa<&,  which  nm4 

atorajhi  kjeep  in  level  wit^  other  trades  in  tl^  neighs 

l>oiirioeid.    The  present  duties  upon  malt^  beer,  and 

ale,,  do  jsK}&  aSbct  the  prdfos  ef  the  dealers  ifa  those 

boisnodities,  Who  aU  get  bac^  the  tns  ^itfa  an  ad^ 

ditiianjil  pi-ofiU  in  the  enhanced  price  df  their  goodk 

A  tax,  indeed,  may  rendenr  ihe  goods  upcnr  Which  it 

is  imposed  so  dear,  as  ti> /difotDidi  the  conshm^tim 

q£  lltefn.     But  tfik  consuynaf ^on  nf  mak  ier  in**^ak  }il 

qoors;  ;and  a  tax  of  eighteen shilings  iq>on  the  qcfai^ 

ier  ^mah  could  not  well  rendor  those  Hquois  dearet 

than  the  difl^reoat  taxies,  afianiRriiigto  twenty^ur  or 

twenty*£ve  shiilii^,  do  at  pcesent.    Those  liqdofs^ 

on  the  coiitrary,  v^ould  probably  become  cheaper^ 

and  the  consuinption  of  tlKot  would  be  more  Itl^^ 

to>iherea8e  than  to.diiraiiish^  *         . 

It  iaidil:  Drery  ewy  to  undeestand,  why  it  shoaldbe 
knore  diffiduk.&rthe  makster  to  get  back  eigtoeea 
ahiUings  in  the  advanced  price  of  his  malt,  thah  it  is 
•tt  present  for  the  brewer  to  get  baclc  twenty-fiotor  or 
tvveoty-fire,  sometiines  thirty  shilKngt,  in  tttat  df  hid 
Hqcior.  The  mi^tster^  indeed,  instead  of  a  tax  of  si:t 
strings, waukLbenbliged  to  advance  one  of  ^ghteeti 
fifhillings  upon  erery  quarter  of  malt  But  the  bf^^wer 
is  at  present  obliged  to  adranee  a  tax  of  twienty-four 
or  twenty*five,  sometimo  tfao^y  shillings,  upon  every 
ijuarter  of  thalt  which  he  brews.  It  could  not  be! 
more  inctmrenient  for  the  maltster  to  advance  a  lighter 


lUx^'Aarik^is at  present  fi»r  thebreWer  to ^adrbmre  « 
Jieavier  one.  The  maltster  doth  notalwoys  keep  in 
his  grsnames  a  stock  of  mak  which  it  Wiil  require  a 
longer  time  to  dispose  of,  than  the  stobk  of  beer  and 
ale.whioh  the  bfe^^er  ^nequentlgr  keeps  in  his  cellars* 
Tfee  former,  therefore^  may  frequently  get  tSae  netums 
cf  hitf^anKMiey  as^  soGtita  the  latter. '  'fi«it  whatever  in- 
con  venieiicy  sight  arisertb  the  makster  from  being 
obliged  to  adiKOice  a  iieaTier  tax,  it  'conld  leasSy  be 
remedied^  by  grantinsg  hkni  a  )few  months  ionger  credit 
llian  is  at  present  commeoly  gimen. to  tbe  brewer. 

NotSnngrtould  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  ^bar- 
2cfy  knd,  ifrhidh  Adjoot  reduce  the  demand  for  bar- 
ley. Bat  a  change  of  system,  which  reduced  the 
dtHtics'jtipoR-a'  quarter  of  malt  biewed  into  beer  and 
«k,  Irooi  twenty-foixr  and.  4;w^t9^i^fiye 'slHUirtgs  to 
/eiighteen  shillings,  would  be  mere  iike^  to  iiicrease 
tban  diminish  that  demand.  T%e  rent<and  profit  of 
barley  land^  besides,  must  .aWays^be  nearly  equal  to 
tho0e  of  other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well  cuhi- 
i^ated  land.  If  they  were  less,  ^some.  pail  of  the  bar« 
ley  land  would  soon  'be  turned  lo'  some  ^Aer  pur- 
pose; and  if  they  were  greater,  more  dand  would 
^ooh'be  turtied  to  the  raisfn)^  of  Parley.-  iWhen  the 
ordinary  price  of  any  particular  ^Hbdiice^iiand  is  at* 
what  may  be  called  a  rnodopoly:  pdce, atax  upon  it 
necessarily  seduces  the  rent  land  jpro£t  of  the  latd 
whicli grows Jt.  A  tax  upon  tire :ptoduoe,c£*tha9e 
f>re<;iOU«  vineyards^  erf  which  tbewineifeUe  so  miicb 
short^  thr  effeotual  demand,  thfat  iti^jpritre^is  always 
aboTe  the  natural  proportion  to  that  of /die  produce 
ipf  oth^r  equally  fertile  and: equally  well  cuWvatefl^ 
44Uid^  would  iit^essaxily  reduce  the  reotand  profit  of 


^oge  vmej^df.  TT^c  pnj^^.  th^  WW  ^uig.  al- 
ready the  highest  tha^  could  ^  g<A  for  the  quaotity 
<pommoi;il7  ^pt  ^  fO^rl^et,  it  coulfi  not  be  rased  high- 
er without  diminisbiog  that  quant^y  ^  and  tjbe  quanti^ 
ty  coidd  fif>t  be  ^mii^ished  ^itbflut  still  greater  loss^ 
b^ause  t^e  lands  could  not  he  tume^  tQ;apy  other 
squally  y^duable  produc|s.  Thp  yrhp|e  wfigljt  of  the 
t^x,  tb^^ore,  would  fall  i|poa  the  rent  and  proilt;. 
properly  upon  th^  rei^t  of  thp  yipeyar^*  Whpnitfe^ 
be^  projiosed  tq  lay  any  new  tax  upon  fugar,  oqr- 
i^ugar  plantf n;  haye  ficeq^qfitly  foippl^e^  t^tthe: 
whole  weijgUt  qf  such  taxe^  ^eU^  i^ot  upon-ilie  cc^ijis^m- 
er,  butupontlie  produc(^>;  they  never  haviiigtbeePi  ^ 
able  to  r^is^  the  p^ce  of  their  ma^v  af^ip  i^p  tax» 
higher  than  it  w^  before.  T^c  price  had,  ]|t^^^»  bfir 
fbire  tbe.tfXt  bwn  a  monopoly  pricey  ap4  the  arg^^- 
naent  addufed  to  show  that. sugar  w^  ap  iminroper 
subject  of  :Uxatioi[i>  4eipqnstrate4,  perhaps^  t||atit  ,w(M 
^  proper  ,Qqe ;  the  gains  of  naonopplitts^  w-bepefser, 
they  can  be  come  at,  beipg  certainly  of  alj  sub*, 
jects  the,  niost  proper.  Bu^  the  ordinary  pi jjce  of  J)ar*t, 
ley  has  never  been  a  monopoly  price  ^  and  the  r^at; 
^d  profit  of  barlejr  lan4  have  nf  ver  bcjen  a^pi^^  tl^ear. 
natural  proportion  (o  those  qf  other  eqjiaUy  fertjij^  a^d. 
equally  well  cultivated  Und,  .  The.  di^erfsn^^  u^tfi, 
which  have  been  imposed  iipoi^  npiab;,  beer, , and  aile^ 
Imve  never  lowered  the  price  of  barley ;  hayetn^yer* 
reduced  the  Jrcnt  and  profit  of  barley  lan4.  Th?  pfk^ : 
of  malt  to  tb^  brewer  has  constantly  risen  in  propc^^ 
lion  to  the  jt^es  imposed  upoitii^;  and,  t^ilf^ei  ta^ei^. 
together  with  the  different  duties  ijippn  beer  andale^ 
l^y^  constantly  either  raised  t^  prifie,  or^  what  p»qg^, 
to  the  same  thing,  reduced  the  quality  of  those  cpnv: : ' 
^odities  to  the  consumer*  The  final  payment  of  those 


taites  has  firffed^wistahfl^iipciti  thecotisiftncr,  antf 
not  iJpon  the  ptodticef.'  ^ 

The  only  pt6p\tHktiy  to  stiffer  ty  the  change  of 
syetetn  here  proposed,  ttfc  those  who* brew  for  theif 
owrt  private  ose.  But  the  cxetnptiot,  wHich  this  ^u- 
periot-  rank  of  people  at  present  enjoy,  from  very 
heavy  faxea  1^•hich  krt  paidhy  the  poor  labourer  and 
artificij;:,  is  ^surely  tnost  unjust  and  unequal,  arid  xJught 
to  be  t^ken  a^-ay,  even  though  this  change  tvasncvet* 
to  tafc^  place.  It  has  probably  been  the  iriteftst  of  this 
^petkn^  order  of  peopfe,Tibirevir,\vhich^fias  hitherttr 
prevented  a  change  of  System  that  ccnlld  not  VeB  fait 
both  to  increase  the  rdi'etiue  and  to  iteHeViftfie  people. 
.  Beside^  such  duties  as  th6^e  of  ctostoriiar  attft  eiicise 
above  taentioned,  there  ate  several  otheH  tvhich  af- 
fect th6  i^rlce  of  g0(^ij  ni«re  urie^tfeHy  ailtf  ^nibre  in- 
directly. OftMs ikirtcf  are- th^  dtities  Whijth'in  French 
dre  called' jp&ges,wiricij  in  old  Saxon  tirties  were 
cfalled  tbe  duties  of  passage,  and  which  seimtohave 
been  originally  established  fbr  the  sanie  purpose  as 
our  turnpike  tolls,  or  the  tolfe  upon  oi;r  canals  and 
liavigable  rivers,  for 'the  ominte  nance  ot  the  rpad  or 
of  the  navigation.  Tfios^e  'duties;  when  applied  to 
such  purposed,  are  most  properly  Imposed  acjcpf^ing 
to  the  bulk  or  weight  of  tW  good^.*  'As  they  were 
originally  local  and*  jiirothicial  dutife,  dppiicabVtp* 
local  fend  povincial  ptrposds,  the  adinittistratibn  of 
them.\Vte,  in  most  eases,  entrusted '  tb  the  particular 
town,  parish,  or  lordship,  ih  which  they  were  levied ; 
such  communities  beitig,  in  some  way  or  other,  sujp- 
posed  to  be  accountable  fbr  the  appHcatidn.  The  so- 
vereign, ^ho  i«  altogiether  unaccountable,  has  in  ma-' 
py  countries  assumed  to  himself  the  administration  of 


CH.  V.  fv^u:  l^jE-^^E. 

fhoe^.dvcd^.;  ^^d.\^Vif^■sP^  i^  wa9St  cases  e^r ' 
Ji^ct^ed  Yj?!^  ipVpK t^e  4utj^r)^,^^  ^  nitixiy  entireiy 

JGre^  Bxit^B  ?^"M  ^^'?^ biec^ipj^oi^e  ©t  the  resources 

of  gQvemme^t,,  we  i^^^.lw'ft  ty  the.ej^ample  of 

roauypther  i^gtjc^vs,  vthatwpi^dprqbably  be'tjiecon* 

sequence    Su^tdk,  nq  dpiibt^a^e  fti^ally  p^d  by 

the  cpnsuwr ;  bub  the  cQ^[^^UK^is^^UQt  u^^^d^ii^pro* 

pq^-tipn  to  bi^^^gew?,  whe^^  yays,'  pot. according 

tp  the  val^e^  but  accofdi^  .^?>-he  bvjk,  or  weijgbt  of 

wb^  |?e  cflp^iimes,    Wheu.^h  dixies  affiipjociedt 

RPt  ^cic9^4iog  tg^^be ^ bu)Jf  q^  ,wf  if  bty  bu*  according  to 

the  suf  pQWid  v^in?  pf  Mr^.  ©^s?  :^h^  bec^wjc  pfoper* 

ly  ^  ^rt  ^f  inlatfiA  cMstofas  or  .eai9iseSy  wbichr pb?tf nek 

very  mfic^jtJi^^most.iiTffQrtatttpf  gli  braiiei^p  of  com< 

merely  ^^^e.^^eriqrc^  , 

In  ,fonje  s^fli^  s^tes,  4*^19?  siipil^w^  .19  tjio^  jp^ssagj^ 

dui^esaie  ippp^ed  lygoi^goodft^ajri^d  -M^foss  the  ter^ 

ritory^  atber  i^y  land  w'by  Vftt^»  fi^^o^  c>pe  foreign 

•^;Quptry  tp  .a»pt;ber .     Xbe^  ^r^  il>  apme  countri^f 

i^Jipd  tr^u,^bi^s,  ..Some  of -t|ip  Uttte  It^^inn  sta^ejj 

whjjeU  are  sUuated-  ugo^.the  ]^q,  sjiiidtbe  {ivei[s. which 

r^  into  it,.^4<^ivje  scjoje  revenue  feoK^  duties;  of _th^ 

kipd,  whic^  .^»f  F#  ^^Sf tb^j  W  ^c^g^^^t  -^^^ 

which vtPi&^^s,^ff;e^.j^i¥  only  du^^^Jli^^^'St^ 

c^p  fwpase,  Hppp,  ^b^^bifc^s  of  aft9t^p}y  witbput  obs 

sj^pjo^  in  Ao^  ,i«fPfict  the Jn4j*j^^i^  pf 

ip  owq.  ..  Xbe  nwt  ^^por^ftt:  4 W^rdfifX:  ^^^  S^. 

WM  :  is*  tb^',l^igdj,^ J^  i^HS  9^  P^n^ri  Vfqq 

.5Lliiperai^|hij>^w^i^  pw^.tj^^gugJ^ilhsjIS^qn     :J 

^.Sucht^s^j9pJa3^\jrie^  .^&.4^  fl^^ieRcSajrtjqf 

^  duiif 's,.9f  cijf t^iy§^^ ^xc%^^  thqvigfet)^y  *WfaB 

^.^,4  ^?.P#  fi^%^oi6vj%ut^jtiHr  {fttjij^oft;:fe, 


S6^  •  feoTJkcES  or  I,  v; 

whoever  consumes  lUt  commodities  tipoii  wfich  the/ 
are  impcteed;  jet  they  do  ndt  always  fall  equally  or 
propottiotially  Upon  the  revenue  of  e^ery  Individuals 
As  every  man's  humbur  regulates  thfe  degree  of  his 
consumption,  ev^ry  man  contributes  rather  accord- 
ing to  his  humour,  than  in  proportion  to  his  revenue! 
the  profui^e  contribute  more,  the  parsimonious  less; 
than  their  proper  proportion.    During  the  minority 
of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  he  contributes  commonly 
Very  little,  by  his  consuniption,  tcfwards  the  Support 
of  Uiat  state  from  Whose  protection  he  derives  a  great 
revenue.    Those  who  live  in  another  countiy  contrii 
bute  nothing  by  their  consumption  towards  the  sup^ 
port  of  the  goVemmem  of  that  coutftry,  iii  which  is 
situated  the  source  of  their  revenue.  If  in  this  lattef 
country  there  should  be  titi  laiid-ta*,  nor  aiiy  consi^ 
derable  duty  upon  the  transference  eithcir  of  mofve- 
able  or  immoveable  property,  as  is  the  case  iti  Iri!- 
land,  such  absentees  may  derive  a  great  revenue  fr6ni 
the  protection. of  a  government,  to  the  support  of 
which  they  do  not  contribute  a  single  shilling.  ThiS 
inequality  is  likely  to  be  greatest  in  a  country  of 
which  the  government  is,  in  some  respects,  §ubbrdi- 
nate  and  dependant  lipon  that  of  Some  other.    The 
people  who  possess  the  moSt  extensive  property  in  th^ 
dependant,  will,  in  this  case,  geheraliy  ehoose  to  Kve 
in  thfe  govtrtiiiig  country.*  Ireiahd  is  precisely  in  thil 
situation  J  atid  we  cabiiot  thtfitefbrc  wonder,  that  the 
proposjd-cf  a  tax  upon  absentees  should  bfe  so  very  . 
popular  in  that  couhtry.    It^  tiAght,  perhaps,  be'  ic 
little  diflictilt  to  ascertain,  cithfcr  whaft  sort,  Or  what 
degree  of  abscace,  would  strbjett  i  man  to'  be  taxfetf 
as  an  absetitee,  ot  at  what  precise  tinie  the  taisf  Should 
«ithcT  begin  at  tnd«'  if  you  except,  howeiver;  thii^ 


Tjery  pecisiiar  situation,  aay  inequality  in' the  lEontri* 
butionofiindividuals,  which,  can  arise  fiom  ;such*taxeSy 
is  much  moBe.  than  compensited  hy  the  vei^  ci];ci^« 
stance  whkh  occasions  that  inequality  >  the  Gii3cuni«^ 
stance  that  every  man'fe^  contributian  i»  altogether  vo- 
luntary ;.  it  being  altogether  in  his  power,,  either  to 
Gonsuoie,.  or  m)t  to  consume,  the  commodity  taxedw 
Where  sucb  taxes,  therefore,  are  propirly  asse^ted^ 
and  upon  proper  commodities,  they  are  paid,  with  less 
grumbling  than  any  other*  When  they  are  advanced 
by  tbe-meiehant  ocmanufacturcr^  the  consumer,  wha 
finally  pays  thdm,  soon  comes  to  <»}nfbund  them  with 
^he  price  of  the  commodities,  and  almost  forgets  that 
he  pays  any  tax. 

!^h  taxes  are,  or  may  be,  jKrfectly  eertain ;  on 
may  be  assessed, 'so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning; 
either  what  oi^t  to  be  paid,. or' when  it  ought  to  be 
paid  ;  concerning  either  the  quantity  oc  the  time  of 
payment.  Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  sometimes 
ke,  ekher  iu«  the  dnties  of  customa  in  Great  Britain^ 
or  iaother  dutie&of  the  same  Jkind  in  other  aoiuntries^ 
it  cannot  arise  from! the;  nature  of  those. duties^  bu(r 
{roznthe  unacaiarate^r  lanslrilfal  maimer  in  .whkk 
tbe>IftWth^impo^  theafi.  is  expressed,  .v  .  .'  ..  ^ 
.  Tzsck  upon  Jboxuriea  geDenrll;^  aire^  and  always  ma^ 
bej.paitit.pietre^ine^l,  or  iaiiproparticffli;a8  the  oontribun 
HOTS  have  occasion  tap^icfaase.  the  goods  v^n  which 
t^yai^ imposed!.: In  the: time.andmodeof. payment,, 
they  ard,  or  TOay  l^te^  q£  alltaxes  the  moat  eonveaientw^ 
Updn  the  v^lKilr,  sucl^  taxes,  therefoiiey  are  perhaps^  aa- 
agreeable  to  the  ti^reefirst  of  th?  four  general  m^jppjs 
concerning"  ta^cgtipfl,  ^  as !  any .  other*  IC^ey  offend  i% 
every  reject  against  the  fourth- 


sinmcis  br    .  b.  r^ 

.  Such  taxes,  m  pro^artioa  to  what  they  bring  into 
the  public  treasury  of  the  state,  ^ways  take  out,  or 
keep  out  of  tfate  pockets  of  the  pec^xle,  more  than  aU 
most  any  other  taxes.  They  seem  to  do  this,  iti  all  tbe 
four,  different  wa;ys  in  which  is  is  pos^l^e  to  do  it. 
'  First,  the  krying  of  sxith,  tax^s,  even  when  im- 
posed in  the  most  judicious  manner,  req^uires  a  g^eat 
manbieif  of  custom-bouse  and  excise  officers,  whose 
salarief  krii  pier^uisites  are  a  re^  tax  upon  the  peo- 
flsi  winch  brings  nothing  into  the  treasury  of  the 
itat^.  This  e:i  pence,  however,  it  miist  be  acknow-' 
iedged,  r^  ware  moderate  in  Great  Britain  than  in. 
moA  tfthtr  Countries;  .In  the  year  which  ended  on 
the  6th  of  Jidy  1775,  the  gross  produce  of  the  dif- 
ferent duties,  under  tli&  management  of  the  com- 
missioners of  excise  inf  £hgiai^,  amounted  to 
&407>3fl*'-  I8^*  8t^»  which»  was  levied  at  an  ex- 
jlbtict  of  litde  flfiore  than  fifrtf  and  a  half  per  cent.' 
From  ibEis  gross  {>roduee,  however,  thcxt  must  be  de- 
ducted what  WIS  paidawaiy  in  Votaries  and  draw« 
backs  upon  the  exportation  of  ex^isescble  goods, 
which  will  reduce  the  neat.  {nt)dace  below  five  mil- 
lions*. The  levying  of  the  salt  duty,  and  eoteise  duty ^^ 
but 'under  a  different  management,  iff  much  more  ex- 
psxmrt.  The  heat  revenue  of  the  ciistoms^  does  not 
amount  4;o4Wa  nidllions  wald^  half,  whick^is  livied  at 
m  ebrpimcb 'of  mott  than,  ten  per  i;em.  in  the  salaries 
of  officers,  an(l  other  incMems.  fiut  t3ie^  perquisites, 
of  CttSlom'Jiouse  ol&exs  tfte.everyi^^  great- 

er than'  thirir  salaries;:  at  some  pbr£i  miat  tham  dou^ 

0  .  * 

,   III  1^ I      >    i>>      ,,f  [■■]    ■ > <  ■     '*        '•    ■     ■  »i     »     'm. I  J   ■'  ■!    ■,■    ■  ■. .     . 

*  The  neat  produce  of  that  year,  after  deducting  aff  expences 
ind  ^b\«^bcei^  attbuiiterd  to  4*975,6/2/.  rgr/.  6(t. 


GH.,iU  PUBUC   REVENUl:. 

ble  or  triple  thode  salaries.  If  the  salaries  of  officer^ 
^nd  other  incidents,  therefore,  apfiount  to  mote  than 
ten  per  cent^  upon  the  neat  revenue  of  the  customs, 
the  whole  expence  of  levying  that  reveaue  tnay 
anaount,  in  Salaries  an^  perquisites  together,  to.  tUote 
than  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  The  oiBcers  of  ex* 
cise  receive  few  or  no  perquisites ;  atid  the  admini* 
stratioii  of  that  branch  of  the  revenue  being  of  more 
recent  establishment,  is  in  general  less  corrupted^  thaiflt 
that  of  the  customs,  into  which  length  of  time  has  in- 
troduced and  authorised  many  abuses.  By  charging 
upon  m^lt  the  whole  revenue  which  is  at  present  levied 
by^the  diflferent  duties  upon  malt  and  malt  liqiiors,  a 
saving,  it  is  supposed,  of  more  than  X.  50,000,  might 
be  mdde  in  the  annual  expence  of  the  excise.  By 
confining  the  duties  of  customs  to  a  few  sorts  of  goods* 
and  by  levying  those  duties  according  to  the  excise 
laws,  a  much  greater  saving  might  probably  be  made 
in  the  annual  i^xpence  of  the  customs. 

Secondly^  ^uch  taxes  necessarily  occasion  ijome  ob- 
struction or  discouragement  to  certain  branches  of  in- 
dustry. As  they  always  raise  the  price  of  the  commo- 
dity taxed,  they  so  for  discourage  its  consumplibn, 
and  consequently  its  production.  If  it  is  a  commo- 
dity of  home  growth  or  manufactute,  less  kbour 
comes  to  be  employed  in  raising  and  producirig  it. 
If  it  is  a  foreign  commodity,  of  which  the  tax  in- 
creases in  this  manner  the  price,  the  commodities  of 
the  same  kind  which  are  made  at  home  may  thereby, 
indeed,  gain  some  advantage  in  the  home-market,  and 
a  greater  quantity. of  donicstic  industry  may  thereby 
be.  turned  toward  preparing  them.  But  though  this 
rise  of  price,  in  a  foreign  commodity,  may  encourage 
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domestic  industry  in  one  particular  branch,  it  neces- 
sarily discourages  that  industry  in  almost  every  other. 
The  dearer  the  Birmingham  manufacturer  buys  his 
foreign  wine,  the  chfsaperhe  necessarily  sells  that  part 
of  his  hardware  with  which,  or,  what  domes  to  the 
•ame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  he  buys  it.  That 
part  of  his  hardware,  therefore,  becomes  of  less  value 
to  him,  and  he  has  less  encouragement  to  work  at  it. 
The  dearer  the  consumers  in  one  country  pay  for  the 
surplus  produce  of  another,  the  cheaper  they  neces- 
sarily sell  that  part  of  their  own  surplus  produce  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price 
of  which  they  buy  it.  That  part  of  their  own  surphts 
produce  becomes  of  less  value  to  them,  and  they  have 
less  encouragement  to  increase  its  quantity.  All  taxes 
upon  consumable  commodities,  therefore,  tend  to  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  productive  labour  below  what  it 
otherwise  would.be,  either  in  preparing  the  commo- 
dities taxed,  if  they  are  home  commodities;  or  in  pre- 
paring those  with  which  they  are  purchased,  if  they 
are  foreign  commodities.  Such  taxes,  too,  always 
alter,  more  or  less,  the  patural  direction  of  naticmal 
industry,  and  turn,  it  into  a  channel  always  different 
from,  and  generally  less  advantageous,  than  that  in 
which  it  would  have  run  of  its  own  accord. 

Thirdly,  the  hope  of  evading  such  taxes  by  smug- 
gling, gives  frequent  occasion  to  forfeitures  and  other 
penalties,  which  entirely  ruin  the  smuggler;  a  person 
who,  though  no  doubt  highly  blameable  for  violating 
the  laws  of  his  country,  is  frequently  incapable  of  vio- 
lating those  of  natural  justice,  and  would  have  been, 
in  every  respect,  an  excellent  citizen,  had  not  the  laws 
»f  his  country  made  that  a  crij[ne  which  nature  never 
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meant  to  be  so.    In  those  corrapted  gov^rhMferits, 
where  there  is  at  least  a  general  suspicion  of  much 
imnecessary  expence,  and  great  misapplication  of  the 
public  revenue;  the  laws  which  guard  it  are  little  re* 
spected*    Not  inany  people  are  scrupulous  about 
imuggling,  when,  without  perjury,  they  can  find  an/ 
easy  and  safe  opportunity  of  doing  so.    To  pretend 
to  have  any  scruple  about  buying  smuggled  goods, 
though  a  manifest  encouragement  to  the  violation  of 
the  revenue  laws,  and  to  the  perjury  which  almost  al- 
ways attends  it,  would,  in  most  countries,  be  regarded 
as  one  of  those  pedantic  pieces  of  hypocrisy  which^ 
instead  of  gaining  credit  with  any  body,  serve  only  to 
expose  the  person  who  affects  to  practise  them,  to  the 
suspicion  of  beingf.  a  greater  knave  than  most  of  his 
ineighbours.    By  this  indulgence  of  the  public,  the 
smuggler  is  often  encouraged  to  continue. a  trade^ 
which  he  is  thus  taught  to  con^der  as  in  son^  mea* 
sure  innocent;   and  when,  the  severity  of  the  re* 
venue  laws  is  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  he  is  freijuently 
disposed  4x)  defend  with  violence,  what  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  his  just  property.   From  ht* 
ing  at  first,  perhaps,  rather  imprudent  than  criminal^ 
he  at  last  too  often  becomes  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  determined  violators  o£  the  laws  of  society.   By 
the  riiin  of  the  smuggler,  his  cajutal,  which  had  before 
been  employed  in  ^maintaining  productive  labour,  is 
absorbed  eidie^in  the  revexiue  of  the  state,  or  in  that 
of  the  revenue  bffiper^  and  is  employed  in  nuiintaiiu. 
ing  unproductive^  to  the  diminution  of  the  gene^l  ^ 
capital  of  the  society,  and  of  the  useful  indilfcsfry  which 
it  might  otherwise  have  maintained. 

Fourthly ,^  such  taxes,  by  subjecting  4t  least  the 
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dealers  ia  the  taxed  eomniodities,  to  the  frequent  visits 
atid  odipus  examinafkm  of  the  tax-gatherers,  expose 
^em  sometinkts,  no  doubt,  to  some*  degree  of  opt- 
pression,  and  always  to  much  trouble  andrexaitcte; 
and  though  vexation,  as  ha&  already  beeil  ^aid!,  is^not 
s^ctlj  speaking  expeiiee,  it  is  certaisly  equxralent  to^ 
the  expence  at  which  every  man  would  be  \itfiliing  to 
redeem  himself  from  it.  The  laws  of  ejiciscj  tfaou^ 
more  cflfectual  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
instituted,  are,  in  this  respect,  nnire  vexatious  than 
those  of  the  customs.  When  a  n&erchaht  has  import- 
ed goods  subject  to  certain  duties  of  customs;  wheir 
he  has  paid  those  duties,  and  lodged  the  goods  in  hisi 
warehouse  ;  he  is  not,  in  most  cases,  liable  to  any  fur- 
ther trouble  or  Vexatioiik  from  the  custoni-house  offi« 
eet.  It  is  otherwise  with  goods  subject  to  duties  o£ 
excise.  The  dcalers^have  no  respite  from  the  coi^tinual 
visits  and  examiaatioh  of  the  excise  officers.  The  dii** 
ties  of  excise  are,  upon  this  account,  more  unpopular 
than  those  of  the  customs ;  and  so  a^e  the  officers  who 
levy  them.  Those  oflfcers,  it  is  pretended,  thfaugh  vA 
general,  perhaps,  they  do  their  duty  fully  as  well  as 
tjioae  of  the  customs;  yet,  as  that  duty  obliges  them 
tfa  be  freiquehtly  very  troublesome  to  some  of  their 
neighbdum,  commonly  contract  a  certain  hardness  of 
character,  which  the  others  frequently  have  not.  This^ 
observation,  howdver,  may  very  probably  be  the  mere' 
suggestion  of  fraudulent  dealers^  whose  smuggling  ^ 
either  prevented  ot  detected  by  their  diligence. 

The  inconveniences,  however,  which  are,  perhaps, 
in  some  degree  insepamble  from  taxes  upob  cotisum- 
able  commodities,  fall  as.  light  upon  the  people  o£ 
Great  Britain,  as  upon  those  of  any  other  country  of 
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tk^Mch  the  g&vcmment  ifr  neatly  as  ^xpcn^vc.    Ow 
state  is  nat  perfect,  and  might  be  mended;  but  it  is  a^  -  ► 
good,  or  better,  than  that  of  most  of  our  nci^ibours. 
In*  consequefice  of  the  notion,  that  duties  upon  con- 
wimable  goods  Were  taxes  iiponihe  profits  of  merch^ 
ants,  those  duties  have,  in  some  countries,  been  re- 
peated upcMTevery  successive  saleof  <he  goods*  If  the 
profits  of  the  merchant  importer  or  merchant  manu- 
fecturer  were  taxed,  equality  seemed  to  require  that 
those-  of  all  the  middle  buyiers,  who  intervened*  be* 
twee4  ekher  of  them  and  the  consumer,  should*  like* 
'Wise  be  taxed.    The  famous  alcavala  of  Spain  seems 
to  have  been  established  upon  this  principle.   It  was 
at  first  a(  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  afterwards  of  fourteen 
^er  cent.  4nd  it  is  at  present  only  mx  per  cent,  upon 
4toe  sale  of  ©very  sort  of  property,  whether  moveable 
lOr  immoveable  ^  arid  it  is  repeated  every  time  the 
property  is  sold  ^.    The  levyiiig  of  this  tax  requires^  A 
tnultitdde  of  revenue  officers  sufficient  to  guard  the 
transportation  of  goods,  not  only  from  one  pfovinbe 
to  toother,  but  from  one  shop  to  another.    Rsub- 
jectSj  not  only  the  dealers  in  some  sorts  of  good^,  but 
those  in  all  sorts,  every  farmer,  every  manulkcturer, 
every  merchant  and  shopkeeper,  to  the  tbntiilual  vi- 
sits and  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers.    Tfeougti 
the  greater  pah  of  a  countty  in  which  a  tax  of  this 
kind  is  established,  nothing  can  be  produced  fbrdtti- 
tant  sale.  '  The  produce  of  ev«ry  part  of  the  cbuhtrjr 
must  be  propdrtioned  to  the  consumption  of  the 
neighbourkood.    It  is  to  the  alcavala,  accordingljf, 
that  Ustaritz  imputes  the  ruin  of  the  manufactures  of 
Spain.     He  might  have  imputed  to  it,  likewise,  the 

♦  Mcmoires  conccrnaot  Ics  Droitii  5cc.  torn.  i.  p.  455. 
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declension  <^  agricukure,  it  being  imposed  not  diily 
upon  manu&pturersi  but  upon  the  ru4e  produce  of 
iJie  land,  .  •  *  ^ 

In  the  kii^om  of  Naplei;,  there  is  a  similar  tax  of 
tbree  per  cent*  upon  the  value  of  all  contracts,  and 
consequently  upon  that  of  all  contracts  of  sale.  It  is 
both  lighter  than  the  Spanish  tax,  and  the^greater  part 
of  towns  and  parishes  are  allowed  to  pay  a  composition 
in  lieu  of  it.  They  levy  this  composition  in  what  man- 
ner they  please,  generally  in  a  way  that  give??  no  in- 
ten^ption  to  the  interior  commerce  of  the  place. 
The  Neapolitan  tax,  therefore,  i&not  near  so  ruinous 
gs  th^e  Spanish  one. 

The  uniform  system  of  taxation,  which,  with  a  few 
exceptions  of  no  great  conseqi^en^e,  tak0$  place  in  all 
the  difii^rent  parts  of  the  united  kipgdoni  of  Great 
Britain,  leaves  the  interior  comm^rc^cff  the  country, 
the  iiiland  and  coasting  trade,  almoi^t  entirely  free. 
The  inland  tr^de  is  almost  pejrfectly  free  j  and  the 
greater  part  of  good^  n^y  be  carried  from  one  end  ci 
Ihe  kingdom  to  th^  other,  without  requiring  any  per^^ 
mit  or  let-p3S3,  withopt  b^dng  subject  to  question,  visit, 
or  examination  from  the  revenue  pfficeni.  There  are 
a  few  exceptions,  but  they  are  such  as  can  give  no  in- 
terruption to  any  important  bmnch  of  Ae  injapd  comr 
xnerei?  of  the  country.  Goods  ^^xvi^  coastwise,  in*- 
deed,  require  certificates  o^  coast-pockets.  If  you  ex- 
pept  cpals,  however^  the  rest  are  almo^  all  duty  free. 
This  freedom  of  interior  commerce,  the  effect  of, the 
uniformity  of  the  system  of  taxation,  is  perhaps  one 
pf  the  principal  cawe^  of  the  prosperity  of  Great  Bri- 
'  pBin  ;  every  great  country  being  necessarily  the  best 
$p4  most  extensive  market  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
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pxodwrtkmsof  itsownindujftry.  If  ^samefireedom^ 
in  cwsequence  of  the  same  uniformity^  could  be  ex- 
teiuled  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  both  the  gran- 
deuJC.Qf  the,  state,  and  the  prosperity  of  every  part  of 
the  empire,  would  probably  be  still  greater  than  at 
present,        ,         '  . 

In  FracKjp,  the  di^rent  revenue  l^ws  which  take 
place  in  the  different  provinces,  require  a  multitude  of 
revenue-officers  to  surround,  not  only  the  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom,  but  those  of  almost  each  particular  pro^ 
vincc^  in  order  either  to  prevent  the ,  importatioa  of 
certain  goods, or  to  subject  it  to  the  payna^t  of  certain 
duties,  to  the  no  small  interruption  of  the  interior  com^ 
merce  of  the  country.  Some  provinces  are  allowed  to 
compouM  for  the  gabeljie  or  salutax  ;^  others  are  ^ 
empted  Gtom  it  altogf^heir.  Some  provinces  are  ex- 
empted from  the  exclusive  jSale  of  tobacco,  which  the 
farmers-general  enjoy  through  the  greater  part  of  tit^ 
kingdom.  The  aids,  which  correspond  to  the  excise 
in  Ei^laod,  are  very  diffident  in  different  provinces* 
Some  provinces  are  exempted  from  them,  and  pay  a 
composition  or  equivalent*  In  those  in  whicl^  they 
take  place  and  aj:e  in  farin,thi?re  are  many  local  duties 
which  do  not  extend  beyond  a  particular  town  or  dis- 
trict. The  traits^  which  correspond  to  our  customs, 
divide  the  kingdom  into  three  great  parts ;  first,  the  ' 
provinces  subject;  tQ.tbe  tarif  of  I664,  which  are  call- 
ed the  provinces  of  the  five  great  farais,  and  under 
which  are  comprehended  Picardy ,  Normandy,  and  the 
greater  p^  of  the  int^iior  provinces  of  the  kingdom ; 
secoodlj^,  the  provinces  subject. to  thertarif  of  1667, 
which,  are.  called  the^jwavineeS'  reckoned  foreign,  and 
under,  which  are  comprehejided  the  greater  part  of  the 
frontier   provinces;   and,  thirdly,  those  provinces 
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which  are  nsad  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  or  which,  be« 
cause  they  are  allowed  a  free  commerce  wifh  foreign 
countries,  are,  in  their  commerce  with  the  other  proi 
vinces  of  France,  subjected  to  the  same  duties  as  other 
foreign  countries.  These  are  Alsace,  the  three  bishop- 
rics of  Mentz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  the  three  cities 
of  DiAikirk,  Bayonne,  and  Marseilles,  Bothinth^  pro- 
vinces of  the  five  great  farms  (called  so  tm  account  of 
an  ancient  division  of  the  duties  of  customs  into  five 
great  brancheis,  each  of  which  was  originally  the  sub- 
ject of  a  particular  farm,  though  they  are  now  all 
united  into  one),  and  in  those  which  are  said  to  be 
reckoned  foreign,  there  are  rnany  local  duties  which 
do  not  extend  beyond  a  particular  towrt  or  district. 
There  are  some  such,  even  in  the  provinces  wiHch  are 
said  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  parti^ularfy  in  the  citj^of 
Marseilles.  It  is  unncc^sary  ^  observe  how  much, 
both  the  restraints  tipontheinterior  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  the  number  of  the  revehuie  bfficei^,  must 
be  multiplied,  in  order  to  guard  the  frohtiefe^those 
different  provinces  and  districts,  which  are  siibject  to 
such  different*  systems  of  tafratfori.  ^^ 

Over  and  abd ve  the  general  restraints  arising  from 
this  complicated  system  of  revenue  laws,'  the  com* 
merce  of  wine  (after  corn,  perhaps/ the  niost  im- 
portant production  of  France),  is,  iri  ihe  greater  part 
of  the  provinces,  subject  to  particular  restraints  aris* 
in^  from  the  favour  which  has  bden  shown:  to  thd 
■\dneyards  of  particular  provinces  and  districts,  above 
those  of  others.  ^  The  proyinceb  most  famous  for  their 
wines,  it  will  be  found,  I  belfeve,  are  those  in  #hich 
the  trade  in  that  article  is  subject  to  the  feweist  re- 
straints  of  this  kind.  ;  The  extensive  market  whicl» 
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0Och  pTOTinces  enjoy,  encoumge^  good  managefiient, 
Jibth  in  the  cvthivation  of  their  vineyards,  and  in  the 
subsequent  pfepflratioti  of  their  wines. 
'  Such  various  and  complicated  revenue  laws  are  not 
peculiar  to  France.  The  little  duchy  of  Milan  is  di^ 
vided  into  six  provinces,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
d^rent  system  of  taxation,  with  regard  to  seiaerai 
different  isorts  t)f  consumable  goods;  The  still  small- 
eiMerritories  of  the  duke  of  Farma  are  divided  into 
thtee  br  four,  e»ch  of  which  has,  in  thcBarae  manner, 
a  system  of  ife  own,  Iftider  such  absurd  managct 
meflt,  nothing  but  the  great  ^fertility  of  the  stoil,  mvi, 
haptiiness  of  the  climate,  amid  poreserve  such  douir- 
tH^sfrom  soon  nsiapsing  inter  die  lowest  state  of  po^- 
•fferty^  and  barbarism. 

'  iPaxesupon  consumable  commodities  may  eitiier 
be  levied  by  ata  adminiBtration,  erf. which  the  dpcets 
are  appolnted'by'gcfve»nment,and^¥e  immediately  aC- 
comrtabk  to  govemn^ent,  of  wlwch  the  revenue  mtrit 
in  thi^  case  vary  from  year  to' year,  according  ijoitlie 
occiisional  variations  in  the  pfoduce  of  the  tex^r 'cf 
they  may  be  Ifet^in  farm  for  a^*fedt  certain,  the  fiutRiir 
beitig  allowed  to  feippdnt  hisoWfx^ers,  who^  though 
obifgedto  IcVy  the  tax  in  thenmnner  directed*y  thfe 
law,  are  under  his  immtdtaiednii^ction^  andarbimx 
medi^tely  accountable  to^iiin;^.  The  best  atid  most 
frugal  way  of  levj^ittg  a  tax  can  never  be  by  tani. 
Ovet  and  above  What  is  necessary  for  paying  thp  'jrtfc 
Jnilatec^tehl,  the  salstries  of  the  offiders,  and  the  whole 
exp^nce  of  administration,  the  farmer  must  alwaye 
draw  from  the  produce  of  the  tax  a  certain  profit,  jjorot- 
portioned  at  kast  tothe  advance  wbich  he  makes, -to 
fhe  risk. which  he  runs,  to-the  trouble  which  heisatf, 
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and  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  wliich  it  requires  4o 
manage  so  very  complicated  a  concern.  Govex:nn^D$» 
by  establishing  an  administration  under  their  own  im- 
mediate inspecti<m,  <^  the  same  kind  with  that  which 
the  farmer  establishes,  might  at  lea^t  save  tim  profit, 
which  is  almost  always  exorbitant.  To  farm  any  con- 
^derable  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  requires  eitl^r 
a  great  capital  or  a  great  credit ;  circumstances  which' 
would  alone  restrain  the  competition' for  such  an  un« 
dfirlaking,  to  a  very  small  number  of  people.  Of  the 
few  who  have  this  capital  or  credit,  a  still  smaller 
number  have  the  necessary  knowledge  or  experience ; 
another  circumstance  which  rcstmins  the  competi^bft 
still  fiirther.  The  very  few,  who  ate  in  ctrndition  to 
become  competitors,  find  it  more  for  their  interest  to 
combine  together ;  to  become  copgrtners  instead  of 
competitors ;  and,  when  the  htn  is  set  up  to  aucti<m, 
to  oflfer  no  rent  but  what  is  mv«^  below  the  real  va- 
line. In  countries  where  the  public  revenues  are  in 
firm,  the  farmers  are  generally  the  most  opulent  peo- 
ple; :  Thejr  wealth  would  aloneej^ife  the  public  in- 
^gnatioo ;  and  lim  wmty  wlmhalmosk  always  ac- 
companies  such  upstart  fortunes,  the  fooUsh  ostenta^- 
tion  with  which  they  comnK)nly  display  t^at  weaj^lii, 
«Kcite  that  indignation  still  more^ 

The  farmers  of  the  public  revenue. never  find  the 
laws  too'severe,  which  purtish  any  attempt  to  evade 
t3^  payment  of  a  tax.  They  have  no  bowels  /or  the 
id^&tributcHrs,  who  are  not  their  subjects,  and  whose 
universal  bankruptcy,  if  it  should  happen  the  day  af- 
ter their  farm  is  expired,  would  not  much  aSect  their 
interest.  In  the  greatest  exigence^  of  the  state,  when 
jjw  anxiety  of  the  sovereigji  for  the  cxa^t  payment  ^ 


his  revemie  19  necessarily  the  gieatiesl,  tbey  8el<km  fail 
to  c^miplain,  that  \¥ithout  laws  loore  rigorous  than 
those  which  actually  took  placet  it  will  be  impossible 
fi>r  them  to  pay  even  the  usual  rent.  In  those  mo- 
menta of  public  distress,  their  commands  cannot  be 
disputed.  The  revenue  laws,  therefore,  become  gra- 
dually more  and  more  severe.  The  most  sanguinary 
^re  always  to  be  found  in  cpuntries  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  revenue  is  in  &rm.  The  mildest, 
in  cpuntries  where  it  is  levied  under  the  immediate  in^ 
5pection  of  the  sovereign.  Even  a  bad  sovereign,  feels 
more  compassion  for  his  people  than  can  ever  be  ex^ 
pected  from  the  farmers  of  hift  revenue.  He  knaw^ 
that  the  permanent  grandeur  of  his  family  depends 
upon  the  pro^rity  of  his  people,  and  be  will  never 
knowingly  ruin  that  prosperity  for  the  sake  of  any 
momentairy  int^est  of  his  own.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  farmers  of  his  revenue,;  whose  grandeur  may  fre- 
quently be  the  effect  of  the  ruin,  and  not  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  hi&  people. 

A  tax  is,gpipetime6  not  only  farmed  for  a  certam 
rent,  but  thefanper  has,  besides,  the  monopoly  of  the 
commodity  taxedl  In  France,  the  duties  upon  tobacco 
and  salt  are  levied  in  thia  manner.  In  such  cases,  the 
farmer,  instead  of  one,  levies  two/CXorbitant  profits 
upon  the  .people;  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
still  more  exoprlntant  one  of  the  monopolist.  Tobacco 
being  a  luxury,  every  man  is  allowe4  to  buy  or  not 
to  buy  as  he  chooses.  But  salt  bdng  a  necessary, 
every  man  is  obliged  to  buy  of  the  farmer  a  certain 
quantity  of  it ;  because,  if  he  did  not  buy  this  quan- 
tity of  the  farmer,  he  would,  it  is  presumed,  buy  it  of 
^ome  smuggle^.    The  taxes  r^ppn  \>Qth  commo^itaes 
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are  ttxori>itapti  Tbe  temptation  fo  smuggle/  come- 
quently,  is  to  many  people  irresistible ;  While,  at  the 
iame  time,  the  rigour  of  tfeelaw,  and  the  vigilance  of 
Uie  farmer's  officers,  render  the  yielding  to  that  temp- 
lation  almost  certainly  ruinous.  The  smugging  of  salt 
^4  tobacco  $ends  every  year  several  hundred  peoj^ 
<;o  the  galleys,  besides  a  very  considerable  number 
whom  it  sends  to  the  gibbet.  Those  taxes  levied  in 
this  manner  yield  a  veiy  considerable  revenue  to  go- 
vernment. In  1767,  the  farm  of  tobacco  was  fct  for 
twenty-two  millions  five  hundred  and  forty-one  thou- 
And  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  livres  a-year. 
That  of  salt,  for  thirty-^ix  millions  tour  hundred  aiafd 
ninety *twp  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  livres. 
Tbe  farm,  in  both  ca^es,  was  to  commericie  in  lT68f 
and  to  last  for  six  yeftrs.  .  Those  who  consider  the 
i)lood  of  the  people  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
revenue  of  the  prince,  taay  perhaps  approve  of  this 
naethod  of  levying  taxes.  Similar  taxes  and  mono* 
polies  of  salt  and  tobacco  have  been  established  ^in 
many  other  countries;  particularly  in  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  dominions,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  states  of  Italy. 

In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  revenue  of 
the  crown  u  derived  from  eight  different  sources ;  the 
taille,  the  capitation,  the  two  vingtiemcs,  the  gabelles, 
the  aides,  the  traitbs,  the  domaine,  and  the  farm  of  to- 
bacco. The  five  last  are,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
.provinces,  under*  farm.  The  three  first  are  every- 
where levied  by  an  administration  under  Hie  imme- 
diate inspection  and  direction  of  government;  audit 
is  universally  acknowledged,  that  in  proportion  to 
what  they  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  they 
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bring  more  into  the  treasury  of  the  prince  than  the 
other  five,  of  ^hibh  the  administration  is  much  more 
ti^steful  and  expensive. 

The  finances  of  France  seem,  in  their  present  t^«te» 
to  admit  of  three  very  obvious  reformations.— ^First^ 
by  aboUshiag  the  taille  and  t)ie  capitation,  and  by  in«^ 
creasing  the  number  of  vingtiemes,  so  as  to  produce 
an  additional  revenue  equal  te  the  amount  of  thoite 
other  taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  might  bfe  pre- 
served; the  exp^nce  of  collection  might  be  muchdi« 
miriished ;  the  vexation  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, which  the  taille  ^nd  capitation  occaaon,  might  be 
entirely  prevented;  arid  the  Superior  rahks  might  not 
be  more  biirdened  than  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
at  ptestM.   The  vingtieihe,  I  have  already  observed^ 
is  a  tax  very  nearly  of  the  same  kind  with  whdt  if 
caJlied  the  land-tax  of  England.    The  burden  of  the 
tatU6,  it  is  ackttowledgfcd,  falls  firfally  upon  the  pro- 
jprietors  of  land;  and  as  the  greater  |Mirt  of  the  capi- 
tations k  assesstsd  upon  those  who  are  subject  to  the 
taiile  at  so  niuch  a- pound  of  that  other  tax,  the  final 
payment  of  the  greater  part  of  it  nnist  likewise  fstll 
tipoh  the  same  order  of  people.  .  Though  the  num- 
ber oF  the  vingtifemes,  therefore,  was  increased;  so  ^ 
to  pfoduce  an  additional  rcvehtre  equal  to  the  amount 
of  bdth  those  taxes^  the  superior  ranks  of  people  niight 
iiot  be  more  burdened  than  they  are  at  present;  many 
individuals,  no  doubt,  would,  on  account  of  the  great 
inequalities- with  which  the  taille  is  commonly  assess^ 
id  xipott  the  estates  and  tenants  of  diffisrent  individualau 
The  interest  knd  opposition  of  such  favoured  subjects,, 
aite  the  ohstacleii  most  hkely  to  prevent  this,  or  any 
other  reformarion  of  the  same  kind. — Secondly,  by 
rendering  the  gabelle,^  the  aides,  the  traites,  the  taxes* 
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\tpon  tobacco,  all  the  dtflferent  customs  and  excisesr^ 
uidformin  all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  those 
taxes  might  be  levied  at  much  less  expence,  and  the 
interidr  commerce  of  the  kingdom  might  be  rendered 
as  free  as  that  of  England^^-^Thirdly,  and  lastly,  by 
•ubjecdng  all  those  taxes  to  an  administrati(»i  under 
the  immediate  inspection  and  direction  of  government, 
the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  farmers-general  might  be 
added  to  the  revenue  of  the  state.    The  opposition 
arising  from  the  private  interest  of  individuals,  is 
likely  to  be  as  effectual  for  preventing  the  two  last, 
as  the  first  mentioned  scheme  of  reformation. 
.    The  French  system  of  taxation  seems,  in  every  re- 
spect, inferior  to  the  British.     In  Great  Britain,  ten 
millions  sterling  are  annually  levied  upon  less  than 
eight  millions  of  people,  without  its  being  possible  to 
say  that  any  particular  order  is  oppressed.    From  the 
collections  of  the  Abbe  Expilly,  and  the  observations 
of  the  author  of  the  essay  upon  the  legislation  and 
commerce  of  com,  it  appears  probable  that  France, 
including  the  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  contains 
about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  milUons  of  people; 
three  times  the  number,  perhaps,  contained  in  Great 
Britain.    The  soil  and  climate  of  France  are  better 
than  those  of  Great  Britain.     The  coimtry  has  been 
much  longer  in  a  state  of  improvement  and  cultiva-^ 
tion,  and  is,  upon  that  account,  better  stocked  with  all 
those  things  which  it  requires  a  long  time  to  raise  up 
and  accumulate;  such  as  great  towns,  and  convenient 
and  well  built  houses,  both  in  town  and  country.  With 
these  advantages,  it  might  be  expected,  that  inFranCe 
a  revenue  of  thirty  millions  might  be  levied  for  the 
support  of  the  state,  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  a 
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revenue  oif  ten  millions  is  in  Great  Britain.  In;  1765 
and  1766,  the  whole  reyenue  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
France,  according  to  the  best,  though,!  ^knowledge, 
very  imperfect  accounts,  which  I  could  get  of  it,  usu- 
ally run  between  3O8  and  325  million)^  of  livres ;  ihtt 
is,  it  did  not  amount  to  fifteen  millions  sterling ;  not 
the  half  of  what  might  have  been  expected,  had  the 
people  contributed  in  the  same  proportion  to  their 
numbers  as  the  people  of  Great  Britsain.  The  peo{^e 
of  France,  however,  it  is  generally  acknowledged* 
are  much  more  oppressed  by  taxes  than  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  however,  is  certainly  the  great 
empire  in  Europe  which,  after  that  of  Great  Britain, 
enjoys  the  mildest  and  most  indulgent  government. 

In  Holland,  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of 
life  have  ruined,  it  is  said,  their  principal  manufac- 
tures, and  are  likely  to  discourage  gradually,  even 
their  fisheries  and  their  trade  in  ship-building.  The 
taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  are  inconsiderable 
in  Great  Britain,  and  no  manufacture  has  hitherto 
been  ruined  by  them.  The  British  taxes  which  bear 
hardest  on  manufactures,  are  some  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  raw  materials,  particulariy  upon  that 
of  raw  silk.  The  revenue  of  the  states  general  and 
of  the  different  cities,  however,  is  said  fo  amoimt  to 
more  than  five  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling ;  and  Us  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Provinces  cannot  well  be  suppo^d  to  amount 
to  more  than  a  third  part  of  those  of  Great  Britain, 
they  must,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  be  much 
more  heavily  taxed. 

After  all  the  jurop^r  subjects  of  taxation  have  been 
exhausted,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  state  still  continue 
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to  require  new  taxes,  they  must  be  imposed  upon  im- 
proper ones.  The  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life, 
therefore,  may  be  no  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  of 
thatrepuUic,  which,  in  order  to  acquire  and  to  maintain 
its  independency,  has,  in  spite  of  its  great  frugality, 
been  involved  in  such  expensive  wars  as  have  obliged 
it  to  contract  great  debts*  The  singular  countries  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  besides,  require  a  considerable 
cipence  even  to  preserve  their  existence,  or  to  prevent 
there  being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  which  must  have 
contributed  to  increase  considerably  the  load  of  tax^ 
in  those  two  provinces.  The  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment seems  to  be  the  principal  support  of  the  pre- 
sent grmideur  of  Holland.  The  owners  of  great  ca- 
l^itals,  the  great  mercantile  families,  have  generally 
either  some  direct  share,  or  some  indirect  influence, 
in  the  administration  of  that  government.  For  the 
sake  of  the  re^p^  arid  Authority  ^hich  they  derive 
from  this  situation,  they  are  willing  to  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  their  capital,  if  they  employ  it  themselves, 
will  bring  them  less  profit,  and  if  they  lend  it  to  an- 
other, less  interest;  and  where  the  very  moderate  re- 
venue which  they  can  draw  from  it  will  purchase  less 
of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  residence  of  such  wealthy 
people  necessarily  keeps  alive,  in  spite  of  all  disadvan- 
tages, a  certain  degree  of  industry  in  the  country.  Any 
public  calamity  which  should  destroy  the  republican 
form  of  government,^  which  should  throw  the  whole 
administration  into  the  hands  of  nobles  and  of  soldiers, 
which  should  annihilate  altogether  the  importance  of 
those  wealthy  merchants.  Would  soon  render  it  disa- 
gre^ble  to  them  to  lire  in  a  country  were  they  wer« 
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Hd^ionger  fiktlf  to  be  much  redpectetf.  tli^y' Wduld 
i^^emove  both  their  re&idenice  afod  theif  ^pital  to 
some  otker  coiuHry,  and  the  ioduslry  atid  commeire^ 
of  Holland  would  0don  foUoW  the  eiapitsak  ^vMehsu^ 
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OfJPublic  Debts. 

IN  that  rude  state  of  society  whicli  preceded  the 
extension  of  commerce  and  the  improvement  of 
manufactures  J  when  those  expensive  luxuries,  which 
commerce  and  manufactures  can  alone  introduce,  art 
altogother  unknown ; ,  the  petson  who  possesses  a 
large  revenue,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show*  in  the 
Ihird  book  of  this  inquiry,  can  spend  or  enjoy  that 
revenue  in  no  other  w^y  than  by  maintaining  nearly 
as  many  people  as  it  can  Imaintain.  A  large  revenue 
may  at  all  tim^s  be  skid  to  consist  in  the  command  bf 
a  large  quantity  x)f  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  that 
tude  stat6  of  things,  it  is  conmionly  paid  in  a  large 
quantity  ^f  those  necessaries,  in  the  matterials  of  plain 
food'  and  coarse  clothing,  in  corn  and  cattle,  iti  wool 
^d  raw  hides.  When  neither  commerce  nor  ma- 
nufactures furnish  any  thing  for  which  the  owner 
tan  exchange,  the  greater  part  of  those  materials 
which  are  over  and  above  his  own  consumption;,  he 
can  do  nothing  with  the  surplus,  but  ktd  and  clothe 
nearly  as  many  people  as  it  will  feed  and  clothe.  A 
hospitality  in  which  there  is  no  luxury ,  and  a  liberali- 
ty in  which  there  is  bo  ostentation,  occasion,  in  tEis 
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situaUoao^  tho^s,  the  principal  expenceff  pf  ihe  ricb 
afid  the  great.  But  these,  I  have  UJcewise  endeavour- 
ed to  sboWt  in  the  same  book,  are  exjpences  by  which 
people  are  not  very  apt  to  ruin  themselves.  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  any  selfish  pleasure  so  frivolous,  of 
which  the  pursuit  has  not  sometimes  ruined  even  sen- 
sible men^  A  passion  for  cock-fighting  has  ruined 
many.  But  the  instances,  I  believe,  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, of  people  who  have  been  ruined  by  a  hospi* 
lality  or  liberality  of  this  kind ;  though  the  hospita- 
lity of  luxury,  and  the  Uberality  of  ostentation,  have 
ruined  many.  Among  our  feudal  ancestors,  the 
Jong  time  during  which  estates  used  to  continue  in 
the  same  family,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  general 
disposition  of  people  to  live  within  their  income. 
Though  the  rustic  hospitality,  constantly  exercised  by 
the  great  landholders,  may  not,,  to  us  in  the  present 
times,  seem  consistent  with  that  order  which  we  are 
apt  to  consider  aa  inseparably  eonnected'^with  good 
economy ;  yet  we  must  certainly  allow  them  to  have 
been  at  least  so  far  frugal,  as  not  commonly  to  have 
spent  their  whole  income.  A  part  of  their  wool  and 
raw  hides,  they  had  generally  an  opportunity  of  sell- 
itig  for  money.  Some  part  of  this  money^  perhaps^ 
they  spent  in  purchasing  the  few  objects  of  vanity  and 
luxury,  with  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
could  furnish  ihera  ;  but  some  part  of  it  they  seem 
cdmmonty  to  have  hoarded.  They  could  not  well, 
Irideed,  do  atry  thing  eke  but  hoard  whatever  money 
they  saved.  To  trade,  was  disgraceful  to  a  gentle* 
nfiap  j  aixd  td  lend  money  at  interest,  which  at  that 
lime  was  considered  as  usury,  and  prohibited  by  law^ 
wptild  hdve  been  still  more*  so.  In  those  times  of 
fibleuce*  Snd  disorder,  besides,  it  was  convenient  U> 
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have  a  lioard  of  mox^cy  at  hand»  that  in  case  they 
should  be  driven  from  their  own  home,  they  might 
have  something  of  known  value  to  carry  with  theni 
to  some  place  of  safety.  The  same  violence  which 
made  it  convenient  to  hoards  made  it  equally  conve-* 
nient  to  conceal  the  hoard.  The  frequency  of  trea* 
sure-trove,  or  of  treasure  found  of  which  no  ownpr 
was  known,  sufficiently  demonstrates  tfie  fi^equericy,- 
in  those  times,  both  of  hoarding  and  of  concealing 
the  hpard«  Treasure-trove  was  then  considered  as  au 
imjportant;  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  Sovereign. 
AH  the  treasure-trove  of  the  kingdom  would  scarce 
perhaps,  in  the  present  times,  make  an  important 
branch  of  the  revenue  of  a  private  gentleman  of  a 
good  estate. 

Th^  same  disposition,  to  save  and  to  hoard,  prevails 
ed  in  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  in  the  subjects.  A- 
mong  nations  to  whom  commerce  and  manufacturer 
are  little  known,  the  sovereign^  it  has  already  been 
observed  in  the  fourth  book,  is  in  a  situation  which 
naturally  disposes  him  to  the  parsimony  requisite  for 
accumulation.  In  that  situation^  the  expenee  evea 
;pf  a  sovereign  cannot  be  directed  by  that  vanity 
wliicji  delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court.  The 
ignorance  of  the  times  aflbrds  but  few  of  the  trinkets 

.in  which  that  finery  consists.     Standing  armies  are 

,  not  then  necessary  j  so  that  the  expenee  even  of  a 
^vereign,  like  that  of  any  other  great  lord^  can  1^ 

.employed  in  scarce  any  thing  but  bounty  to  his  tfj-  - 
nants,  and  hospitality  to  his  retainers^     But  bountpr 
and  hospitality  very  seldom  lead  to  extravagancy. i 

,  tjhough  vanity  almost  always  does*    All  the  anci^t 
iiovereigtisjof  Jplurpp?,  accordin|;lyyit  has  alrea^/i^fix 
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observed,  had  Ireastires.    Every  Tartar  efaief»  in  the 
present  times,  is  said  to  have  one. 
-  In  a  commercial  country  abounding  with  every 
sort  of  expensive  luxury,  the  sovereign,  in  the  same 
manner  as  almost  all  the  great  proprietors  in  his  do^ 
fidinionsy  nattnaQy  spends-  a  great  part  of  his  revenue 
In  purchasing  those  luxiHries^  His  own  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  supply  him  abundantly  with  all 
&e  costly  trinkets  which  compose  the  splasidid,  but 
insignificant,  pageantry  of  a  coiut.     For  the  ^ke  of 
an  inferior  pageantry  of  the  same  kind,  his  nobles 
dismiss  their  retainers,  make  thm  tenants  mdepend* 
«nt,  and  become  gradually  themselves  as  insignific^H 
ils  the  greater  part  of  the  wealthy  burghers  in  his  do- 
minions.    The  same  frivolous  passions,  which  influ^ 
ei^e  their  conduct,  inftuence  bis.    How  can  k  be 
Supposed,  that  he  should  be  the  only  rich  man  in  hk 
^omini$ms  who  is  insensible  to  pleasures  of  this  kind? 
If  he  does  not,  what  he  is  very  likely  to  ^j  -spend 
tipon  those  jdeasures  so  gpreat  a  part  of  his  revenue  as 
to  debilitate  very  much  the  defensive  power  of  the 
^tate,  it  CMinot  well  be  expected  that  he  should  not 
spend  upon  them  all  that  part  of  it  which  is  over  and 
above  what  »  necessary  for  supporting  that  defensive 
^wer.  *  His  ordinary  expence  becomes  equal  to  his 
'ordinary  revenue,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  fie- 
*quently  esCeed  it.   The  amassing  of  treasure  can  no 
'lodget  be  expected  j  and  when  extraordinary  cxi- 
"gencies  require  extraordinary  expences,  he  must  ne- 
^ce^arily  call  ixpon  his  subjiects  for  an  extraordinary 
^jai4.    The  present  and  the  late  king  of  Prussia  are 
•fee  only  great  princes  of  Europe,  who,  since  the 
*lie«K  of  Henry  IV,  gf  ftitocc,  in  i6l0;are  supposed 
to  have  amassed  any  considerable  treasure  The  par- 


simoay  wUicli  ieacb  to  acciu^iulatioD,  li4si)eof«ie  al^ 
most  as  rare  in  republican  as  in  monarchial  goyem^. 
nients.  Tbe  Italian  republics,  the  United  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  are  all  in  debt*  The  canton  of 
Berne  if  th^  single  republic  in  Europe  which  has 
amassed  any  considerable  treasure.  The  other  Swiss 
republics  have  not.  The  taste  for  some  sort  of  page-^ 
aatry^  for  s^endid  buildings,  at  least,  and  otbec 
public  ornaments,  frequently  prevails  as  much  i^  the 
aj^arendy  sober  senate-house  of  a  little  republic,  af 
in  the  dii^pated  court  of  the  greatest  king* 
.  The  want  of  parsimony  in  time  of  peace,  imposes 
the  necessity  of  contracting  debt  in  time  of  war^ 
When  war  i^omes,  tbere^s  no  money  in  thft  treasury^ 
but  what  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary 
expence  of  the  peace  establishment.  In  war,  an 
establishm^it  of  three  or  four  times  that  expence  ht^ 
pomes  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  statf ;  and 
i^^nsequently  a  revenue,  three  or  fi)ur  times  greater 
than  the  peace  revenue.  Supposing  that  the  sove-* 
reign  should  have,  what  he  scarce  ever  has,  the  im^ 
medial  means  of  augipeating  his  revenue  in  propor- 
tion to  the  augmentation  of  his  expence  i  yet  stil) 
the  ^rodpce  of  the  taxes,  from  which  this  increase 
of  revenue  must  be  drawn,  vnll  not  begin  to  come 
lAto  tbetret^ury,  till  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  months 
after  tl^ey  ate  i^posed^  But  the  moment  in  which 
war  be^s^  or  iTather  the  nH>ment  in  which  it  ap* 
pears  likely  to  begiD,  the  army  must  be  augmented, 
the  fleet  i^ust'  be  fitted  out,  the  garrisoned  townsf 
most  be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence ;  that  anny, 
that  fleet,  those  garr^oned  t^wns,  must  be  furnished 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions.  An  immcn 
dU^  and  ipreac  escpcace  most  be  incurred  in  that 
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saoment  of  immediate  danger,  which  will  not  wait 
for  the  gradual  and  slow  returns  of  the  new  taxeis. 
In  this  exigency,  ^vemment  can  have  no  other  re- 
source but  in  borrowing. 

The  same  commercial  state  of  society  which,  by 
the  operation  of  moral  causes,  brings  government  in 
this  manner  into  the  necessity  of  borrowing,  produ- 
ces in  the  subjects  both  an  ability  and  an  inclination 
to  lend.  If  it  commonly  brings  along  with  it  the 
necessity  of  bonowing,  it  likewise  brings  with  it  the 
facility  of  doing  so. 

A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and  raanii? 
facturers,  necessarily  abounds  with  a  sit  of  people, 
through  whose  hands  not  only  their  own  capitalsf, 
but  the  capitals  of  all  those  who  eithter  lend  them 
money,  or  trust  them  with  goods,  pass  as  frequently, 
or  more  frequently,  than  the  revenue  of  a  private 
man,  who,  without  trade  or  business,  lives  upon  his 
income,  passes  through  his  hands.  The  revenue  of 
such  a  man  can  regularly  pass  through  his  hands  only 
pnce  in  a  year.  But  the  whole  amount  of  the 
capital  and  credit  of  a  merchant,  who  deals  in  a 
trade  of  which  the  returns  are  very  quick,  may  some- 
times pass  through  his  hands  tw<^,  three,  or  four  times 
in  a  year.  A  country  abounding  with  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  therefore,  necessarily  abounds 
with  a  set  of  people,  who  have  it  at  all  timea  in  their 
power  to  advance,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  to  government.  Hence  the  ability  in 
the  subjects  of  a  commercial  stateto  lend. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  can  seldom  flourish 
long  in  any  %tate  which  does  not  enjoy  a  regular  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ;  in  which  the  people  do  not 
reel  themselves  secure  in  the  possession  of  th^ir  pr^ 


psxty ;  in  xiHiich  the  faith  of  coritractsis  i^  auppon^  -i 
cd  by  law;  and  in>Witch  the  amhwilrfr  pPthrstatse? 
is  not  supposed  to  be  legularly  employed  in  enforcing 
the  payment  of  debts  fwm  all  t^ose  who  are  abk  lo 
pay.^    Commence  and^iinanulactuDes/  ia  short,  o^i.. 
seldom  floidrish  in  any  state,  ia  wbiisliitherei»notia  > 
certain  degree  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  gqvern^. : 
inent«    The  same  confidence  .which  disposes  greats ; 
merchants  and  manu&cturers,  upon  ordinary  .occa^; 
sioss,,  to  trust  their  prppetty  -to  tdie  protection  .of  a 
particular  goverrnnent,  disppwft»them,  ufMm  cxtrao^u 
dinary  decagons,  to  ^UKt^that  government  with  the 
use:of  their  property.    By  iendii^  money  to  goyer©*/ 
mehty  they  (k)  ni^  evea  for  a  moment  diminish  their:; 
BiiUkiy  to  carry  osi  their  trade  and  'nianu&ctiHFes/f 
On  the  contrary,  4hey  comssoniy  arugment^t.     The-; 
necessities  of  the  staftej^endcrgovermneait,  upon  most 
QCcasioAs,  willing  to  borrow  upon  terms  extremely .> 
advantagaspsito  the  lender.     The  security  which  it. 
grant&4o the  original  creditor^  is  made  transferable:, 
to  any  oj:hcr  creditor  5  and  jfirom^the  univetsal  confi^^ 
dence  in  the  jjastice  0fftAie  state,  g^crally  sells  in  the 
market  for  more  ^than^was  originally  iipaid  for  it*" 
The  merchant  or  monied  man  makes  money  by  lend- 
ing mtoney  to  government,  and  instead  of  diminish-, 
ing,  increases  his  trading  capital.     He  generally  con/-* 
aiders  it  as  alfevour,  therefoi'e,  when  the  administfa- 
tion  admits  him  to  a  share  in  the  first  subscription: 
for  a  new  loan.     Hence  the  inclination  or  willing4 
ness  in  the  subjecte  of  a  commercial  estate  to  lend.'  ^ 
The  government  of  such  a  state  is  very  apt  to  reJ^ 
pose  itself  upon  this  ability  and  willingness  of  its  sub^ 
lects  to  lend  it  their  money  on, e:i^traordinary  occa/^ 
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In  a  nide  Jtate  of  aoeie^,  there  am  do  gnat  mcar^ 
caotile  or  manufiieturing  capitals.  The  ibdiTiduaH 
vAo  hosrd  \diateTer  maottyt  they  caa  fave,  and  who 
conceal  their  hoard,  do  so  ftom  a  distrust  o£  the  jus* 
tice  of  goimmmeat;  fiomafeai;  that  if  it  waaknowi: 
that  thegr  had  a  hoard,  and  where  that  hoard  was.  lo 
be  found,  thej  would  quickly  be  plund^nred*  la 
such  a  ittate  of  things,  &w  people  would  be  able,  and 
nobody  would  be  willing,  lo  knd  their  mraey  to 
government  on  esttaordinary  exigencies.  The  soh 
yereign  feels  that  he  must  provide  for  such  exigett^ 
cies  by  saving,  because  he  fonestes  the  absidute  ito^ 
possibility  of .  borrowing.  This  fiMresight  increases 
still  further  his  natural  disposition  to  save. 

The  progress  of  the  enormous  debts  which  at  pre^ 
sent  oppress,  and  will  in  the  bng-mn  pK^^Urf  :ruio» 
all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  has  been  pi^etty  uni** 
fonn.  Nations,  like  private  men,  ha^e  generally 
1)egun  to  borrow  upon  what  may  be  called  peisonal 
credit^  without  assigning  or  iXKortgagbg  any  panicii* 
lac  f imd  for  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  whejEt  this: 
resource  has:  fiuled  them,  they  have  gone,  on  to  hor^ 
raw  upon  assignments  or  mortgages^  of  partvoular 
funds. 

What  is  called  the  unfunded  debt  of  Gceat  Bd^ 
tain,  is  contracted  in  Ifae  former  of  those  two  ways. 
It  consists  partly  ina  debt  which  bears,  ocisauppos* 
ed  to  bear,  no  interest,  and  whkh  resembles  the 
debts  th^  a  private  man  ccmtcacts  upon  aecount; 
and  partly  ia  a  debt  which  bears  interest,  and  whid^ 
resembles  what  a  privi^  man  contracts  upon  hiabilt 
or  promissory  note.    The  debts  which  are  due,  ei* 


noj;  proi^ded  for,  w  act  paM  §M  ib^  time  whenrtb^ 
4ie  >f»x£^m^  i  p^rt  ^f  Mie  Qiit£ii0rdJiiteio&  ^£  tb«>  lor^ 
my,  TOvy,  and  ofda^»€e»  tke  «0^i^  of  sulsm^m.ttt 

CQQ^liiate  a  debt  ^  the  first  kind.  Nairy  dp^TCTv" 
Qbeqii$£  bills,  wkkb^ire  ii^i^  somettinn^iafigjPiMeiK 
of  a  p^rt  of  siicbr  4ebt^,  aa^  seaneumecr  fQtiothwp«f*4 
pQS«s,,  c^i^iit^  ^.  0ebt  of  the  *e^«i|d  kiad ;  eiif  ie^ 
queK.bilte  bearing  interest  from  ifee  dtty  oft  vrhich 
they  ar«  igsiie4,ap4ipayy  biUs  wx  momtut  ^tw  tN^ 
aie  is§wd.  ThQ  bapk  itf  Er^glafld,  eit^r  by^tohifitK 
taiciiy  discou^iiag.  ^ho0e  biUf(att^im  eiuTeqi/^iibifi. 
oic  l^  aj^recing  wilth  gov^wnnji^Rt  foif .  ci-ftRin  OQa^< 
(im^i^m  ^  citiivdft^  ^itct^qW*  trilK  tha«  %  lo-irew 
ei^vi^  tbeuji  afe  par^  paying  thjsifitfcq^t  M^^kbappMa^ 
lo  be  due  upoa  them,  keeps  up  their  value,  md  f«H 
cilitat^  Ibek  circi^latipa,  a^d  tMf»byfireqiiet«ly4n- 
abteS'gQT^rnmeirt  sd  f^o^yart  »»,  vei^  lai^dciKijoff 
l^i^  ki^ad*  Xi»  F^^iKice,.  wb^ce  j^ibere  iano  bwk,.  ^thci 
fiUA^>itl&(tHil)tets  d'etai  ^)  bate  sometimea^old  dtms^ 
Ity  W  §Qv«fi^  pf?r  i5Wt,.  diawttiJti  £)aix»g^  tftfitrgrfett 
i?«^pin^gQ  in  Kiftg  WiUiwte's  ^in^^  whea  the  bseOc 
^i  ^Qglimd  thpa^t  pioper  t<^  p«^  a  stop  t^  itennnaL 
transaction,  ^i^hi^aef  bills  and  laUies  areftmd-to 
have  aotd.  firomj^Wieoity-fiire  to  ^ixty  pfer  cxnt.  :f4i«- 
CQttPt ; .  Qmki%  f«ltly>  ©0  dDttbU,  to  the  ^uppoied  in- 
stabUity'  of  the  n#^  govotsusftitt  e^taj^disbed  by*i9m 
iBT^ntipii,  but  partly,  t«o,  to  the^waiit  of  th«  sup- 
pert  of  the  bank  of  England. 
.  When  tbf^  resoui^e  is  exhMisted,  smdit  becomes^ 
eisaafy,  in  aider  to  rmse  naoaey,  to  assign  ©FHiofU 

i\i        I      ^  "  '       ■  r      I   --  if  I'l   I     , 

*  See  Examen  des  Reflexions  politiques  sur  Its  Finaopesi, 
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pkg^  some  pardcular  branch  of  the  puUic  rtvenue 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  government  has,  upon 
^iffisrent  ocotsions,  done  this  ki  two  different  ways. 
Somelimes  it  has  made  this  assignment  or  mortgage 
fcr  a  short  period  of  time  only^  a  year,  or  a  few 
yesrs^  for  example ;  and  sometimes  for  perpetuity. 
In  the  one  case,  the  fund  was  supposed  sufficient  to 
pay,  within  the  Hmited  time,  both  principal  and  i]>- 
%ei«st  of  the  money  borrowed.  In  the  other,  it  was 
si:^po6ed  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  only,  or  a 
perpetual  annuity  equivalent  to  the  interest;  gervem* 
Blent  being  at  Uberty  to  redeem,  at  any  time,  this  _ 
annuiity^  upon  paying  back  the  principal  sum  bor- 
fowed.  When  money  was  raised  in  the  one  way, 
k  was  said  to  be  raised  by  anticipation ;  'when  in  the 
^ther,  by  perpetual  funding,  or^  more'  Portly,  by 
funding. 

In  Great  Biitain,  the  amuKil  land  and  malt  taxes 
a»e  regularly  anticipated  every  year,  by  virtue  <^  a 
borrowing  clause  oonstantly  inserted  into  the  acts 
which  impose  them«  The  bank  of  England  gene- 
xally  advances  at  an  inter-est,  which,  since  the  revo- 
lution, has  v^aiied  from  eight  to  three  per  cent,  the 
sums  for  which  t)iose  jt^es  are  granted,  and  receives 
payment  as  their  produce  gradually  comes  in.  If 
there  is  a  defici^icy,  which  there  always  is,  it  is  pro* 
vided  for  in  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
anly  considerable  branch  of  the  public  revenue 
which  yet  remaiits  unmortgaged^  is  thus  regularly 
spent,  before  it  comes  in.  Like  an  improvident 
spendthrift,  whose  pressing  occasions  will  not  allow 
him  to  wait  for  the  regular  payment  of  his  revenue, 
the  state  is  in  the  constant  practice  of  borrowing  of 
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it3  own  factors  aiid  agents/ imd  of  paying  intereit 
for  the  use  of  its  own  money.  ■  -  '  :  > 

-  fe  the  reign  ofvKing  WiUiaini  and  duiing  a  great 
pan  of  that  of  Qneen  Ahiie,:  before  we  had  become 
so  f^iiKat  a»  we  are  now  with  the  practke  of  petpeg 
tudl  furidiog,  the  greatei^  part  x)f  the  new  taxes  werv( 
imposed  but  for  a  short  period  of  time  (fbto  four,  five; 
six,  or  seTfen  yean^  ionlyX  mid  a  great  part  of  the 
grants  df  evepf  year  consisted  in  loans  upon  antaci'^ 
pations  (rf  the  produce -of  those  taxe^/  The  produce 
being  frequetetlf  insufficient  for  paying;  vnthin  the 
limited  tertn»;  the  principal  and  interest  of  >tbemone^ 
borrowed^  ^fetldncties^arose ;  to  n^ke good which^- it 
l^came  ti^d^sKttry  ^  pruiotfg  the  tettn.ii  ,('•.! 

In  1 697;  l>y  ihe  8th  of  William  UIj  c  sa,  the  de-i 
ficieKcies  of  se^^ral  taxes  Werd  charged  upon  what 
was  then  called  the  first  general  mortgage  pr  fund^ 
Consi^itijg  of  iaiipiioiong^UMl  to  the  first,  6f /August 
1706,  df/severalt^tiffeiektti^taxes,  which  wQdid  have 
expired  withih  a  charter  Jtom,;  and  of  whichthe  pro* 
duce  was  adctumulated  intoi  one  gqnefal  fund.  The 
deficiencies  thiarged:  upon  tjik  prolonged  term  a* 
Mounted  to  ^;i60,459/- J4x.  9W.     . 

In  1701,  tiboisie  duties,  with  some  others,  were  stiH 
furthei?  prbloflged,  for  the  lilde  purposes,  till  the  first 
of  August  1710,  and  were  called  the  second  general 
mortage  or  fund.  The  fdeficiqicies  charged  upon  it 
amounted  toi&,055,999'-  V^^ifd. 

In  1707r  those' duties,  were  stiH  finther  prolonged^ 
a^  a  fund  fi}r  new  loans,  to  the  first  of  August  1712^ 
and  were  called  the  third  general  mortgage  or  fund. 
The  sum  borrowed  upon  it  waff  S83,^4/.  1  Is.  gid. 
'  In  1708^  those  duties  were  an  (except  the  old  sub- 
lady^of  tonnage  add  pbtmdage,  of  whifh  oaeiaoietj 


01^  "ifts  ittide  a  far%  oi  ibk  fund^  aad  ii  duty  up^ 
on  the  importation  of  Scotch  linen^  M^ich  had  been 
taken  oShy  tfbe  Mtides  <^  union)  stiU  farther  con- 
tinued>  a»  a  iund  for  new  loans,  to  t|ie  firat  of  Au* 
gust  1714^  and  were  calbd  the  fouilh  g«nf^[;al  mort* 
gage  or  fund.  The  smtk.  bmrowed  upcm  it  was 
925,176^  9j.  ^id. 

In  17Q9t  tfaose^  duties  w^re  aU  (except  the  old  sub« 
sidy  of  Aonnage  and  poundage,  which  was  now  left 
out  of  thus  fUnd  altogether)  jStiU  further  continued^ 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  firsti  of  August  1716, 
Md  were  called  the  fifth  general  nx^rtgagi^  or  fund; 
The  atUB  !borrowed  upon  it  wa»  Q»2jaSi9L  Qs. 

In  1710,  those  duties  were  again  pvokHiged  k>  th« 
first  6£  August  1J20,  and  were  calkd  ibfc  sixth  gene- 
ral mortgage  or  fund.  The  sum  borrowed  upon  it 
jlras  1^6^52/.  dr.  il^ii.  :   j 

in  171 1,  ^e  same  duties  (whieh  at  this  time  were 
thus  laidsjoct  to  £bur.di£breiiLantidp 
with  several  otbets/  were  contimied  .&ir  evfcr,  and 
miade  a  fimd  ftnr  paying  the  interest  of  the  capital  of 
the  Soatlus^  compariy,  which  had  that,  year  ad* 
vanced  to  government,  for  paying  deb^«  and  making 
good'  deficieniiesv  tbeisum  of  0,1774)6'^  16s.  4d. 
'  Ijie  gvtetest  ioan  which  at  that  tijne  had  ever  beea 
wadr.  /■  '    t 

;.  fie£Dib  this  period;,  tiie  principal^. so  £Enr  as  I  Inivf 
been  able  to  observe^  the  only  taxes^  whicb».  in  prder 
jSo  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt,  had  been .  imposed  for 
perpetuity,  were  tbofie  &t  paying  the  interest  of  the 
imoney  which  had  been  advanced  to  government  by 
the  bank  and  East-India  company,  and  of  what  it 
was  expected  would  be  advanced,  but  which  washe- 
Yecadv?]iced,.bya^pr(^ctedl9ndb»a^    The  bank 
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Bmd  at  iW  tiitlft  amounted  to  S37S«03l/.  lis.  l(>id. 
for  which  i^ai^  paid  an  iaanuity  or  inleiiett  of 
806,501/.  idx*  5^%  The  Ea^India  ft^  amounted 
lo  3,200,000/*  for  which  was  p^  an  ammity  or  ii^ 
tere^  of  l6&,000//  the  bank  fund  being  at  six  per 
cent. ;  the  East-India  fimd  at  five  per  cent»  interest. 
In  1715^  by  *e  first  of  George  I.  c.  1»,  the  dif- 
ferent taxea  which  had  been  moit^ged  fpr  paying 
the  h«mk  annuity,  together  with  several  others^  wh^ 
by  thid  »ct  were  likewise  rendered  perpetual,  were 
accumulated  into  coe  common"  fvmdi  caUed  the 
aggregate  fund,  which  was  charged  not  only  with 
the  payment  of  the  bank  ann^uity,  but  with  several 
t)ther  annuities  and  burdens  of  differeDt  kkids.  Tfak 
fund  was  afterwards  ^ugmemed  by  tfae^  third  of 
tSeorge  I.  c.  ^,  and  by  thi^  fifth  of  Georg^  t  c.  3, 
and  thedi^erent  duties  which  were  then  added  to  it 
were  Iftewise  rendered  perpetual. 

In  1717,  hy  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  7,  several 
other  taxes  were  rendered  perpetual,  and  accumula-> 
ted  into  another  common  fund,  called  the  ^netal 
fund,  fcff  the  payment  of  certain  annuities,  amomu- 
ing  in  the  whole  to  724,849/:  6s.  lOid. 

Iti  consequence  of  those  different  acts,  the  greater 
part  of  the  taxes,  which  before  had  been  anticipa^ 
only  fo^  a  short  term  of  years,  were  rendered  per- 
petual mn  fiind  fee  paying,  not  the  capdtal,  but  the 
.  interest  only,  of  the  money  which  had  been  bovrow- 
ed  dpon  them  hy  dllferem  miccessive  anticipations. 

-Had  money  never  been  raised  but  by  afeticipation^ 

'tt(e  cpurse  of  a  few  years  would  have  Kbcrated  the 

pubHc  revenue,  without  any  other  attention'  of  ife- 

Iremment  besides  that  of  not  oterloadiHig  'the  furfd 

by  ^hatgtng  it  with  more  debt  thaft  it^«ouId-|^y 


widttn  die  limited  term,  and  of  not  ftnticipKting  k  se^ 
cond  time  before  tbe  expir^ion  of  the£rst  dnticipa:^ 
tion.    But  the  greater  part  of  European  governments 
have  beeft  incapable  of  those  iUtentions.   They  have 
iircquiently  oveiloaded  the  fu»d»  evep  upon  the  first 
anticipation ;  and  when  Uus  happened  not  to  be  the 
case^  they  have  generally  uken  care  to  oyerload  it, 
by  anticipating  a  aecond  and  a  third  time,  befcw  the 
expiration  of  the  first  anticipationi-    The  fund  be* 
dDoming  in  (his  manner  altogether  inm^iest  for  pay* 
ing  both  principal  and  interest  of  the  mtuiey  bcMTow*. 
ed  upon  it,  it  became  necessary  to  cha^gt  it  wiUi  the 
interest  only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity  equal  to  the  in^ 
iere&t;  and  such  unprovidetit  anticipation$neces6ari- 
Jy  gave  Inrth  to  the  more  ruinous  pra^tipe  of  pcirpe- 
lual  fimding..    But  though  this  practice  necessarily 
puts  off  the  liberation  of  the  public  re.vc^e  fr (9n  a 
fixed  period,  to  one* so  indefinite  that  it  is  <iot  very 
likely  eyer  to  arrive ;  yet,  as  a  great  stim-f:an  in  all 
cases  be  raised  by  this  new  practice  than  by  the  old 
one  of  anticipation,  the  former,  when  men:  have 
once  become  familiar  with  it,  has,  in  the  great  exi- 
gencies of  the  statCj  b^en  universally  preferred  |o  the 
latter.  To  relieve  the  present  exigency,  is  always  the 
object  which  principally  interests  those  imtpediately 
concerned  in  the  administration   of  p(U>^c  a^rs. 
The  future  liberation  of  the  public  rei^epue.they 

-leave  to  the  care  of  posterity.  : 

,   During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne/  \he  ngiarket  mte 

,  of  intertel  had  fallen  from  six  to  five  percent*;  and, 

•in  the  twelfth  ye?r  of  her  reign,,  fiv?  per  €pnt>  w?is 
declared  to  be  the  highest  rate  which  could  lawltj^ly 
be  taken  for  money  borrowed  upop  private  a^curity. 

^Seon  after  tb^  greater  part  of  the.tempojrary  taxei^  o£ 


Great  Bfitain  had  been  rendece4  pespetflali  and  disr 
tributed  into  the  aggregate,  South-sea^  and  genei^al 
funds,  the  creditors  of  the  public,  like  those  of  private 
persons^  wete  induced  to  accept  of  five  per  cent,  for 
the  interest  of  their  money;  which  occasioned 'a  sav- 
ing of  ofiQ  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the  greater  pait 
of  the  debts  which  had  been  thus  funded  for  perpetui- 
ty, or  of  ooe  sixth  of  the  greater  part  of  Uie  annuities 
which  were  paid  out  of  the  three  great  funds  above 
rneiMioned.  This  saving  left  a  considerable  surplus 
in  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes,  which  had  bee^ 
accuipulated  into  those  fund^  over  and  abave  what 
was  necessary  for  pajping  the  annuities  which  were 
now  charged  upoB  then;!,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
what  ha&  since  been  called  the  sinking  fui^  lo 
1117,  it  amounted  to  323434/-  7^.  lid.  In  I723r» 
the  interest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  public  debts  was 
stiU  further 'reduced  to  four  per  cent.;  aud  in  17^ 
and  1757^  to  three  and  a  half  and  three  per  cenU 
which  reductions  still  further  augooiented  the  sinl^ng 
fufld. 

A,  sinking  fund,  though  instituted  for  the  paymept 
of  old|  fiicilitates  very  much  the  contr^tjng  of  new 
debts.  It  is  a  subsidiary  fund,  always  at  hand  to  be 
mortgaged  in  aid  of  any  other  doubtful  fund,,  upon 
which  money  is  proposed  to  be  raised  in  any  e:^ 
gency  of  the  state.  Whether  the  sinkimg  fund  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  more  frequently,  appU^  tp 
the  one  or  to  the  othex  pf  those  two  purpose,  w^l 
sufficiently  appear  by  and  bye. 

Besides  those  two  methods  of  borrowing,  by  antici- 
pations and  by  perpetual  funding,  th^re  aire  two  othw 
methods,  which  hold  a  sort  of  midj^  phc^}^\w^tii 


tbedi ;  these  are,  that  of  bonrowitig^ipon  annmtii^  fet 
terms  of  years,  and  that  of  borrowing  upon  atKiukies 
forliyes. 

During  the  reigiM  of  King  WflUmft:  and  €t;Qeen 
AiHie,  large  isnms  wcra  frequently  borrowed  u^n 
amtmies  for  terms  of  yeans,  which  were  sometimes 
longer  and  sometimes  shorter.  In  1693,  »«  act  was 
passed  fcr  botrowiag  one  million  ttpbn  an  annuity  of 
fotmeen  per  cent,  orttf  140,006/.  a-ycar,  for  sixteen 
years.  In  16§^1,  an  act  vt^  passed  for  borrowing  a 
ttflKon  upon  annuities  feir  lives,  upon  terms  which,  in 
tiie  present  times,  would  appear  very  advantageous. 
But  the  subscription  was  not  fiSod  up.  In  the  folbw- 
i^  year,  the  delfciency  was  made  good,  by  borrowing 
upon*  annuities  for  lives,  at  fourtcin  per  cent,  or  at 
little  more  than  stvcn  years  piuxhase.  In  1Q9&,  the 
persons  Who  h^  purchased  those  annuities  Wete  al- 
Wwkdfto  exehittgc  them  for  others  of  ninety-six  years, 
upon  paying  into  the  exchequer  sixty. three  pounds 
in  tbe  hundred;  that  is,  the  diflfarence  between  four- 
teen per  cent,  for  life,  and  fourteen  per  cent,  fornine- 
ty-si^yeaw,  was  sold  for  sixty-three  pounds,  or  for 
four  and  a  hrif  ytats  purchase.  Such  was  the  sup- 
posed instabflity  of  government,  that  even  these 
tentus  proeuted  few  purchasers.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Arme,,  money  was;  upon  diflferent  oecasi(3(ns, 
borrowed  both  ufion  annuities  fot  Hves,  and  upon 
annuities'  for  termiS  of  thirtyitwo, '  of  eighty-nine,  of 
fiiAety-eight,:  and'  of  ninety-iUne  years.  In  1719,  the 
proprietors  of  the  annuities  for  thitty-two  years  were 
induced  to  accept,  in  Ireu  of  them,  South-sea  stock 
^  the  amount  of  eleven  and  a  half  yekrs  pur^ha^e  if 
-theftBrtuities,  together  with  an  additional  quantityuf 
stoc^  equal  to  the  arrears  which  happened  then  to 


Ibe  due  lipdii  t&em*  In  1790,  tlie  ^resiidr  part  of  tM 
oeh^  annimties  for  terms  of  ^ears^  both  longadd  dhmt^ 
were  subscribed  into  the  same  fund;  T^  lon^  an-i 
fiuiti^,  at  that  unte\  ammin^  to  6(96,82li  8j.  at^//x 
a-yean  On  the  5tb  of  Jahuaiy  1775,  thi  re^annkt 
of  them/ or  what  was  Hot  idbsctibed  at  that  time^ 
amotuited'only  to  136,483/.  12/.  8*  ' 

Buring  the  two  wans  i#hieh  began  in  1739  and  A 
1755,  little  m&ney  was  borrowed,  either  upon  annu^ 
tice  for  terms  of  y^iars,  dr  upon  those  for  live«;  An 
annuity  for nin^ty-eightot  nintty-nineT^iv,  however^ 
IS  w<mk  nearly  as  much  as  a  perpettnty^  and  i^outdi 
therefore,  osle  mig^t  tfainll,  be  a  fiimd  filr  borrowing 
neatiy  ad  niuch.  Bj}t  those  who,  in  order  to  make 
family  settlements,  and  to  proidde  forrtti90t«ftittmtyi 
buy  into  the  pablle  stockist  would  not  cattm  to  fNircha^ 
into  one  of  which  the  value  wass  ccmtinually  (ttm^shw 
ing ;  ^d  such  people  tx^kt  a  very  con^d^rablfe  pro^ 
portion,  both  of  the  proprietors  and  putdhai^rs  of 
Stock.  An  annuity  l(:«r^4ong  tcfrm  of  years,  there*^ 
fore,  though  its  tntrinsii^  value  may  be  very  nearly- 
the  same  with  that  of  a  per|fetual  anrinity,  will  not 
fied  nearly  the  same  nuttlber  of  purchasers;  The* 
Subscribers  to  a  new  loatt,  who  m^ari  generally  to  sfel 
their  subscription  as  soon  as  ptossible,  pcefet  greatl/ 
a  perpetual  annuity,  redeemable  by  parliament,  t6' 
an  irredeemable  annuity,  for  a  long  teriri  of  years^ 
of  only  equal  amounts  The  value  of  the  formei^  may 
be  supposed  always  the^  same,  or  very  nearly  the- 
same ;  and  it  makes,  therefore,  a  more  Goilvehient' 
transferable  stock  than  the  latter. 

During  the  two  la^mentioned  wars,  annuiti^,  ci««^ 
tfa^  for  terms  of  years  orlbr lives^  trere  seldom  grfm 
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ed,  but  as  premtuiBB  to  tbd  subscribers  of  a  new 
IcMiiif  oyer  and  above  tbe  redeemabk  annuity  or  in** 
terest,  upon  the  credit  of  which  the  loan  was  sup-^ 
posed  to  be  made.  Hiey  were  granted,  not  as  the^ 
proper  fund  upon  which  tbe  money  was  borrowed^ 
but  as  an  additional  encouragement  to  tbe  lender. 

Annuities  for  live^  have  occasionally  been  granted 
in  two  d^rent  waya ;  cfitber  upon  separate  lives,  or 
upon  lota  of  Uvea,  whicb  in  French  are  caUed  t(»itine^ 
^om  the  namct  of  their  inyentor.  When  annuiliea 
are  jf^ranted  upon  separate  lives,  the  death  of  every  in- 
dividual annuitant  dkburdens  the  public  revenue,  sa. 
fiir  as  it  was  aflS^ted  by  his  annuity.  When  annuities: 
are  granted  upon  tontines,  tbe  liberation  of  the  public 
revenue  does  not  commence  till  the  death  of  all  the 
aaniutants  comprehended  in  one  lot,  which  may  some-' 
times  consist  of  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  of  whom  the 
survivors  succeed  to  the  asmuities  of  all  those  who  die 
before  tbem.;  the  last  survivor  succeeding  to  the  an- 
nuities of  the  whole  lot.  Upon  the  same  revenue^ 
more  money  can  alwaysbc  raised  by  tontines  than  by 
annuities  fi:^  separate  live^.  An  annuity,  with  a  right 
of  survivorships  is  really  worth  more  than  an  equal 
aonuUy  for  a  separate  life ;  and,  from  tbe  confidence 
whicb  every  man  naturally  ha»  in  his  own  good  fortune^ 
the  principle  upon  which  is  founded  the  success  of  all 
lotteries,  such  an  annuity  generally  sells  for  something 
zdore  than  it  is  worth.  In  countries  where  it  is  usual 
for  government  to  raise  money  by  granting  annuities^ 
tontines  are,  upon  this  account,  generally  preferred  tO; 
annuities  for  separate  lives.  The  expedient  which  will 
raise  njost  money,  is  almost  Always  preferred  to  that 
v^akfi\k  is  likely:  to  bring  ^b(>At,  in  the  speediest  man^ 
x>er,  the  ii^jeration  of  the  public  revenue^       ,    » 
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In  Fiance,  a  much  greatisr  prc^orticil  of  the  pul^<(^ 
debts  consists  in  annuities  fer  lived  than  in  Edgkindi 
According  to  a  memoir  presented  by  the  parliament 
of  Bourdcaux  to  the  king^  in  I764,  the  whole  public 
debt  of  France  is  e^imated  at  twenty^four  hundred 
miUicms  of  Hvres,  of  which  the  capital,  for  which  an- 
nuities for  lives  had  been  granted,  is  ^n|^Kised  to 
amount  to  three  hundred  millions,  tht  eightli  part  of 
ti^  whole  public  debt.  The  annuities  themselTes  are* 
computed  to  amount  to  thirty  rnSHons  s^year,  tte 
fourth  part  of  one  hundred  tffHi  twenty  ituttbes,  the 
supposed  interest  of  that  whole  debt*  These  estima^ 
tions,  I  know  very  well,  are  not  exact ;  but  having}, 
been  {Resented  by  so  very  respectable  a  body  ^s  ap« 
proximations  to  the  truth,  they  may,  I  apprehend,  be 
consida«l  as  such.  It  is  not  the  different  degrees  of 
anxiety  in  the  two  governments  of  France  and  Eng^^ 
land  for  the  liberation  of  the  pubHc  refvenue,  which 
occasions  this  difference  in  their  respective  modes  of 
borrowing ;  it  arises  altogether  from  the  different 
views  and  interests  of  the  lenders,      v 

In  England,  the  seat  of  government  l^ing  in  the 
greatest  mercantile  city  in  iIk!  world,  the  merchants  zm' 
generally  thfe  people  who  advance  money  to  govern* 
ment.  By  advancing it,  they  do  not  meiMi  to  diminish, 
ttut,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  their  mercantile  ca- 
pitals; and  unless  they  expected  to  ig^U,  with  som^ 
profit,  their  share  in  the.subscrijption  for  a  new  loan^ 
they  never  would  jrubscribe.  Bntif  by  advancing  their 
money,  they  Were  to  purchase,  instead  of  perpetual 
annuities,  annuities  f<)T  lives  only,  whether  their  own 
Or  those  of  other  pfeople,  they  would  not  always  be  so 
l&ely  to  sell  them  with  a  profit*  Annuhieaupon  their 
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own  lives  they  Would  always  sell  with  loss ;  because 
no  man  will  give  for  an  annuity  upon  theHfe  of  ano-- 
Xhetf  whose  age  and  state  of  health  are  neaiiy  the^une 
witb  his  own^  ihe  same  prke  which  he  would  give  for 
One  upon  his  own.  An  annuity  upon  the  Me  of  a  tfainl 
perscm,  indeed,  is,  no  doubt,  of  equal  vaiue  to  the 
buyer  and  the  seller ;.  but  its  resd  valuer  begins  te  di^ 
Ininkh  from  the  moment  it  is  granted,  and  continues 
lo  dosov  more  and  more,  as  long  as  it  subsists.  It  ca& 
never,  Iherefore,  mrice  so  comrenient  a  transferaUe 
stock  as  af  perpetual  amiuity,  of  which  the  real  vahie 
nuiy  be  supposed  always  the  same,  or  very  neariy  the 
lame. 

In  France,  the  ^tal  of  govermnent  not  being  in  z, 
great  mercantile  city,  merchants  do  no  make  so  greal 
a  proportion  of  the  people  who  advance  money  to  go* 
vemment.  The  people  concerned  in  the£nmces,  the 
&rmers-general,  the  receivers  of  the  taxes:  which  are 
not  in  farm,  theeourt-bankers,  £lc.  make  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  advance  their  money  in  all  public 
exigencies.  Sufch  people  are  commonly  men  of  mean 
birth,  but  of  grfeat  wealth,  and  frequently  of  grea^ 
pride.  They  are  too  proud  to  marry  their  equals,  and 
women  of  qirality  disdain  to  marry  them.  They  fte-^ 
qltently  resolve,  therefore,  to  live  bachelors;  and  hav-* 
ing  neither  anj  families  of  theiir  own,.nor  much  regard 
fcr  those  of  their  relations,  whom  thty  are  not  alwayr 
very  fond  of  acknowledging,  they  desire  only  to  live 
ki  splendour  jdur&ig  their  own  time,  and  are  not  un^ 
willing  that  their  fortune  should  end  with  themselvest 
The  number  of  rich  people,  besides,  who  are  ekbec 
averse  to  marry,  or  whose  condition  of  life  renders  ite 
either  iniproper  or  inconvenient  for  them  to  do  fO,ii^ 
much  greater  ia  France  than  in  England^.    Xosucb' 
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people,  who  have  litde  or  no  caire  for  posterity,  no-' 
ihing  can  be  more  convenient  than  to  exchange  thjeii* 
capital  for  a  revenue,  which  is  to  kst  just  as  long,  and 
no  longer^  then  they  wish  it  to  do.  * 

The  ordinary  expence  ofihe  greater  part  of  modem' 
governments,  in  time  of  pec^ce,  being  equal,  or  nearly ' 
«qual,  to  their  ordinary  revenue,  when  war  comeSf" 
they  are  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  increase  their 
te venue  in- proportion  to  ifae  increase  of  their  expencej 
They  are  unwilUng,  for  fear  6f  ofiending  the  people/ 
who,  by  so  great  aad  «o  sodden  aa  increase  of  taxes,^ 
would  soon  bedisgiisted  with  the  war :  and  they  are^ 
unable,  from  not  well  knowing  what  taxes  would  be^ 
sufficient  to  produce  the  revemte  wanted.  Thefacihty* 
of  borrowing  delivers  them  from  the  embarrassment' 
which  this  fear  and  inability  would  otherwise  occasion. ' 
By  means  of  borrowing,  they  are  enabled,  with  a  very 
moderate  increase  of  taxes,  to  raise,  from  year  to  year,^ 
money  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  war;  and  by  the 
practice  of  perpetual  funding,  they  ar*^  enabled,  with' 
the  smallest  possible  increase  of  taxes,  to  raise  annu- ' 
ally  the  largest  possible  sum  of  money.  In  great  emr 
pircs,  the  people  who  live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the 
provinces  remote  from  the«cene  of  action,  feel,  many' 
of  them,  scarce  any  inconveniency  from  the  war,  but  - 
enjoy,  at  thdr  ease,  the  amusement  of  reading  in  the 
newspapers  tl^  exploits  of  their  own  fleets  and  armies. 
To  them  tins  amusement  compensates  the  small  dif- 
ference between  the  taxes  which  they  pay  on  account 
«f  the  war,  and  those  which  they  had  been  accustom-* 
«ed  to  pay  in  time  of  peace.    They  are  cbmmcnly  dis- 
satisfied  ^with  the  return  of  peace,  which  puts  an  end 
l^their  amusement,  and  to  a  thousand  tiaionary  hopes 
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of  conquest  and  national  glory,  from  ^  longer  copti*^ 
nuance  of  the  war. 

The  return  of  peace,  indeed,  seldpm  relieves  them 
from  the  greater  par(  of  (he  taxes  imposed  during  th^ 
Var.  These  are  i)aortgage(l  for  the  interest  of  the  debt 
Contracted,  in  order  to  carry  it  on,  If,  over  and  above 
paying  the  interest  of  this  deht,  and  defraying  th?  or- 
^dinary  expence  of  goirernipent,  the  pld  revenue,  to- 
gether with  the  rjew  taxe3,  produce  ^opie  surplus 
revenue,  jit  may  perhaps  be  converted  intQ  a  sinking 
fund  for  paying  oS*the  debt.  But,  in  the  first  pl^ce, 
this  sinking  fund,  even  supposing  it  should  he  applied 
to  no.other  purpose,  is  generally  altogether  inadequate 
for  pajring,  in  the  course  of  gjiy  period,  during  which 
it  can  reasonably  be  expected  that  peace  should  con- 
tinue, the  whole  debt  contracted  during  the  yrar;  and, 
in  the  second  place.,  this  jfKud  is  almost  always  applied 
to  other  purposes. 

The  new  taxes  were  imposed  for  the  sole  purpose 
p£  paying  the  interest  of  the  money  borrowed  upon 
them.  If  they  produce  morg,  it  13  generally  spmethiftg 
which  was  neither  intended  nor  expected,  and  is  there- 
fore seldom  very  considerable.  Sinking  funds  have, 
generally  arisen,  not  so  much  from  any  surplus  pf  the. 
taxes  which  was  over  and  above  what  was  necessary 
^r  paying  the  ir^terest  or  annuity  originally  charged 
\}pon  them,'  as  frpm  a  subsequent  reduction  of  that  inr. 
terest;  that  of  Holland,  in  1655,  and  that  of  the  ec-» 
plesiastical  state,  in  1685,  werp  both  formed  in  this 
manner.  Hence  the  usual  insufficiency  of  such  funds^ 

During  the  most  profound  peace,  various  events 
occur,  which  require  an  extraoHinary  expence;  an4 
|f overnment  finck  it  always  niore  convenient  t(^  ^cfraj* 
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tbis  expende  by  misapplying  the  sinkingfund,  than  hy 
imposing  a  new  tax.    Every  new  tax  is  immediately 
felt  more  or  less  by  the  people.    It  occasions  always 
some  murmur,  and  meets  with  some  opposition.    The 
inore  taxes  may  have  been  multiplied,  the  higher  they' 
may  have  been  raised  upon  every  different  siibject  of 
taxation;  the  more  loudly  the  people  complain  of 
cjrery  new  tax,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes,  too,  ei- 
ther to  find  out  new  subjects  of  taxation,  or  to  raise  - 
much  higher  the  taxes  already  imposed  upon  the  old. 
A  momentary  suspension  of  the  payment  of  debt  is 
not  inamediately  felt  by  the  people,  and  occasions  neif 
ther  murmur  nor  complaint.   To  borrow  of  the  sink^ 
iog  fund,  is  always  an  obvious  and  easy  expedient  for' 
getting  out  of  the  present  difficulty.     The  more  the' 
public  debts  may  have  been  accumulated,  the  more 
necessary  it  may  have  become  to  study  to  reduce  them; 
the  more  dangerous,  the  more  ruinous  it  may  be  ti^ 
misapply  any  part  of  the  sinking  fund;  the  less  likely' 
is  the  public  debt  to  be  reduced  to  any  considerable 
degree,  the  more  likely,  the  more  certainly  is  the  sink-; 
i;tigfund  to  be  misapplied  towards  defraying  all  the; 
extraordinary  expences  which  occur  in  time  of  peace. 
When  a  nation  is  already  overburdened  with  taxes, 
nothing  but  the  necessities  of  a  new  war,  nothing  but 
^tber  the  animosity  of  national  vengeance,  or  th^ 
anxiety  for  national  security,  can  indued  the  people  to 
$,ubmitv  with  tolerable  patience,  to  a  new  t^x-  Hence 
the  usual  misapplication  of  the  sinking  fund. 

In  Great  Britain,  ftom  the  time  that  we  had  first 
recourse  to  the  minors  expedient  of  perpetual  fundi-; 
mgf  the  reduction  of  the  public  del)t,  in  time  of  peace, 
llAs  wver  botije  any  proportion  to  its  accumulatiqn. 


}n  tini^  of  wiir,  |t  was  in  ike  wai,  "which  began  io 
^,688,  and  was  coqcliidcd  kj  the  treaty  of  RTSwick, 
in  1697,  that  the  foundation  of  the  present  enonnous 
4ebt  of  Great  Qritsun  was  first  l^d. 

On  the  S|st  of  Decen^ber  1^7i  (hc  public  debts  of 
ijreat  Br^ain,  funded  and  unfunded^  amounted  tq 
21,515,74s/.  IBs-  ^td.  A  great  part  of  those  ^ebts  had 
been  contracted  upon  short  anticipations,  and  smne 
*  part  upon  annuities  for  lives;  so  that,  before  the  31st 
of  December  ITOl,  in  less  than  four  years,  there  had 
partly  been  paid  off,  and  partly  reverted  to  the  public, 
the  sum  of  5,131,041/*  1^-  Qid, ;  a  greater  redtictioa 
of  the  public  debt  than  has  ever  sin<?e  b^en  byoyght 
about  in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  The  remaining 
debt,  therefor^,  amo^nted  only  to  to  16,394,701/.  1/,, 

In  the  war  which  l?cgan  in  n02,  and  which  wa» 
Idoncluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  public  debt& 
were  still  more  accumulated.  On  the  31st  of  December 
1714,  they  amounted  ^  53,681,076/.  5^-  firVrf.  The: 
subscription  into  the  South-sea  fund,  of  the  short  ao4* 
longannuities,  increased  the  capital  of  the  public  debts  ;v 
so  that,  on  the  31st  of  December  1742,  it  amounted' 
to  55,282,978/.  1/.  aW.  The  reduction  oi  the  deb^^ 
begun  in  1793,  and  went  on  so  slowly,  that,  on  th^ 
^Ist  of  December  1739,  during  17  years  of  profottn4^ 
peace,  the  who}e  sum  paid  off  was  no  more  tbai>; 
8328354/*  Tils,  lld-^  the  capital  of  the  public  debt^-^ 
at  that  time,  amounting  to  46,954f62af.  Sf^Ar^d^       * 

The  Spanish  war,  which  began.ia  17^9,  and  the 
French  war,  Vfhich  ^oon  followed  it, xiccasioned  mia-^i 
pQx  increase  of  the  debt,  which,  on  the  3tflt  of  Itetsew*  - 
ber  17(48,  after  the  war  had;b^n  c^ndaded  by  tl»I 


ttea^df  Aix.la-CB«^Bc,  amotflfted  to  18^39$313/^^ 
Is.  lOid.    The  most  profi9und  peace,  of  17  jeats^ 
continuance,  had  taken  no  more  than  8^!d8,S54f« 
17J'.  IItW.  from  it.    A  war  of  less  than  liitse  yeaxs^  - 
continaance  added  3lS3^G8gL  18j.  Gid^  to  it^. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr  Felham,/tbe  xn«^ 
terest  of  the  public  debt  was  reduced^  or  at  least  mea^ 
siires  were  taken  for  reducing  it,  ftom  four  to  three 
per  cent. ;  the  sinking  .fund  was  increased,  and  some  * 
part  of  the  pqblic  debt  was  paid  off.  In  1755,  befiari' 
the  breaking  x)ut  of  the  late  wair,  the  funded  debt  <4^ 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  72,^89,673/.  On  thk  5 A; 
pf  Januai^  I763,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace;  the 
funded  debt  amounted  to  122,603336/.  Ss.^icL  Thcr 
imfunded  debt  has  been  sutied  at  iSS^l^^Ql*  2x.  2if.^ 
But  the  expence  occasioned  by  the  war  did  not  end- 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace;  so  that  though,  oii« 
the  Sth  of  January  1764»  the  funded  debt  w^  increaak 
cd  (partly  by  a  new  loan,  and  partly  by  funding  ar 
part  of  the  unfunded  debt)  to  129,586,789/.  lOx.  lid!? 
there  still  remained  (according  to  the  rery  weB  in^i 
formed  author  of  the  Considerations  on  the  trade  andr 
finaiices  of  Great  Britain)  an  unfunded  debt,  vliicib 
yhs  broug^  to  account  in  that  and  the  following  yeari; 
c*  9^75,017/.  I'ar.  2i*i.  In  1764;  thcrefbwv  flia 
pttUic  d^t  of  erealf  Britain,  funded  and.iHifimdedr 
tOgithet,  amounted,  according  to  this  author,  ta> 
139»56l,807/.  2/.  44.  The -annuities  for  lives,  too, 
v^iok  \i^i  been  granted  as  pr9ipiuiq|to4he  subscribe, 
eis  to  the  new  loans,  in  1757,  estimated  ^t  14  y&m^ 
purchase,  were  Valued  at^72,500ti  and  the  annuls' 
ties  for  long  teriAs  of  years;  granted  as  premiums  likc-i 
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Vise,  in  1761  snd  1763,  estimated  at  37f  years  par* 
chase,  were  valued  at  6|836,875/.  During  a  peace  of 
about  seven  years  continuance,  the  prudent  and  truly 
patriot  administration  of  Mr  Pelham  was  not  able  to 
pay  off  an  old  debt  of  six  millions.  During  a  war  of 
siearly  the  same  continuance,  a  new  debt  of  more 
ihim  seventy-five  millions  was  contracted. 

Ob  the  5th  of  January  1775,  the  funded  debt  of 
Great  Briudn  amounted  to  124*996,086//  1/.  6^. 
The  unfunded,  exclusive  of  a  large  civil-list  debt,  to 
4,150,«36/.  3s.  Hid.  Both  together,  to  129,146*322/, 
5s.  6d.  According  to  this  accoupt,  the  whole  debt  paid 
off  during  eleven  years  profound  peace  amounted  only 
to  10,415,476/.  16/.  Q^d.    £ven  this  small  reduction 
of  debt,  however,  has  not  been  all  made  from  the  sav- 
ings out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state.  Several 
extraneous  sums,  altogether  independent  of  that  ordi- 
nary revenue,  have  contributed  towards  it.   Amongst 
ibese  we  may  reckon  an  additional  shilling  in  the 
pound  land-tax,  for  three  years ;  the  two  millions  re- 
ceived from  the  l^t  India  company,  as  indenmifica- 
lion  for  their  territorial  acquisitions ;  and  the  one  htln- 
dred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  received  from  the  bank ' 
ipx  the  renewal  of  their  charter.    To  these  must  be 
9dded  several  otbef  sums,  which,  as  they  arose  out  of 
the  late  war,  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  de- 
d*:tion8  from  the  expences  of  it.  The  principal  are,  - 

I.     ,.   /.' 

The  produce  of  FrciMi  pntM          -         •  690,449  18  9 

Composition  for  French  prisoners        -        -  670,000  o  0 

Whit  has  been  received  from  the  sik  of  the  |  ^.  .^^  ^  ^ ' 

^dedidwd.         .        .        .        .        i  95'^°°  "  ** 
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If  we  add  tof  this  sum  the  balance  of  the  eatl  of  Cba* 
tham's  and  Mr  Calcraft's  accounts,  and  other  armjr 
pavings  of  the  same  kind,  together  with  what  his  been 
received  from  the  bank,  the  East-India  company,  asd* 
the  additional  shilling  in  the  pound  land-tax ;  the  whote^ 
must  be  a  good  deal  more  th^n  five  millions.  The^ 
debt,  therefore,  which,  since  th<^  peace,  has  been  paid- 
out  of  the  savjpgs  from  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the' 
state,  has  not,  one  year  with  another,  amounted  to  half: 
a  million  a-year^  The  sinking  fund  has,  no  dotitH/ 
been  considerably  augmented  since  the  peace,  by  the: 
debt  which  had  been  paid  offi  by  the  reduction  of  the? 
redeemable  four  per  cents,  to  three  per  cents.;  gad* 
by  the  annuities  for  lives  which  have  fallen  in  j  and,  if 
peace  were  to  continue,  a  million,  perhaps,  might  now- 
be  annually  spared  out  of  it  towards  the  discharge  of* 
the  debt.  Another  million,  acco|:dingly ,  was  paid  iq^ 
the  course  of  last  year ;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  latg^^ 
civil-list  debt  was  left  unp^d,  and  we  an^  now  iavol-« 
ved  in  a  new  war^  which,  in  it§  progress,  may  prove  ai^' 
expensive  as  any  of  our  fdrnier  wars*^.  The  new  debr^t 
which  will  probably  be  contracted  before  the  end  of 
the  next  campaign,  may,  perhaps,  be  nearly  equal  to» 
all  the  old  debt  which  has  been  paid  off  from  the  sav-**' 
ings  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state.  It  would 
be  altogether  chimerical  therefor^,  to  expect  that  the* 
pubUc  debt  should  ever  be  completely  discharged,  bjr^ 
any  savings  which  are  likely  to  be  made  from  that  or- 
dinary revenue  as  it  stands  at  present  f 

*^  It  has  proved  more  expensive  than  any  of  our  former  wars  jj' 
and  hat  inTolTed  us  in  an  additional  debt  of  more  than  one  hun*" 
^d  minions.  During  a  profound  peace  of  eleren  yeirs,  little 
iBor^tbanrten  piiUioQspf  debt  was  paid;  during' a  warof|ev^f;> 
yearsi  more  than  one  hundred  millions  was  contracted, 
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Tbe  piiblic  funds  of  the  difl^ra:^!  indebted  nations 
cf  Europe,  particularly  those  of  England^  have  by  one 
author  been  repifsented  as' the  accumulation  of  a  great 
casfitsU^  superaddi^  to^d^  other  capital  of  the  country^ 
^  means  o£  which,  its  trade  is  extended,  its  mamu- 
Pictures  dace  roultipliedi  and  its  lands  cultivated  aad 
impfored,  much  beyond  what  they  could  have  been 
by  means  0£  that  other  capital  only.  He  does  not  con- 
aider,  that  theccqpital  which  the  first  creditors  of  the 
pubKc  adv^ced  to  government,  was,  from  the  mo- 
jnent  m  which  he  advanced  it,  a  certain  portion  bf 
tbe  annual  produce,  turned  away  from  serving  in  the 
function  of  a  cajHtal^  tb-serve  in  that  of  a  revenue  ; 
from  maintaining  productive  labourers,  to  maintain  un- 
productive ones,  and  to  be  spent  and  wasted,  generally 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  without  even  tbe  hope  of 
any  future  reproduction.  In  return  for  the  c£^iu^ 
which  they  advanced,  they  obtained,  indeed,  an  annu« 
sty  of  the  puHic  funds,  in  most  cases,  of  more  than 
lequal  value.  This  annuity  ^  no  doubt,  replaced  tothem 
their  capital,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  trade 
and  business  to  the  same,  or  perhaps^  to  a  ^eater  ex- 
tent than  before ;  that  is,  they  were  enabled,  either  to 
borrow  of  other  peo|de  a  new  capita),  upon  the  cre^^ 
4it  of  this  annuity,  or,  by  selling  it,  to  get  froin  dther 
people  a  new  capital  of  their  own,  equal,  or  superior^ 
lb  that  which  they  had  advanced  to  governments  Thif 
new  capital,  however^  which  they  in  this  manner  ei^ 
ther  bought  or  borrowed  of  other  people,  must  have 
existed  in  the  country  before,  and  must  haVe  been  em- 
ploy ed  as  aU  caj^tals  are,  in  maintaining  productive  hu 
bour.  When  it  came  into  the  hanis  of  ^ose  wbo  iMtA 
advanced  tbpir  money  lo  gpvemmcnt,  though  it  vn^ 
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in  isome  te^pecis,  a  new  capital  to  theiA^  it  vpxitMsA 
t<>  the  ccMsntry ,  but  was  only  &  capital  withdrawn  fioni 
certain  employments  in  order  -to  be  tuniedtowMd$ 
others.  Though  it  teplacdd  to  thmi  whatti^j  had 
ad'ranced  to  ^vemtnent^  it  HA  not  tiepkoettlo  the 
country.  Had  they^not  advanced  this  caj^kdi  id  go* 
^i^ment)  there  would  havebeen^  m:^^odcititiy; 
two  capkaky  4;wo  porticms  of  the  afincud  produce,  ii^ 
stead  of  otie,  employed  in  ttkintiomng  prodsccbe  la* 
hoat.  /' '  '-  .^/.    -* 

^  When,  for  defraying  th^riiotpence  of  go^viettnieiit,  4 
revenue  id :rat66d  within  th^-ydafv  ^rom- the  produce 
of  free  or  unitiortgaged  ^sces,  a  certain  portidb  <if  the 
f  eveome  joi  private  people  is  only  lomed  v$mf  fix)m 
maintaming  one  specie  of  dnpk>dactii^  labour,  ^m- 
waf^  maintait^g  iinother.  Some  petn^  what  ifac^ 
pay  in  those  taxes  might,  no  doublf,  hfve  been  ^ccs^ 
mpiated  into  capiml,  and  consequentljrem^oyeditt 
la^ntaining  pvoductivi^  labour;  but  the  gf eater  fouet 
,  would  probably  have  bteri  ispent;  and'cs^iaeqiftfiiHjr 
employed,  in  ttmihtaitiingv\mpAroductiTelalitor*  .T 
puUic  expence,  however,  when  defrayed  in  liia  man^ 
tysr^  no  doubt  hinders,  taoct^  less,  the  ftnther  a€« 
ctuttulimon  of  hewoapitalf  hot  it  does  itot^neixMurily^ 
6Cca^onthe^strucrtonbf«»yaeouUyexistingcqHt^ 
When  Ifae  publk  expense  ii^id^&^yed  by  findingv 
it  is  defrayed  ^}r«he^nu4l  distraction  df  AMexrapi^ 
lal  whieb  had  be^it  exiifted  ^  the  eou^try  ;vby  the 
^tvtmim  oS  some-  portion^  ^  tftie  lafinual  pio&ice 
«?hi(^ii'iad:before  bi^en  destined  Ibr  th#tnainiennQife 
of  pra^QCtive  labour,  to^v^^a^  that  of  >anpn»dci^Tr 
iabomr;  ii^in  %\m  <^se,1iow^^twr,'^tate8  axe  lighted 
iMi  th^.9^ould;lia¥e  b»«ii  had^a^i^^     mSEitiim 
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ior  dcfra>iiig  the  same  expence  been  raised  wilhm  the 
year;  the  private  revenue  of  individuals  is  oecesaaril^ 
leaa  burdened,  and  cooseque^tly  their  abiliQr  to  save 
ttul  accumulate  9ome  part  of  that  revenue  into  capital^ 
is  a  good  deal  less  impaired*  If  the  method  of  ^nd-^ 
ing  destroys  more  old  cai»tal,  it,  at  the  same  time« 
hinders  less  the  ^ouinulation  or  acquiskion  of  new 
capital,  than  that  of  defraying  the  public  expence  by 
a  revenue  raised  within  the  year.  Under  the  system 
of  funding,  the  frugality  and  industry  of  privi^e 
peopde  caiUBote  easily  repair  the  breaches  which  the 
waste  and  extravagance  of  government  may  oecaw)Qf 
ally  make  in  the  general  capital  of  the  society. 

It  is  only  during  the  continuance  of  war,  however, 
that  the  system  of  funding  has  this  advantage  over 
the  other  system.  Were  the  expence  of  war  to  be 
defrayed  always  by  a  revenue  raised  within  the  year^ 
the  taxes^fram  which  that  extraordinary  revenue  wai 
drawn,  would  last  qo  longer  than  the  war.  The 
ability  of  private  pe^^le  to  aecumulate,  though  less 
during  the  war,  would  have  been  greater  during  the 
peace,  thap.  under  the  system  of  fundings  War  would 
not  necessarily  have  oocasioaed  the  dtistmotion  of  any 
Qld  capitals,  and  peace  would  have  occasioned  the  ac^ 
cumdiation  of  many  more  n^ew.  Wars  would,  in 
l^neral^  be  more  sf^eedily  concluded,  and  less  wan- 
tonly Qttkrtakeo.  The  people  feeling,  during  the 
continuance  of  war,  the  comiplete  burden  of  it,  would 
soon  grow  weary  of  it;  and  goyomiMm,  in  order  to 
Inimour  them,  would  not  be  under  the  pecesdty  of 
eartying  k  on  longer  than  it  was  necessary  to  do  so. 
The  foresight  Of  the  heavy  and  unavoidable  bwdens 
of  war,,  would  hin^ett)^  people  £t:om3r»otonIycallsi!g 
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^r  it  vfhth  thdfe  was  no  real  or  siJid  interest  to  %te 
for.  The  seasons  daring  which  the  ability  of  private 
people  to  accumulate  was  somewhat  impaired,  would 
occqr  more  rarely,  and  be  of  sl»>rtef  contimiRPce; 
Those,  on  the  ccmtrary,  daring  which  that  ability 
was  in  the  highest  vigour,  would  be  of  much  longer, 
duration  than  they  can  well  be  under  the  system  of 
funding. 

.  When  funding,  besides^  has.  made  a  certain  pro;* 
gress,  the  multiplication  of  taxes  which  it  brings  along 
with  it,  sometimes  impairs  as  4:iiuch  the  ability  of  pvi* 
vate  people  to  accumulate  jcven  in  time,  of  peace,  as 
the  other  system  would  in  time  of  war.  The  ipeace 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  amounts  at  present  tolmorq 
than  ten  millions  a-year.  If  free  and  immortgaged, 
it  might  be  sufficient,  with  proper  management,  and 
without  contracting  a  shilling- <£  new  debt^  to  CMttf 
on  the  most  vigorous  war.  The  private  revenue  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  is  at  pixsent  as  much 
incumbered  id  time  of  peace,  theirability  to  accumo* 
late  it  as  much  impaired,  as  it  would  have  been  inthiOL 
time  of  ^hs  most  expensive  war,  had  the  permcioua 
system  of  funding  never  been  adopted. 

In  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  deb^ 
ii  has  been  said,  it  is  the  right  hand  which  pays  the 
kit.  The  money  does  not  go  out  of  the  oouittry.  Ic 
is  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  (£  one  set  of  tfaeinhabit^ 
^nts  which  is  transferred  to. another;  and  thetnatioeii 
is  not  a  farthing  the  poorer.  This  apidogy  is  ibond^ 
cd  altogether  in  the  sophistry  of  the.mttcantile  sys«: 
tem;  and,  after  the  long  e^^tminadon  which  I  have 
aheady  bestowed  upon  that  system,  it  macy^  perhapSA 
be.  unrieceissat/  to. say  any  thing  fuxther^bo^ot  iityV  It 
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mippQiea,  beaidbi^  that  tbe  whc^e  pubHc  debt  is  owing 
to  the  iohabitatts  of  the  country^  which  faapf>ens  not 
lo.be  ti;oe;  the  Dutcb»  as  well  as  ^veral  other  foreign 
mt&om^iiavinga.very  consideraiUe  ahare  in  our  pub<» 
l|cfaiids»>  But  though  the  whde  debtwexse  owing 
to^the; inhabitants  of  the  country^  it  would  not^  upoa 
Ihalaccmmt,  be  le^  pernicious. 

Land  and  capital  stock  are  the  two  original  sources 
of. all  .reiBenoe^  b<^  pdvate  and.  public.  Capital 
ftock  {^ys  the  wages  of  productive^  labour,  whether 
emphqredin  s^iiculture,  manufactures,  or  cdmmerc«ii 
The  maoagement  of  those  two  original  sources  of  re* 
veniie  belongs  to  two  difieient  sets  of  people ;  thtf 
pioprietots  of  laixd,  and  the.  owners  or  employers  of 
capital  Slock.  .  . 

The  ptoprietorof  land  is  interested,  for  the  sake  of 
ItejQwa  rpviedue,  to  l^ep  his  estate  in  as  good  condi* 
tiott.asiiecaiii  by  building  and  repairing  his  tesianto 
Ikmiscs,  by. making  and  ^maintaining  the  necessaij^ 
drainsaad  inclosiEres,  and  all  those  other  exp^nsii^ 
improvements  which  it  properly  belong  to  the  land^ 
lord  to. make  and  maintain.  But  J^y  different  land^^ 
taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  landbrd  may  be  so  mtfcU 
diminished,  and  by  different  duties  u^Km  the  nece&^^ 
sEes  and  conveniences  of  bfe,  that  dinunisfaed.revenue 
aday  be  reiidered  of  so  little  real  value,  that  he  may 
find^himsdf  altogether  unable  to  make  or  maintain 
tboQt  expensive  improvements^  When  the  landlord^ 
tibwelrer,  ceases  to  do  his  ^rt,  it  is  altogether  impos- 
sible  that  the  tenant  should  continue  to  do  his.  As 
tile  distress  of  the  landlord  increases,  the  agriculture 
idT  the  country  must  necessarily  dedinew 
« ^Vibm^^hf  diflfeiott(:taxes  jupop  the  ly^c^ssades  and. 


cohvemcfiees  of  life»  the  owners  and  empl(^^f9l9f 
capital  i^Qck  fiad,  that  whatever  revenue  they  dmv^ 
from  it,  will  not^  in  a  particular  cQiHitry»  purchasf 
tbfi  same  quanlky  of  thoae  metessaries  and  cwi^gif^^ 
cies  which  an  equal  revenue  would  in  aliriosi^ansr 
other,  tbcsy  wOi  be  disposed  to  remove  io  som^  otlmn 
And  when^  in  order  to  rai3e  tho9e  tallies,  all  or  the  gieatr 
er  part  of  merdiaQts  atod  nianu&ctui^ers,  that  ia,  aU  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  employjers  of  great  capidkaJ^t 
come  to  be  cooiintially  exposed  to  the  oiornfy ing  and 
vexatious  visits  of  the  tbx-f  atherersi,  tim  di^po^iitlo^ 
^  remtive  wiill  Kaon  be  changed  into  an  fict^al  re^ 
moving.  The  industry  of  the  counitry  ivill  jQecfssarit  ^ 
ly  £|U  with  the  DemovtJl  i>f  the  capitflJ  which  ,mppoi!t* 
edit,  and  therein  of  tcade  and  manufacture  wiU 
£>lhyw  the  declension  of  agriculture. 

To  transfer  from  the  owofters  of  those  two  gvett 
aoiMTces  of  revenue^  land  and  capital  stoclt,  from  lilt 
persons  in^moc^bitely  ii»i^:^ted  m  tbe,goodconditioi( 
of  every  paarticuiar  portion  of  land,  and  in  tfce  gooA 
;management  of  m^  par^ular  portion  csf  capita 
stock,  to  anotiaer  aet  of  peiiSQns  {the  creators  of  tlMI 
public,  whohas^eno  auch  particular  iiHteteat),  tte 
greater  part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  either  must) 
in  the  k>ng  run,  occasioin  both  the  neglect  of  land^iuid 
the  waste  or  removal  of  capital  stock.  A  cireditpr  of 
the  public  has,  no  doubt,  a  general  iotereat  in  the  pro^. 
sperity  of  the  agriculture^  manufectures^  and  com^ 
metce  of  the  coiuntr)^  j  and  cfinscqueotlyin  the  good 
condition  of  its  land,  and  in  the  good  management  of 
its  capital  stock.  Should  Dhere  be  any  general  &tilure 
or  declension  in  apy  of  these  things,  the  produce  of 
the  different  taxes  might  no  loi^^  be  aufficiem  to  pa/ 
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him  the  annuity  or  interest  which  is  due  to  him.   Bui 
a  creditor  of  the  public,  considered  merely  as  such,  has 
no  interest  in  the  good  condition  of  aiiy  panicular 
portion  of  land,  or  in  the  good  management  of  any 
particular  portion  of  capital  stock.     As  a  creditor  of 
the  public,  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any  such  partis 
cular  portion.     He  has  no  inspection  of  it.     He  can 
have  no  cafe  about  it.   Its  ruin  may  in  some  cases  be 
unknown  to  him,  and  cannot  directly  affect  him. 
*    The  practice  of  funding  has  gradually  enfeebled 
every  state  which  has  adopted  it.  The  Italian  republics 
seem  to  have  begun  it.    Genoa  and  Venice,  the  only 
two  remaining  which  can  pretend  to  an  independent 
existence;  have  both  been  enfeeWed  by  it.     Spain 
«eems  to  have  learned  the  practice  from  the  Italian 
republics,  and  (its  taxes  being  prob^ly  lessjudicioM 
than  theirs)  it  has,    in   proportion  to  its  natural 
strength,  been  still  more  enfeebled.     The  debts  of 
Spain  arc  of  very  old  standing.  It  was  deeply  in  debt 
iefore  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  about  a  hun- 
dred years  before  England  owed  a  shilling.    France^ 
Notwithstanding  all  its  natural  resources,  languishes 
toider  an  oppressive  load  of  the  same  kind.    The  re- 
jlubKc  of  the  United  Provinces  is  as  much  enfijcbled 
hy  its  debts  as  either  Genoa  or  Venice.     Is  it  likely 
that,*  in  Great  Britain  alone,  a  practice,  which  has 
brought  either  weakness  or  dissolution  into  every 
ather  country,  should  prove  altogether  innocent? 
*    The  system  of  taxation  established  in  those  differ- 
ent countries,  it  may  be  said,  is  inferior  to  that  of 
England.     I  believe  it  is  so.     But  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  when  the  .wisest  government  has  ex- 
iiausted  all  the  proper  subjects  of  taxation  y  it  must:. 
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incases  of  urgent  necessity,  haive  recourse  to  improper 
Ones.  The  wise  republic  of  Holland  has,  upon  some 
occasions,  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  taxes  as. 
inconvenient  as  the  greater  part  of  those  of  Spain. 
Another  war^  begun  before  any  considerable  libera-^ 
tion  of  the  public  revenue  had  been  broughtt  abput, 
and  growing  in  its  progress  as  expensive  a^  the  lasl^ 
war,  may,  from  irresistible  necessity ,  render  the  Bri-«. 
mh  system  of  :^a;^^Ofl  a^/Oppr^essive  as  that  of  Hol-^ 
land,  or  even  a^Jthatbof  Spaiju.  To  the  honour  of  our. 
present  ^jst^m  of  ta?atio5i,  indeed,  it  has  hitherto 
given  so  Uttle  c^mbarrassment  to  industry,  tha^  during 
the  course  e?v.en  of  the  most  expensive  wars,  thp  fr^u-^' 
gajity  and  good  conduct;  of  individuals  seem  tohav^ 
been  able,  by^aviijg  and  accumulation,  to  repair  all 
the  breaches  which  the  waste  and  extravagance  ojf 
government  had  made  in  the  general  capital  of-  the 
society.  At  tjbe  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  the  most 
expensive  that  Gi^at  Bj^itain  ever  waged,  her  agricul- 
ture was  as  flourishing,  her  manufacturers  as  liume- 
rpus  and  as  fully  ejipployed,  a^nd  her  commerce  as  ex-^ 
tensile,  as  they  had  ever  been  before.  The  capital, 
therefore,  which  supported  all  those  different  branched 
of  industry,  must  have  bfeen  equal  to  what  it  had  ever 
been  before»f  Since  the  peace,  agriculture  has  been 
still  further  improved ;  the  rents  of  houses  have  risen 
in  every  town  and  village  of  the  country,  a  proof  pf 
ihe  increasing  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  people;  and 
the  annual  amount  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  taxes, 
•of  the  principal  branches  of  the  excise  and  customs 
in  particular,  has  been  cominually  increasing;  fan  e- 
qually  clear  proctf  pf  an  increasing  consumption,  and 
jconsequently  pf.an  incre^^ng  produce,  which  c6uld 
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alonesuppoft that  consumption.  GreatBfitakiieemsto 
support  with  ease,  a  burdea  which^  batf  a  century  ago 
nobody  believed  her  capable  of  suppottitig^  Let  m 
not,  however,  upon  this  account,  rashly  coodude  that 
she  is  capable  of  supporting  any  harden }  nor  even  be^ 
too  confident  thai  she  could  suj^rt,  without  grsat 
distress,  a  burden  a  little  greater  than  wkd%  has  al* 
ifcady  been  laid  upon  bet. 

When  national  debts  have  once  been  accUmitlatei 
to  a  certain  degree,  there  i&scapco,  I  believe,  ada^ 
itostaxtt^e  of  their  having  been  feirly  and  completely 
fsdi.  Tlwr  Kberarion  of  the  public  fevenue,  tf  it  hat 
ever  been  brought  about  at  all,  has  always  been 
brought  about  by  a  bankruptcy;  sometimes  by  ^ 
avowed  one,  but  always  by^  a  real  one,  thou^  ftew 
quently  by  a  pretended  payment* 

The  raising' ofthedeneminationofthe  coin  has beea 
the  mosttrsual  expedient  by  which  a  real  public  baek^ 
ruptcy  has  been  disguised  tinder  the  appearance  of  a 
pretended  pay  ment.  Hasixpence,  for  esamfde,  sho^ld^ 
cither  by  act  of  parliament  or  royrf  preclamMion,  be 
raised  to  the  denomination  of  a  shilling,  and  twenty 
sixpences  to  that  of  a  pound  sterling;  the  pefBon  who^ 
trnder  the  old  denomination,  had  borrowed  twenty 
shillii^gs,  or  near  four  ounces  of  silver,  would,  vmdx 
the  new,  pay  with  twenty  sixpences,  or  with  «K>me« 
thing  kss  than  two  ounces.  A  national  debt  of  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions,  nearly  43to  cb^ 
tal  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britaii>» 
might,  in  this  manner,  be  paid  with  abput  oxty^oi]^ 
millions  of  our  present  monfey.  It  would,  indeed,  b^ 
a  pretended  payment  only,  and  the  erectors  rf  fhe 
pubHc  would  really  be  defrauded  of  ten  sfaitlingsm  the 


pouod  of  what  waadue  to  thesu  The  cakmuft  too^ 
would  extend  much  further  tjua  to  the  creditors  o^ 
the  public,  apd  ^bose  of  every  private  person  would 
'soffex  a  proportionable  losg;  and  tb23  without  any  ad« 
vantage,  but  in  most  cases  with  a  great  additional  loss^ 
to  the*  creditors  of  the  public.  If  the  creditors  of  the 
public,  indeed,  weve  generally  much  in  debt  to  other 
pec^ple,  they  might  in  sc^ne  measure  compensate  t^etr 
i^^^Si,  by  pitying  their  creditors  in  the  same  coin  m 
which  the  pubUc  bad  paid  them.  But  in  most  covins 
tou^,  the  creditors  of  the  public  are,  the  greater  part 
of  them,,  wealthy  people,  who  stand  more  in  the  re^ 
fetion  of  creditors  than  in  that  ^f  debtors,  towards  the 
rest  of  their  fellow-citiziens.  A  pretended  payment  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  instead  of  alleviating,  ^ggravatea^ 
in  most  cases,  the  loss  of  the  creditovi  of  the  public  i^ 
and  without  any  advantage  to  the  public,  extends  the 
talami^  to  a  great  immber  of  other  innocent  people. 
It  oQcaaons  a  general  and  moi^  penucious  subversion 
of  the  fortuMi  oi  piivate  people ;  mariching,  in  most 
cases,  the  id]^  and  profuse  ^btor,  at  die  expence  of 
the  iadustiious  and  Ihigal  creditoi:  ^  and  txansportin^ 
a  gireat  part  of  the  national  capital  from  the  hand$ 
iphich  were  likely  to  increase  and  improve  it,  to  those 
wticfa  are  likely  to  dissipate  and  destrc^  it.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  fyr  a  state  to  declare  itself  bank* 
ropt^  in  the  same  manner  as  when  it  becomes  neces- 
iary  for  an  individual  to  do  so,  a  £ur,  open,  and  avow* 
€d  bankruptcy,  is  always  the  measure  which  is  both 
least  diriioaourable.to  the  debtor,  and  least  hurtful  to 
the  creditor.  The  hooour  of  a  state  is  surely  v^py 
poorly  provided  for,  when,  in  order  to  cover  the  dis- 
*^iiace  of  a  real  bankruptcy^  it  has  recourse  to  ajpg- 
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gKng  trick  of  this  kirid^  so  eas?ly  seen  Ihrough,^  and, 
at  the  same  thne,  so  extremely  pernicious. 

Almost  all  states,  however,  ancient  f^  well  as  mo- 
dern, when  reduced  to  this  necessity,  have,  upon  some 
occasions,  played  this  very  juggling  trick.  The  Ro- 
mans, at  the  end  of  the  first  punic  war,  reduced  the 
as,  the  cdin  or  denomination  by  which  they  comput- 
ed the  value  of  all  their  other  coins,  from  contain- 
ing twfelv^  bunces  of  copper,  to  contain  only  two 
ounces;  that  is,  they  raised  two  ounces  of  copper  to  a 
(denomination  which  had  always  before  expressed  the 
Tilvie  of  twelve  ounces.  The  republic  was,  in  this 
manner,  enabled  to  pay  the  great  debts  which  it  had 
contracted  with  the  sixth  part  of  what  it  really  owed. 
So  sudden  and  so  great  a  bankruptcy,  we  should  in 
the  present  tinfts  be  apt  to  imagine,  must  have  occa- 
sioned a  very  violent  popular  clamour.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  occasioned  any.  The  law  which  enacted 
it  was,  like  all  other  laws  relating  to  the  coin,  introdu- 
ced and  carried  through  the  assembly  of  the  people  by 
a  tribune,  and  was  probably  a  very  pbjKilar  law.  In 
Rome,  as  in  all  the  other  ancient  republics,  thepoot 
people  were  constantly  in  debt  to  the  rich  and.  the 
great,  who,  in  order  to  secure  their  votes  at  the  an- 
nual elections,  used  to  lend  them  money  at  exorbitant 
interest,  which,  being  never  paid^  soon  accumulated 
into  a  sum  too  great  either  for  the  debtor  tb  pay,  cm: 
for  any  body  else  to  pay  for  him.  The  debtor,  for  fear 
of  a  very  severe  execution,  was  obliged,  without  any 
furthei*' gratuity,  to  vote  for  the  candidate  whom  the 
creditoif  i^ecommended.  In  spite  of  all  the  laws  against 
bribery  and  corruption,  the  bounty  of  the  candidates, 
together  with  the  occasional  distributions  of  ccttn  whicti 
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were-ordered  by  the  senate^/were  thefiniicipalfunds) 
from  which,  during  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, the  poorer  citizens  derived  their  ssib^stence. 
To  deliver  themselves  from  this  subjectic®. to  their 
creditors,  the  poorer  citizens  were  continually  calling 
out,  either  for  an  entire  abolition  of  debts,  or  for  what 
they  called  new  tables ;  that  is,  for  a  law  which  should 
entitle  them  to  a  complete  aojuittance,  upon  paying 
only  a  ceftain;  proportion  of;  their  accumulated  debts. 
The  law  which  reduced  the  coin  of  all  denominations 
to  a  sixth  part  of  its  former  value,  as  it  enabled  them 
to  pay  their  debts  with  a  sixth  psut  of  what  they  really 
owed)  was  equivalent  to  the.  most  advantag^us  new 
tables.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  people,  the  rich  and  the 
^eat  were,  upon  several  di&rent  occasions,  obliged 
to  consent  to  lawjs,  both  for  abolishing  debts,  aod  for 
introducing  new  tables;  and  they  probably  were  in- 
duced ta  consent  to  this  law,  partly  for  the  same  rea<- 
son,  and  partly  that^  by  liberating  the  public  revenjufs, 
they  might  restore  vigour  to  that  government,  of . which 
they  themseljres  had  the  principal  direcrion;  An  ope.- 
ration  of  this  kind  would  at  once  reduce  a  debt  of 
128,000,000/.  to  31,333333/.  Qs.  Sd.  In  the  course 
of  the  second  punic  war,  the  as  was  still  further 
reduced,  first,  from  two  ounces  of  copper  to  one 
ounce,  and  afterwards  from  one  ounce  to  half 
an  ounce;  that  is,  to  the,  twenty-fourth  part  of  its 
ori^al  value.  By  combining  the  three  Roman 
operations  iato.  one,  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight, millions  of  our  present  money,  might  in 
this  n^nner  be  reduced  all  at  once  to  a  debt 
if*  5.,Sa&333/.  6x.  8^.     Even  the  enormous  debt 
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of  Great  fimain  might  in  this  tnatitef  teon  be 


By  meaiNi  of  such  expedirals,  the  coin  of,  I  believe, 
an  nations,  has  been  gnidi»Uy  reduced  more  and  more 
below  its  (uriginal  Taloe,  and  the  same  oomiiud  sum 
has  been  gradually  brought  to  contain  a  smaller 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver, 

Nsftionfi  haye  sometime^  but  th^  same  pin^pcBt, 
adiAtemted  the  sundard  of  their  coin ;  that  is,  have 
xiixed  a  greater  quantity  of  all6y  in  it*  If  in  the  poc^d 
weightof  our  silver  coin,  for  example,  instead  of  eight* 
een  pennyweight,  ^cording  to  the  i»resent  standard, 
there  was  niixed  eight  ounces  of  aUoy ;  a  pound  ster-^ 
lihg,  or  twenty  shilling  of  sudi  coin,  would  be  worth 
Iktle  more  tb^n  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  of  our 
]^esent  money.  The  quantity  of  silver  contained  in 
si&  idiillings  and  eight  pence  of  our  present  money, 
woidd  thus  be  raised  very  nearly  to  the  denominatioh 
of  a  pound  sterling.  The  adulteration  of  the  standard 
lifts  e&acdy  the  same  tfStct  with  what  xHm  French  call 
im  augmentation,  or  a  dirf»:t  raising  of  the  denomina* 
tionofthe  coiut 

An  augnfientation,  or  a  direct  raising  of  the  deno- 
mination of  the  coin,  always  is,  and  from  its  natur<^ 
thust  be,  an  open  and  avowed  operation.  By  means 
of  it,  pieces  of  a  smaller  weight  and  bulk  are  caUed 
by  the  same  name,  which  had  before  been  given  to 
|)ieces  of  a  greater  weight  and  bulk.  The  adultera^ 
tion  of  the  staiidard,  on  the  contrary,  has  genetaUy 
been  a  concealed  operation.  By  means  of  it,  piece* 
are  issued  from  the  mint,  of  the  same  dencmiiDa- 
tion6,  and,  as  nearly  as  could  bp  contrived,  of  the 


same  weight,  bulk,  and  a|)peafance,  with  pieceswhtch 
bad  been  current  before  of  much  greater  value. 
When  king  John  of  France  *,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts^ 
adulterated  his  coin,  all  the  officers  of  his  mint  1/^re 
s#orn  to  secrecy.  Both  operations  are  unjust.  But  a 
simple  augmentation  is  an  injustice  of  open  violence; 
whereas  ati  aduheration  is  an  injiutice  o£  treacherous 
fraud.  This  latter  operation,  therefore,  as  soon  as  it 
has  .been  discovered,"  and  it  could  never  be  c<mceakd 
very  long,  has  always  excited  much  greater  indigna-i^ 
tion  than  the  former.  The  coin,  after  any  conmder« 
able  augmentation,  has  very  seldom  been  brought  back 
to  its  former  weight;  but  after  the  greatest  adultera- 
tions, it  has  almost  always  been  brought  back  to  its 
former  fineness.  It  has  scarce  ever  happened^  that 
the  fury  and  indignation  of  the  people  could  others 
wise  be  appeased. 

In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Edward  VI.  the  English  coin  was 
not  only  raii^ed  inits  denomination,  but  adulterated  in 
its  standard.  The  like  frauds  were  practised  in  Scot- 
land daring  the  minority  of  James  VI.  They  have 
occasionally  been  practised  inmost  (tfher  countries. 

That  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britdn  can 
never  be  completely  liberated,  6r  even  that  any  consi^ 
derable  progress  can  eVer  be  made  towards  that  li- 
beration, while  the  surplus  of  thai  revenue,  or  what 
is  over  and  above  defraying  the  annual  expence  of  the 
peaee  establishment,  is  so  very  small,  it  seems  alto^ 
gether  iri  vain  to  expect.  That  liber^^tion,  it  m  cvi^ 
dent,  can  never  be  brought  about,  without  either  some 

*  See  t>u  Cange  Glossary,  voce  Mpneta^  tl^e  Benedictine 
Edition. 
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very  considerable  augmentation  of  the  public  revenue^ 
or  some  equally  considerable  reduction  of  the  public 
expence. 

A  more  equal  land-tax,  a  more  equal  tax  upon  the 
rent  or  hoi^es,  and  such  alterations  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  customs  and  excise  as  those  which  have  beep 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  might,  perhaps, 
without  increasing  the  burden  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  people,  but  only  distributing  the  weight  of  it  nK>re 
equally  upon  the  whole,  produce  a  considerable  aug.. 
itientation  of  revenue.  The  most  sanguine  projector, 
however,  could  scarce  flatter  himself,  that  any  aug- 
mentation of  this  kind  would  be  such  as  could  give 
any  reasonable  hopes,  either  of  liberating  the  public 
revenue  altogether,  or  even  of  making  such  progress 
towards  that  liberation  in  time  of  peace,  as  either  to 
prevent  or  to  compensate  the  further  accumulation 
of  the  public  debt  in  the  next  yirar. 

By  extending  the  British  system  of  taxation  to  all 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  inhabited  by 
people  either  of  British  or  European  extraction,  a 
much  greater  augmentation  of  revenue  might  be  ex- 
pected. This,  however,  could  scarce,  perhaps,  be 
done,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  without  admitting  into  the  British  parlia- 
ment, or,  if  you  will,  into  the  states-general  of  the  Bri- 
tish  empire,  a  fair  and  equal  representation  of  all  thdise 
different  provinces;  that  of  each  province  bearing  the 
same  proportion  to  the  produce  of  its  taxes,  as  the  re- 
presentation of  Great  Britain  might  b?ar  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  levied  upon  Great  Britain.  The 
private  interest  of  many  powerful  individuals,  the  con- 
firmed prejudices  of  great  bodies  of  people,  seen^  inr 
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deed,  at  present  to  oppose  to  so  great  a  change,  such 
obstacles  as  k  may  be  very  difficult,  perhaps  alto- 
gether impossible,  to  surmount.  Without,  however, 
pretending  to  determine  whether  such  an  union  be 
practicable  or -impracticable,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
improper,  in  a  speculative  work  of  this  kind,  to  con-J 
sider  how  far  the  British  system  of  taxation  might  be 
applicable  to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire; 
what  Revenue  might  be  expected  from  it  if  so  applied; 
and  in  what  manner  a  general  union  of  this  kind  might 
be  likely  to  affect  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
diffe  rent  provinces  comprehended  within  it.  Such  a 
speoufetibn  can  at  worst  be  r^rded  but  as  a  new 
Utopia,  less  amusing  certainly,  but  not  more,  useless 
and  chimerical  than  the  old  one.  : 

The  land-tax,  the  stamp-duties,  and  the  different 
duties  of  customs  and  excise,  constitute  the  four  prin* 
cipal  branches  of  the  British  taxes. 

Ireland  is  certainly  as  able,  and  our  American  and 
West-Indian  plantations  more  able,  to  pay  a  land-tax, 
than  Great  Britain.  Where  the  landlord  is  subjtect 
neitiher  to  tythe  nor  poor's  rate^  he  must  certainly  be 
more  able  to  pay  such  a  tax,  than  where  he  is  subject 
to  both  those  other  burdens.  The  tythe,  where  there 
is  no  modus,  and  where  it  is  levied  in  kind,  diminish- 
■esnotore  what  would  otherwise  be  the  rent  of  the  land- 
lord, than  a  land-tax  which  really  amounted  to  five 
shillings^  in  the  pound.  Such  a  tythe  will  be  found, 
in  most  cases,  to  amount  to  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  real  rent  of  the  land,  or  of  what  remains  afi' 
ter  replacing  completely  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  to- 
gether with  his  reasonable  profit.  If  all  moduses  and 
all  impropriations  were  taken  away;' the  complete 
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church  tytht  of  Great  Brit^  aod  Ireland  could  not 
well  be  estimated  at  less  than  ^x  or  seven  millions. 
If  there  was  no  tj'tbe,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire* 
land»  the  landlords  could  afibrd  to  pay  six  or  seven 
millions  additional  land-tax,  without  being  more  bur* 
dened  than  a  very  great  part  of  them  are  at  present. 
America  pays  no  ty  the,  and  could  therefore  Very  well 
afford  to  pay  a  land-tax.  The  lands  in  America  and 
the  West^Indies,  indeed,  are  in  general  not  tenaiued 
nor  leased  out  to  f«irmers«  They  could  not,  there* 
fore,  be  assessed  according  to  any  rent^olL  But 
neither  were  the  knds<^  Great  Britain,  in  the  4th  of 
William  and  Mary,  assessed  accordiag  to  any  rent* 
roll,  but  according  to  a  very  loose  and  inaccurate  es* 
timation.  The  lands  in  America  mighr  be  assessed^ 
either  in  the  same  manner,  or  according  to  an  efui- 
table  valuation  in  consequence  of  an  accurate  survej^ 
like  that  which  was  lately  made  in  the  Milanese,  and 
in  the  dominions  of  Austriii,  l^ussia,  and  Sardinia. 
.  Stamp  duties,  it  is  evident,  mighl;  be  levied  witfa^ 
eut  any  variation,  in  all  countries  where  the  forms  of 
law  process^  and  the  deeds  by  which  property  both 
teal  and  personal  is  transferredi  are  the  same^  or  near** 
Jy  the  same. 

The  extension  of  the  custom-teaae4aws  of  G^at 
Britain  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  provided  it  Yms 
accompanied,  as  in  justice  it  ought  to  be,  wuh  an  ex«- 
tension  of  the  freedom  of  trade,  would  be  in  the  high* 
est  degree  advantageous  to  both.  All  the  invidious 
restraints  which  at  present  oppress  %ht^  trade  ^  Ite^ 
land,  tte  distinction  b^ween  the  enumerated  and  noo^ 
enumerated  commodities  of  America,  would  be  en- 
^rely  at  ai^  end*  The  countries  north  of  Gape  Finis* 
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terre  woaM  be  as  open  to  every  part  of  tHe  produce 
of  America,  as  those  south  of  that  cape  are  to  som9 
parts  of  diat  prodoce  at  piesehtl  TfaeUade  betirocQ 
afl  the  difierent  parts  of  the  British  empice  would,  in 
CQAsequenco  of  this  uniformity  in  the  custcoxi-ltousa 
kw6,  be  as  free  a$  the  coasting  trade  of  Great  firitaia 
i^  at  {Mre^&t.  The  British  empire  would  thus  a&rd^ 
Within  itself,  an  immense  internal  market  for  eirery 
pan  of  the  produce  of  all  its  difiweot  provinces.  So 
great  an  extension  of  market  would  soon  compensate^ 
both  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  all  that  ihey  could 
sufiex  from  the  increase  of  the  duties  of  customs* 

The  excise  is  the  only  pi»f t  of  the  British  system  <£ 
taxation,  which  would  require  to  be  varied  in  any  re^ 
speet,  aceordiiig  as  it  wa^  appHed  to  the  different  pnv 
vinces^the  empipe.  It  might  be  applied  to  Ireland 
"^itiiout  any  tariatsbn ;  the  pi'oduce  and  consumption 
<^  that'hingdom  beiDg  exactly  of  th^  same  nature  with 
those  of  Great  Britain.  In  ittt  applicadon  to  Americii 
and  the  West-Indies,  of  which  the  produce  and  coa^ 
sumption  ape  «o  very  different  from  those  of  Greal 
Britain,  some  modigcation  might  be  Decessair|r,inthe 
-same  manner  as  in  its  application  to  the  cyder  imd 
beer  countiies  of  England^ 

A  fomented  liquor,  for  exsmf^ple,  which  is  ^led 
beer,  but  which,  as  it  is  made  of  melasses,  bears  very 
Mttle  resemblance  to  our  beef,  niakes  a  considerabie 
part  of  the  common  drink  of  the  people  in  Amerioa. 
Thiis  liquet,  as  it  can  be  kept  only  for  a  &w  days,  can-r 
not,  fike  our  beer,  be  prepared  and  stored  up  for  sale 
in  great  breweries ;  but  every  private  family  misst 
brew  it  f6r  their  own  use,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
-cook  their^  victuals.     But  to  subject   every  private 
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family  to  the  odious  visits  and  examination  6f  the  tax- 
gatherers,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  subject  the  keep- 
ers of  alehouses  and  the  brewers  for  public  sale,  would 
be  altogether  inconsistent  with  liberty.  If,  for  the  sake 
of  equality,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  lay  a  tax  up- 
on this  liquor,  it  mi^  be  taxed  by  taxing  the  ma- 
jterialj^of  which  it  is  inade,  cither  at  the  plaoe  of  ma- 
Yiufacture,  or,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  ren- 
dered such  an  excise  improper,  by  laying  a  duty  upon 
its  importation  into  the  colony  in  which  it  was  to  be 
consuined.  Besides  the  duty  of  out  penny  a  gallon 
imposed  by  the  British  jjarliament  upon  thp  importa- 
iion  of  melasses  into  America ;  there;  is  $. provincial 
•t^x  of  this  kind  upon  their  importation  il^o  Massa^ 
4:hussetts  bay,  in  ships  belonging  ta  any;o|her  colony, 
jof  eightpetice  the  hogshead ;  and  another  upon  their 
importation;  from  the  northern  colonies  into  South 
^Carolina,  of  fivepence  the  gallon.  :  Or  if  fteither  rf 
.these'  idethods  was  found  convenient,,  e^eh  family 
-might  compound  for  its  consumption  of  this  liquor, 
;either  according  to  the  number  of  persons  of  which 
it  consisted^  in  the  same  manner  as  private  families 
compound  for  the  malt  tax  in  England ;  or  accord- 
ing to  the  different  ages  and  sexes  of  those  persons, 
in  the  same  manner  as  several  different  taxes  are  le- 
vied-in  Holland ;  or,  nearly  as  Sir  Matthew  Deckea: 
.proposes,  that  all  taxes  upon  consumable  commodities 
.should  be  levied  in  England.  This  mode  of  taxation, 
it  has  already  been  observed,  when  applied  to  ob- 
ijects  of  a  speedy  consumption,  is  not  a  very  conve- 
nient one.  It  might  be  adopted,  however,  in  cases 
where  no  better,  could  be  done- 
Sugar,  rum,  and  tobacco,  are  commodities  which 
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<a^e  nowhere  necessaries  of  life/which  are  become  obt 
jects  of  almost  universal  consumption,  atid  which  are 
therefore -extremely,  proper  suttee  ts  of,  taxation.  If 
an  union  with  the  cok«iies  were  to  take  place,  thoi^ 
commodities  might  be  taxed,  either  before  they  go 
out  of  theiands  of  the  manufacturer  or  grower ;  or, 
if  this  mode  of  taxation  did  not  suit,  the  circumstan*- 
ces  of  those  persons,  they  might  be  deposited  in  pub- 
lic warehouses,  both,  at  the  place  of  maaufacture,  and 
at  all  the  diferent  ports  gf  the  empire,  to  which  thqr 
might  afterwards J}e  transported,  to  remain  there,,  w^ 
J^v  the  joint  cusitody  of  .t^e  *. owner  and  the  reveniii 
!officer^  till  such,  time  as. they  should  bedeliveredouft 
either.ta  the  consumer,  to  the  merchant  retaiU&ri^ 
honie-cdnsumpjion,  or  to  the  merchant  exporter ;  the 
tax  not  to  be  adv^ced  till  such  delivery.  When  4c9- 
Hvered  out  focfakportauom,;  to  go.duty  free  ;  upim  prq^ 
,per  security  bdob^  giveQ:that  they  should  really  b^cx^ 
ported ouli  of  the  empire.  These. are,  .perhaps^  the 
:principaL  commodities,  with,  regard  towba^  anuniou 
with  the  cdonies  might  require  some  considerabk 
change  in  the  present  system,  of  Btitisb  taxation. 

What  might  be.the  amouitt;:ef  the  re  Venue  .whidx. 
4lus  system;  of  taxation  extended  to  all  the  .Afferent 
j>rovinces  of  the  empire  might  produce,  it  must,  no 
^oubt,  be  altogether  impossible  taa^xertain  with  to- 
lerable exactness.  By  means  of  t;his  system,  there  is 
annually  levied  in  Great  Britain,  upon  less  than  eight 
xnillidns  of  people,  more  than  ten  millions  of  reventic 
Ireland  contains  more  than  two  millions  of  pec^le» 
and,  according  to  the  accounts  laid  before  the  con^- 
^ess,  the  twelve  associated  provinces  of  America  con* 
tain  more  than  three..  1  Those  .accounts,,' however^majr 
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hftve  faeen  exaggerated^  in  oi!4er»  pe«haf9«  eitiber  to 
encourage  their  own  poofde,  or  to  intiioidate  t&oseof 
this  country ;  and  we  shall  suppoae^  thcre&ffe^  that 
our  North* American  and  West^Indian  colcmiea^  ta^ai 
together,  contain  no  more  than  three  wUions  ;  or  that 
the  Avhole  Briti^  empire^  in  Europe  and  Aniieiica, 
tamtams  no  more  than  thirteen  miUions  of iahahitants. 
If,  upon  less  than  eight  miUions  of  inhabitants,  this 
syA^m  of  taxation  raises  a  revenue  of  more  than  ten 
QiilHons  sterling ;  it  ought,  upon  thirteen  milliansof  in- 
Imbitants,  to  raise  a  revenue  of  more  than  sixteen  miL 
UtmM  two  hundred  and  6&j  thousand  pounds  steding. 
from  this  revenue,  supposing  that  this  sjsten^  could 
produce  it,  most  be  deducted  the  revenue  usually 
laised  in  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  fer  defraying 
the  cxpaice  of  their  respective  civil  governments.  The 
expence  of  the  civil  and  military  establishment  of  Ire- 
land, tog^er  with  the  intemst  of  the  public  d^ 
amounts,  at  a  medium  of  the  two  ]tears  which  ended 
March  1775,  to  something  less  than  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a*year.  By  a  very  exact 
aecoont  of  the  revenue  of  the  principal  colonies  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  it  amounted,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  disturbances,  to  a  hua» 
4red  and  forty«one  thoiisand  eight  hundred  pounds. 
In  this  account,  however,  the  revenue  di  Maryland, 
of  North  Cardina,  and  of  all  our  late  acquisitions, 
both  upon  die  continent,  and  in  the  islands,  is  omit* 
ted;  which  may,  perhaps,  make  a  difference  of  thirty 
m  forty  thousand  pounds*  For  the  sake  of  even  num^ 
bers,  therefore,  let  us  su{^x)se  that  the  revenue  neces- 
sary for  supporting  the  civil  government  of  Irehnd 
tnd  the  plantations  may  amount  to  a  million.   There 
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vfoxM  teasmhj  dotisequendy,  a  rerenue  of  fifteen  mil* 
lions  two  hundred  and  fifty  tfaMisand  pounds,  t&  be  ap* 
plied  towardsdefrayingtlie  genemlexpenceof  theem- 
pice^aiid  towavds  paying  the  public  debt.  Bud^  firom 
the  presetH  tevaiue  of  Great  Britain,  a  miUioa  c:ofdd 
in  peaceable  times  be  spared  towards  the  inyment  of 
that  debt,  si^  millions^wo  handled  and  fifty  thoosmd 
pounds  could  very  well  be  spai^firomthbimpcoted 
revenue.  Thii;  great  sinking  fuikd,  too,  might  be  aug«. 
mented  every  year,  by  the  interest  of  die  debt  wbidb 
had  been  discharged  the  year  before ;  and  might  in 
this  manner  increase  so  very  nipidly,  as  to  besuffideat 
in  a  few  yeaiis  to  discharge  the  whole  debt,  and  dios 
to  restore  completely  the  at  present  debilitated  and 
languifduag  vigour  of  the  emphre.  In  the  meantime, 
the  people  might  he  relieved  from  some  of  the  meat 
burdensome  taoces;  from  those  which  att  imposed 
mther  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  upon  tiMinMu 
teiials  of  manufiicture.  The  labouring  poor  wodK 
thus  be  enabled  to  live  better,  to  work  cheaper,  aadb 
4o  send  theirgQodschuper  to  markets  The  cheapness 
of  their  goods  would  increasethe  demand  >fi>r  diem, 
and  consequently  for  the  labcnnr  of  those  who  pra^ 
4iiced  them.  This  increase  in  the  demand;  for ihibmr, 
would  both  increase  the  munb^s,  and  improvb  the 
'circuimtances  of  the  laboudng  poor.  Their- coh^ 
sutnptkxn  would  ihcreaiBe,and,  together  with  it^  ilie  re^ 
venue  arising  itova  all  those  articles  ofthftir  conaump^ 
tion  upon  which  the  taxes  might  be  allowed  to  remain. 

The  revenue  arising  fnxn  this  system  of  taaraiioti, 
however,  might  not  imme^tely^  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nnhiber  of  people  who  were  subjected  to  it. 
Great  indulgence  would  for  sodietime  bedue  to4hi:^ 

Vol.  III.  ?  e 
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provinces  of  tbe  emi»i3e,  which  vmo  dotejmhgteud 
to  burdens  txy  which  thfiy.  had  nDt4>bfot0.biteiiac€i[^ 
tamed ;  and  even  when  tlfe  «iiir»tetarixftiii&  to  be 
levied  everywhere  ais  eRaot)/  asp0fSflS)ie,  the^:  W(mld 
iiot  eversrWhere  fcodntc  a  reveniM .  {Hoc^onrtiraed  to 
the  nunriicrs  of  the  pex)t>ic«  In  a  poor  cdtobrjp^  the 
doonimption  <£  thfi  ptancdpal  commoditte^  si^ject  to 
file  dalles  of  eustbitas^  and  ekhbe,  is.  veij)^  small ;  and 
in  a  thinly  inhabited  country,  the  -opflCdtunili^  of 
ssran£Pgling.are  very  greai;  The  consunopium  Kiim^ 
liqnors  among  the  uiferiop  ranks  of  peo^e  in  Stol- 
Isnd  is.Y^ery  small?  and  the  excise  upon  ma^^  beiet^ 
and  ale^  produces  I^s  tbeie  than  ;in£i^;famd^  ^  pro- 
poortion  to  the  numbers  of  tkb  people  and  tho^  nite  1^ 
the  dotas,  which  upon  mak  is  di&rent^  o^aotount  of 
z  supposed  difieienDoe.o£x)itaUty.  In  these  fmstkukr 
bfaoches  ss£  the  exctse^^thbre  is  not;,  I  apprebrndi^ mucb 
mora mnggUngii^  the  oneconmcytlttdi i^ the iAhca^ 
The  duties  ii|xon  the  dLatiltery,  acnd'the  0n»tt^  ptel^i^ 
tile.  (httMs  of  tu$k>mB,  in  prbpoitionifedtihr^ jiitfnbQfs 
0f  peopfe  ta  the  KSpeotiveirfnottniA^  f^odui^  less  in 
Sbotiandttban  kt  England^  not  oikly  on  amount  4^  the 
amallerfconsitaiptioniQf  tbi  tnted  eottimo^besv  bttt  of 
the  ikitick greater fadUty  of  tmnigglmg.  j  ht'ltklmdif 
the  .inferior  ranks  of  :pe(»ple.)a»:e  idtUbpooteK  tbto  m 
Scotlnd,  findmany  paBtsoof  theiKiounti^amraimosliEis 
4iiinly  inhabited.  Inlrdandt^ier^oitcl^d^conaufnpr 
tiotk  of  the  tailed  ooininoditteii.  mi^t^  Jb^  pfojporiioii  to 
dK  number  of  the  people^  be  still  lets  than  io  Scott- 
landv  and  die  fi»n:tttytQf  smug^ng  nearly,  the  ^a^e. 
Jo  America  and;  tBeWetsft;  Indicia  the  wbit<e  p^oplg, 
even  rf.  the  low^it  mtik,  ^ein  muph  better  ciix»m*- 
sMices  tbskn  those  of  the  same  rank  in  vEn^^d;  9a^ 
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Usiaally  iadulge  themselves,  is  probaj^ly  much  ^eater. 

The  Uijcks,  indeed,  who  make  the  gireater  part  o£  the 

iohahitarits,  both  of  the  southern  colonies  \ipon  th^ 

continent  and  of  the  West  India  islands^  as  ^ey  bw 

in  a  state  of  slafvery,  are,  no  doubt,  in  awome  condi^ 

tion  than  the  poorest  people  either  in  Scotland  or  Irer* 

land*  We  must  not,  hpwever,  upon  that  accaust,  ima^^ 

gine  that  th^y  are  worse  fed,  or  that  their  consump*? 

tion  of  a^icles,  which  might  be  subjected  to  moderat^ 

duues,  ia  less  thai>  that  even  of  the  lower^  ranks  of 

people  in  England.  In  order  that  they  may  work  well, 

it  is  the  interest  of  their  master  that  they  shouU  be  v 

fed  well  and  ke^  in  good  hearty  in  the  sam^  manneir 

as  it  is  hig  inteirest  that  his  working,  cattle  should  b«^ 

so.   Thablack$,accoidii3igljr,have^mos^ev€rywhe» 

tlieir  allowance  of  rqoi^  and  of  melasses  or  s^ruo^ 

beer^  in  the  9^m^  manner  as  the  white  js^rvants;  a^4 

this  tUlowance  wouldr  not  pix>bably  be  >^dv^wn» 

though  thoae  articles  s^ai^Urbe  subjected  tOrmod^r^ 

duties.    The  consumption  of  the  ta^Ked.  cH>iQnGU)4it^e5, 

therefore,  in  proportion  to  tl^niunber  of  if[ihdbi^m9j 

1;^ould  probably  be  as  g3^at  in  America -apd  the  West 

Indict  a3  in  any  partfif  the  British  emfdre.  Tim  oj^ 

portunaJtiea  of  smuggling,  indeed,  would  he  giw^ 

greater  i,  America,  in  proportion  to  the  extf^t  of  U|e 

<^untry;  being  much  more  thinly  inhab^edtb#x^the|: 

jScotland  or  Ireland.   If  the  reirenufy  bowevVei,  whiph 

is  at  present  raised  by  the  dajpfeient  duues  upon  m4t 

and  malt  liquors,  weaqe  to  be  levied  by  a  single  d^ 

upon  malt,  the  opportunity  of  smugglings  in  the  m^t 

important  branch  of  the  excise  would  l^fi  alm^^ft- 

tirely  taken  away ;  and  if  the  duties  of  custosps,  i|i^. 
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stead  of  being  imposed  upon  almost  all  the  different 
articles  of  importation,  were  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
most  general  use  and  consumption,  and  if  the  levying 
of  those  duties  were  subjected  to  the  excise  laws,  the 
opportunity  of  smuggling,  though  not  so  entirely  taken 
away,  would  be  very  much  diminisfaed.  In  consequence 
of  those  two,  apparently  very  simple  and  easy  altera- 
tions, the  duties  of  customs  and  Excise  might  probably 
produce  a  revenue  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  most  thinly  inhabited  province,  as 
they  do  at  present  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  most 
populous. 

The  Americans,  it  has  been  said,  indeed,  have  no 
gold  or  silver  money ;  the  interior  commerce  of  the 
country  being  carried  on  by*  a  paper  currency;  and 
the  gold  and  silvet,  which  occasionally  come  among 
them,  being  all  sent  to  Great  Britain,  in  return  for  the 
commodities  which  they  receive  from  us.  But  with- 
out gold  and  silver,  it  is  added,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  pajring  taxes^.  We  already  get  all  the  gold  and 
olver  whicbthey  have.  How  is  it  possible  to  draw 
from  them-  what  they  have  not  ? 

The  present  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  money  in 
America,  is  not  the  effect  of  the  poverty  of  that  coun- 
try, or  of  the  inability  of  the  people  there  to  purchase 
those  metals.  In  a  country  where  the  wages  of  labour 
are  so  much  higher,  and  the  price  of  provisions  so 
much  lower  than  in  England,  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  must  surely  have  wherewithal  to  purchase  a 
greater  quantity,  if  it  were  either  necessary  or  con ve- 
-nient  for  them  to  do  so.  The  scarcity  of  those  metals, 
therefore,  must  be  the  ieffect  of  choice,  and  not  of  ne- 
cessity.   

It  is  for  transacting  cither  domestic  or  foreign  bu- 
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stness,  that  gold  or  silver  money  is  either,  neceiBsary 
or  convenient. 

The  domestic  business  of  every  country,  it  has  been 
shown  in  the  second  book  of  this  Inquiry,  may,  at 
least  in  peaceable  times,  be  transacted  by  means  of  a 
paper  currency,  with  nearly  the  sam«  degree  of  con- 
veniency  as  by  gold  and  silver  money.  It  is  convenient 
far  tlie  Americans,  who  could  always  employ  with 
profit,  in  the  improvement  of  their  lands,  a  greater 
stock  than  they  can  easily  get,  to  save  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  expence  of  so  costly  an  instrument  of  com- 
merce as  gold  and  silver ;  and  rather  to  employ  that 
part  of  their  surplus  produce  which,  would  be  neces- 
sary for  purchasing  those  metals,  in  purchasing  the 
instruments  of  trade,  the  materials  of  clothing,  se- 
veral parts:  of  household  furniture,^  and  the  iron  work 
necessary  for  building  and  extending  their  settlements 
and  plantations  in  purchasing,  not  dead  stock,  but 
active  and  produc)tive  stock.  The  colony  governments 
find  it  for  their  interest  to  supply^  the  people  wijth 
^uCh  a  quantity  of  paper  money,  as  is  fully  sufficient, 
and  generally  more  than  sufficient,  for  transacting 
their  domestic  business..  Some  of  those  governments, 
that  of  Pennsylvania  particularly,  derive  a  revenue 
from  lending  this  papei^monisy  to  their  subjects,  at 
an  inter^t  of  so  much  per  cent.  Others,  like  that 
of  Massachussetts  bay,  advance,  upon  extraordinary 
eniergencies,  a  paper-money  of  this  kind  for  defraying 
the  public  expence;  and  afterwards,  when  it  suits  the 
con  veniency  of  the  colony,  redeem  it  at  the  depreciat- 
-ed  value  to  which  it  gradually  falls.    In  1747  *,  that 

♦  See  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachussetts  Bay,  vol  11, 
page  436.  ct  seq. 
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*  [  '"  colony  paid  in  this  manner  tfcie  gifesntfer  pan  ctf  m 

public  debts,  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  money  for 
which  its  bills  had  been  granted.  It  suits  the  conve- 
niency  of  the  planters,  to  save  the  expence  df  employe 
ing  gold  and  silver  money  in  their  domestic  tnmsac^ 
tions ;  and  it  nuits  the  conveniency  of  die  colony  go- 
vernments, to  supply  them  with  a  medium,  which, 
though  attended  with  some  very  considerable  disad- 
ramages,  enables  them  to  savelhat^xpence.  The  re* 
dundancy  of  paper-money  necessarily  banish^  gold 
and  silver  from  the  domestic  transactions  of  the  co- 
lonies, for  the  same  reason  that  it  has  banished  those 
metalfe  from  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  tmnsac- 
tions  in  Scotland ;  and  in  both  <:ountrics,  it  is  not  the 
poverty,  but  the  eijterprising  and  projecting  q[)mt  oi 
the  people,  their  desire  of  employing  all  the  slock 
which  they  can  get  as  acuve  and  productive  stock, 
tvhich  has  occasioned  this  redundancy  of  paper- money. 

In  the  exterior  commerce  which  the  diflferent  co- 
lonies carry  on  with  Great  Britain,  gold  and  silver  are 
more  or  less  employed,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they 
ure  more  or  less  necessary.  Where  those  meials  am 
Tiot  necessary,  they  seldom  appear.  Where  they  are 
necessary,  they  are  generally  found. 

In  the  commerce  betwetfti  Great  Britain  and  the 
tobacco  colonies,  the  British  goods  are  genemUy  ad- 
vanced to  the  colonists  at  a  pretty  long  credit,  and  are 
afterwards  paid  for  in  tobacco,  rated  at  a  certain  price. 
It  js  more  convenient  for  the  colonists  to  pay  in  tobac- 
co than  in  gold  and  silver.  It  would  be  more  conv^e- 
nient  for  any  merchant  to  payJbr  the  goods  which  his 
correspondents  had  sold  to  him,  in  some  other  sort  of 
§oo4s  which  he  might  happen  to  de^l  in,  than  in  mo- 


nfijy  4  Sij(IN,'fP^^ai^  w,<>.iil^  ^ayf  ^9  occasion  to  jkeep 
ai^y  ^t.of  Ws.Hwt  bjr  Jaiift  qn^oydoy ^,  and  in  re^dy 
xnonoy,  fpr^HB^i/yejcing  qcc^io^al  deapands.  He  could 
iiav^nt;  all  tjm^,  s^hv^ei^  qusix^y  of  goods  in  his  shop 
<a:  wtg^hQH^,  ^d  |^  could  deal  to  ^  greyer  extent. 
But  it  tseUopt  MppHI[|&  to  l^e  conireniiqnt  for  all  the  cor-* 
xegiponde^^jof  a  jnvwch^nt,  to  receive  payment  for  th^ 
goods  which  they  dfel|.  to  hw»  ingoqdspf  some  other 
kind  whjjch.hp  ihappens  to  deal  in.  The  British  mer- 
chants who  tr^to  Vir^ia  jand  Maryland,  happen  t<^ 
beta  par^ulai^et  of  correqpcpdcpts,  towhomit  ismore. 
convenient  to- receive  payment  for  the  goods  which 
tl^y  jsell  19  those  colonies  in  tobacco,  than  in  gold  and 
silver.  They  expect  to  ma^e  a  profit  by  the  sale  of  the 
tol>9Cco.    They  could  .m^ke  jQone  by  that  of  the  gold 
^ndt  silver*    Qold  ^^d  silver,  therefore^  very  seldom 
appear  in  the  commerce  b^ween  G^eat  Britain  and 
the  tobacco  colonic.  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  as^ 
little  ocqasion  for  thpse  metak  in  their  foreign,  as  in 
their  domestic  commerce.  T^ieyiu:e  said,  according^ 
ly,  to  have  less  gold  and  silver  mpney  than  any  ojher 
<X)j<Hiies  m  -America.   They  are  reckoned,  however, 
a^  thrivingi  and  consei|i£ently  a3  rich»  as  any  of  their 
neighbours. 

In  the  northern  colonies,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New, Jersey,  the  four  governments  of  New  England, 
&c.  the  value  of  their  own  produce  which  they  ex^ 
port  to  Great  Britain  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  ma- 
nufactures which  they  import  for  their  own  use,  and 
fc^  that  pf  some  of  (he  other  colonies  to  which  tfiey 
are  the  carriers.  A  balance,  therefore,  must  be  paid 
to  the  mptherrcountry  in  gold  and  silver,  and  this 
balance  they  generally  find. 
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In  the  sagar  colcmies,  the  value  of  the  |)rodace  so* 
nually  exported  totjreat  Britain  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  goods  imported  from  thence.  If  the 
6Ugar  and  rum  annually  sent  t6  the  mothSer^country 
were  paid  for  in  those  colonies,  Great  Britain  would 
1)c  obliged  to  send  out,  every  year,  a  very  large  ba- 
lance in  money ;  and  the  trade  to  the  West-Indies 
would,  by  a  certain  species  of  pcditicians,  be  consider- 
ed as  extremely  disadvantageous.  But  it  so  happens, 
-that  many  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  sugar 
plantations  reside  in  Great  Britain.  Their  rents  are 
remitted  to  them  in  sugar  and  rum,  the  produce  of 
their  estates.  The  sugar  and  rum  which  the  West- 
India  merchants  purchase  in  those  colonies  upon  their 
own  account,  are  not  equal  in  •value  to  the  goods 
"^yhich  they  annually  sell  there.  A  balance,  therefore, 
must  necessarily  be  paid  to  them  in  gold  and  silver,, 
aad  this  balance,  too,  is  generally  found. 

The  difBcuJty  and  irregularity  of  payment  from 
the  diflferent  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  have  not 
been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  or  small- 
ness  of  the  balances  which  were  respectively  due 
from  them.  Payments  have,  in  general,  been  more 
regular  from  the  northern  than  from  the  tobacco  co- 
lonies, though  the  former  have  generally  paid  a  pretty 
large  balance  in  money,  while  the  latter  have  ei- 
ther paid  no  balance,  or  a  much  smaller  one.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  payment  from  our  different  su- 
gar colonies  has  been  greater  or  less  in  proportion, 
not  so  much  to  the  extent  of  the  balances  respective- 
ly due  from  them,  as  to  the  quantity  of  untultivated 
land  which  they  contained ;  that  is,  to  the  greater  or 
smaller  temptation  which  the  planters  have  been  un- 
der of  over-trading,  or  of  undertaking  the  settlement 
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and  piant8tiont»f  greater  qtiaoiuties  of  waste  land  than 
suited  the  extent  of  their  capitalfi.  The  returns  from 
the  great  isknd  of  Jamaica^  where  there  is  still  mu^h 
uncultivated  bnd^  have^  upon  this  account,  been  in 
general  more  irregular  and  uncertain,  than  those  from 
the  smaller  islands  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  St 
Christoj^ers,  which  have,  for  these  many  years,  been 
completely  cultivated,  and  haVe,  upon  that  account, 
afforded  less  field  for  the  speculations,  of  the  planter. 
The  new  acquisitions  pf  Grenada,  Tobago,  St  Vin- 
cents, and  Dominica,  have  opened  a  new  field  for 
speculations  of  this  kind ;  and  the  returns  from  those 
islands  have  of  late  been  as  irregular  and  uncertain, 
as  those  from  the  great  island  of  Jamaica. 
.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  colonies, 
which  occasions,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  pre- 
sent scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  money.  Their  great 
demand  for  active  and  productive  stock  makes  it  con* 
venient  for  them  to  have  as  little  dead  stock  as  possi* 
ble ;  and  disposes  them,  upon  that  account,  to  con* 
tent  themselves  with  a  cheaper,  though  less  commo- 
dious instrument  of  commerce,  than  gold  and  silver. 
They  are  thereby  enabled  to  convert  the  value  of  that 
gold  and  silver  into  the  instruments  of  trade,  into  the 
materials  of  clothing,  into  household  furniture,  an4 
into  the  iron  work  necessary  for  building  and  extend- 
ing their  settlements  and  plantations.  In  those  branch- 
es of  business  which  cannot  be  transacted  \A'ithout  gold 
and  silver  money,  it  appears,  that  they  can  always  find 
the  necessary  quantity  of  those  metals ;  and  if  they 
frequently  do  not  find  it,  )lheir  failure  is  generally  the 
effect,  not  of  their  necessary  poverty,  but  of  iheir  un< 
necess^iT^  and  e^essive  enterpri'se.  It  is  not  because 
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tibey  are  pMr^  t)^at  their  payments  arcanttfpdM  and 
QHcertain ;  but  becauar  t^eyare  too  eager  to  become 
excessiyely  rich,  lliou^all  tfaatpart  of  tke  produce 
of  the  colony  taxes,  which  was  oter  and  abore  wbsik 
wia&  necessary  for  defraying  the  expokce  of  tiieir  mm 
eivil  and  militafy  establishments,  were  to  be  remitted 
to  Great  Britain  in  gold  and  silveir,  the  golomes  hate 
abundantly  wherewithal  to  purchase  the  requinle 
quantity  of  th^se  metals.  They  would  in  this  case  be 
obliged,  indeed,  to  exchange  a  part  of  their  surplus 
produce,  with  which  they  now  purchase^ctive  and 
productive  stock,  for  deadstock.   In  transacting  their 
domestic  business,  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ 
a  costly,  instead  of  a  cheap  instrument  of  commerce; 
and  the  expencc  of  purchasing  this  costly  instrument, 
might  damp  somewhat  the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  their 
excessive  enterprise  in  the  improvement  d  land.    It 
fnight  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  f^mit  any  part  of 
the  American  revenue  in  gold  and  silver.    It  might 
be  remitted  in  bills  drawn  upon,  and  accepted  by,p»* 
ticular  merchants  tst  companies  in  Great  Britain^  to 
whom  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  America  had. 
been  consigned,  who  would  pay  into  the  treasury  the 
American  revenue  in  money,  after  having  themselves 
recfeived  the  value  of  it  in  goods ;  and  the  whole  bu- 
siness might  frequently  be  transacted  without  export- 
ing a  single  oCmce  of  gold  or  silver  from  America. 
"   It  is  not  contrary  to  justice,  that  both  Ireland  and 
America  sht)uld  contribute  towards  the  discharge  of 
the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain.  That  debt  has  be^i 
contracted  in  support  of  the  government  estal^shed 
by  the  revolution ;  a  government  to  which  the  pro- 
testants  of  Ireland  owe,  not  only  the  whole  dQthctfitjr 
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vMch  ttejF  at  lar^eot  enjoy  in  their  crwtrcwHitarjr,  but 
6vcry  security  whidh  they  possess  for  their  liberty, 
their  ptoperqr^^sd  their  religion ;  a  government  ta 
.w6ich  ©everal  of  the  colosnics  ©f  America  owe  their 
present  charters,  and  TOnsequently  their  present  con- 
stitution ;  and  to  which  all  the  colonies  of  America 
owe  the  liberty,  security^  and  property,  which,  they 
have  ever  since  enjoyed*  That  public  debt  has  been 
contracted  in  the  defence,  not  of  Great  Britain  alone, 
but  of  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
immense  debt  contracted  in  the  late  war  in  partkniiar, 
and  a^reatpart  of  that  contracted  in  the  war  before, 
w^rebtoth  properly  contracted  in  defence  of  America. 
By an^ini^imifa  Great  Britain^  Ireland  wtmld  gain, 
besides  the  freedom  of  trade,  other  advantages  much 
more  important,  and  which  would  much  more  than 
<K>n>penstfie  any  increase  of  taxes  that  might  accom- 
pany that  union.  By  the  union  with  England,  the 
miiMling  and  inferior  ranker  qf  people  in  Scotland 
gained  a  complete  deliverance  from  the  power  of  an 
aristocracy,  which  had  always  bejbre  oppressed  them. 
By  an  union  with  Great  Britain^  the  greater  part  ®f 
the  people  of  all  ranks  in  Iceland  would  gain  an  equaU 
ly  compete  deliverance  from  a  much  more  oppressive 
aristKicracy;  an  arfctocracy  not  founded,  like  that  of 
S^dand,  in  the  natural  and  respectable  distinctions  of 
birth  and  fortune^  but  in  the  most  odious  of  all  dts^ 
tinctions,  those  of  religious  and  political  prejudices; 
distinctions  which,  more  than  any  other,  animate 
both  the  insoknce  of  the  oppressors  and  the  hatred 
and  indignation  of  the  of^ressed,  and  which  com* 
inonly  render  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country 
more  hostilfg  to  one  another  than  those  of  difFcrent 
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countries  ever  arc.  Without  an  union  with  Great 
Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  not  likely,  for 
many  ages,  to  consider  themselves  as  one  people. 

No  oppressive  aristocracy  has  ever  prevailed  in  the 
colonies.  Even  they,  however,  would,  in  point  of 
happiness  and  tranquillity,  gain  considerably  by  an 
union  with  Great  Britain.  It  would,  at  least,  deliver 
them  from  those  rancorous  and  virulent  factions  which 
are  inseparable  from  small  democracies,  and  which 
have  so  frequently  divided  the  affections  of  their  peo- 
ple, and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  their  govern- 
ments, in  their  form  so  nearly  democraticaL  In  the 
case  of  a  total  separation  from  Great  Britain,  wbichi 
unless  prevented  by  an  union  of  this  kind,  seems  very 
likely  to  take  place,  those  factions  would  be  ten  times 
more  virulentuhan  ever.  Before  the  commencement 
of  the  present  disturbances,  the  coercive  power  of  the 
mother-country  had  always  been  able  to  restrain  those 
factions  from  breaking  out  into  any  thilng  worse  than 
gross  brutality  and  insult.  If  that  coercive  power  were 
entirely  taken  away,  they  would  probably  soon  break 
cut  into  open  violence  and  bloodshed.  In  all  great 
countries  which  are  united  under  one  uniform  govern- 
ment, the  spirit  of  party  commonly  prevails  less  in  the 
remote  provinces  than  in  the  centre  of  the  empire. 
The  distance  of  those  provinces  from  the  capital,  from 
the  principal  seat  of  the  great  scramble  of  faction  and 
ambition,  makes  them  enter  less  into  the  views  of  any 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  renders  them  more  in- 
different and  impartial  spectators  of  the  conduct  of 
all.  The  spirit  of  party  prevails  less  in  Scotland  than 
in  England.  In  the  case  of  an  union,  it  would  proba- 
bly prevail  less  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
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colonies  would  probably  soon  enjoy  a  degree  of  con- 
cord and  unanimity,  at  present  unknown  in  any  part 
of  the  British  empire.    Both  Ireland  and  the  colonies, 
indeed,  would  be  subjected  to  heavier  taxes  than  any 
which  they -at  present  pay.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  a  diligent  iand  faithful  application  of  the  public  re- 
venue towards  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  the 
greater  part  of  those  taxes  might  not  be  of  long  cons- 
tin  uahce,  and  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
might  soon  be  reduced  to  what' was  necedsary  foif 
maintaining  a  moderate  peace;  establishment. 

The  territoriar  acquisitions  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany, the  Undoubted  right  of  the  crown,  that  is,  of 
the  state  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  might  be  ren- 
dered another  source  of  revenue,  more  abundant,  per-^ 
haps,  than  all  those  already  mentionec^.  Those  coun- 
tries are  represented  as  more  fertile,  more  extensive, 
mdy  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  much  richer  and 
more  populous  than'  Great  Briiaih.    In  order  to  draw 
a  great  revenue  ftom- them,  it  would  not  probably  be 
necessary  to  introduce  any  new-system  of  taxation  in- 
to countries  which  are  already  sufficiently,  and  more 
than  sufficiehWiy,  taxed.    It  might,  perhaps,  be -more 
proper  to  lighten  than  to  aggravate  the  burden  of 
those  unfoitirnate<iountries,and'to  endeavour  to  draw 
ift  revenue  from  them,  riot  by  imposing  new  taxes,  but 
by  preventing  tbe  embezzletrieht-  stnd  misapplication  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  which'  they  already  pay. 
^    If  it  should  be  found  impracticable  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  draw  any  considerable  augmentation  of  rcve* 
iiue  from  any  of  the  resciurcies  ^bove  mentioned  ;  the 
only  resource  which  can  remain  to  her,  is  a  diminu- 
tibn  6f  her  expence.    In  the  hiode  of  collecring^  and- 
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in  that  of  expending  the  public  reveiuie;  though  in 
both  there  may  be  still  room ibr  improyement,. Great 
Britain  seems  to  be  at  least  as  economical  as  any  of 
her  neighbours.    The  military  establishment  which 
she  nnunuins  for  her  own  defence  in  time  of.peace,.is> 
more  moderate  than  that  of  any  European  state  which 
can  pretend  to  rival  her  either  in  wealth  or  in  power. 
NiHie  of  these  articles^  therefore,  seem  to  admit  of  any 
considerable  reduction  of  expence.    Hie  expence  of 
the  peace  establishment  of  the  colonies  was,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  disturbances,  very  cc^ 
siderable«  and  is  an  expence  which  may^,  and,  if,  no 
revenue  can  be  drawn  from  them,  ought  certainly  to 
be  saved  altogether.    This  constant  expence  in  time 
of  peace,  though  very  great,  is  insignificant  in  com-< 
parison  with  what  the  defence  of  the  colonics  has  cost 
us  in  time  of  war.    The  last  war,  which  was  under^ 
taken  altogether  on  account  of  the  colonies,  cost  Great 
Britain,  it  has  already  been  observed,  upwards  of 
ninety  millions.  The  Spanish  war  oi  1739  was  prin^ 
cipally  undertaken  on  their  account ;  in  which,  and 
in  the  French  war  that  was  the  consequence  of  it^ 
Great  Britain  spent  upwardsof  forty  millions;  a  great 
part  of  which  ought  justly  to  be  charged  to  the  cor 
Ipnies.    In  those  two  wars,  the  cokmies  cost  Great 
Britain  much  more  than  double  the  sum  which  the 
DatKimal  debt  amounted  to  before  the  commencement 
of  the  first  of  them.    Had  it  not  been  for  those  wars, 
that  debt  might,  and  probably  wo^ld  by  this  time, 
have  been  completely  paid ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  colonies,  the  former  of  those  wars  might  not,  ajad 
the  latter  certainly  would  not,  have  been  undert^oen. 
It  was  because  the  colonies  were  supposed  tobe  pro^ 
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nedtthei)  fsiytmm  nor  .mitiwj|  fforqe  to1taid3  ^c^^aup^ 
port  c^tbeiw^tfe;  (^dmtit  be.cowidjered  wprowtiss^ 
They  xlity^i|p^r)mp6v  fat^  cuoanftmi  ^  af^^cadagoa^  as 
ai  son  of  fipkodidaqdib<()vy!«iliiif«|reofJhcL^i^ 
fittib  if  tfafe  dn^fie  cteniot.lQnger  fli]|>g€i!l  tltt  iuipence 
ofkceyk^  ibpfehifl  o^^gK^it  ought  ouittdiily.  toia^r 
it4oii9ii;  aB^ifit  caneot  cai^  ^  itSvetttie  impnqpoc^ 
tign  to  its  expenceyiftoygh^atieiiBl^  toacooidinxK^^ 
its  expence  to  its  revenue.  If  the  colonies,  notwith- 
standing their  refusal  to  submit  to  British  taxes,  are 
still  to  be  considered' as  provinces. of  the  British  em- 
pire ;  their  defence,  in  some  future  war,  may  cost 
Great  Britain  as  great  an  expence  as  it  ever  has  done 
in  any  former  war.  The  rulers  of  Great  Britaia 
have,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  amused  the  peo- 
ple with  the  imagination  that  they  possessed  a  g^at 
empire  on  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  em- 
pire,  however,  has  hitherto  existed  in  imagination 
only.  It  has  hitherto  been,  not  an  empire,  but  the 
project  of  an  empire ;  not  a  gold  mine,  but  the  pro- 
ject of  a  gold  mine ;  a  project  which  has  cost,  which 
continues  to  cost,  and  which,  if  pursued  in  the  same 
way  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  is  likely  to  cost,  immense 
expence,  without  being  likely  to  bring  any  profit ; 
for  the  effects  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade, 
it  has  been  shown,  are,  to  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, mere  loss  instead  of  profit.  It  is  surely  now  time 
that  our  rulers  should  either  realize  this  golden 
dream,  in  which  they  have  been  indulging  them- 
selves, perhaps,  as  well  as  the  people ;  or,  that  they 
should  awake  from  it  themselves,  and  endeavour  to 
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awaken  the  peofile.  If  the  project  caimbt  be  com^ 
pleted,  it  ought  to  be  given  op.  If  any  qf  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  British  empire  cannot  be  made  to  con- 
tribute  towards  the  support  of  the  whole  ^empire^  it  is. 
surely  time  that  Great  Biitain  should  free  herself  from 
the  expence  of  defending  those  provinces  in  time  of 
war,  and  of  supporting  any  part  of  their  civil  or  mili* 
tary  establishments  in  time  of  peace;  and  endeavour 
to  accommodate  her  future  views  and  designs  to  the 
real  mediocrity  of  her  circumstances. 
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ihh  for  the  exportation  of  manufactures  thait  of  grain,  iii*  61  • 

Berne,  brief  history  of  the  repuftilic  otf  ii.  17Q*  Establish- 

ment  of  the  reformation  there,  iii.  233*  Apfdication  ^f  the 
revenue  of  the  catholic  clergy,  242.  Derives  a  rcvame  fironoL 
the  interest  of  its  treasure,  25  U 

BUls  of  exekange^^^unctVL^ty  in  the  payment  of«  how  secured, 
]i.  52.  The  pernicious  practice  of  drawin?  and  redrawing  ex- 
plained, 53.  The  arts  made  use  of  to  disguise  $his  mutual 
traffic  in  biMs>  57. 

Birth,  st^iperiorlty  of,  how  it  confers  respect  and  atltkoeity,  iii.  99. 

Bishops,  the  ancient  mode  of  ekcpng  tbei^,  and  how  alteivd^  iii. 

.    221,  228. 

BodT/,  natural  and  politicaj,  analogy  between,  fiu  47* 

Bohemia,  account  of  the  tax  there  on  the^  iadustrf  of  arti^crs, 
iii.  323. 

Bauniipeti  the  exportation  of  com,  the  tendency  1  of  this  meaawre 
examined^  i.  2()8.  *• 

Bounties,  why  given  in  commerce,  iu  236.     On  eipovtation,  the 

^  poKcy  of  granting  them  considered,  313.  "  Oii  jthe  cxpoucateon 
of  com,  315.  This  bounty  imposes  two  taxes  on  the  ptople, 
319.  '  Evil  tendency  of  this  bowrty,  325*  ^h^  bdwrty 'dnly 
J^enefi^ial  to  the  exporter  and  ifi^orter^  .32^     liM»v«6.  ol  the 
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country  gentlemen  in  granting  the  lM>unty9  327.  A  trade 
which  requires  a  bounty,  necessarily  a  losing  trade,  329,  Ton- 
nage bounties  to  the  fisheries  considered,  331.  Account  of  tlyi 
^mte-herring  fishery,  336.  Remarks  on  other  bounties^  337. 
—A  review  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  gerfcraUy 
granted,  iii.  5.  Those  granted  on  American  produce  founded 
on  mistaken  policy,  8.     How  they  affiect  the  consumer,  28. 

BourdeauXf  why  a  town  of  grpat  trade,  ii.  pi. 

Brazil  grew  to  be  a  powerful  colony  under  neglect,  ii.  405,  The 
Dutch  invaders  expelled  by  the  Portuguese  colonists,  ib.  Com- 
puted number  of  mhabitants  there,  ib-  The  trade  of  the  prin- 
cipal provinces  oppressed  by  the  Portuguese,  415. 

Breads  its  relative  value  with  butchers  meat  conipared,  i.  203, 
208. 

Brewery y  reasons  for  transferring  the  taxes  on,  to  the  malt,  iii^ 
357. 

Bridges^  how  to  be  erected  and  maintained,  iii.  115. 

Britain^  Great,  evidences  that  labour  is  sufficiently  paid  for  there, 
i.  99.  The  price  of  provisions  nearly  the  same  in  most  places,  ib. 
Great  variations  in  the  price  pf  labour,  100.  Vegetables  import- 
ed from  Flanders  in  the  last  century,  105.  Historical  account 
of  the  alterations  interest  of  money  has  undergone,  120.  Double 

interest  deemed  a  reasonable   mercantile  profit,   131. »t 

In  what  respects  the  carrying  trade  is  advantageous  to,  ii.  140. 
Appears  to  enjoy  more  01  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe  than  it 
really  has,  143.  Is  the  only  country  of  Europe  in  which  the 
obligation  of  purveyance  is  abolished,  166,  Its  funds  for  the 
support  of  foreign  wars  inquired  into,  223.  Why  never  likely 
to  be  much  affected  by  the  free  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  248, 
Nor  salt  provisions,  249.  Could  be  little  affected  by  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  corn,  ib.  The  policy  of  the  commercial  restraints 
on  the  trade  with  France  examined,  2G9.  The  trade  with  France 
might  be  more  advantageous  to  each  country  than  that  wit^ 
any  other,  301.  *  Why  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe, 
while  Spain  and  Portugal  are  among  the  poorest,  3d5.  Review 
of  her  American  colonies,  409.  The  trade  of  her  colonies,  how 
regulated,  41 6.  Distinction  between  enumerated  and  non-qju- 
i^erated  conunodities  explained,  417-  Restrains  manufactures 
in  America,  423.  Indulgences  granted  to  the  colonists,  426. 
Constitutional  freedom  of  her  cSony  government,  428.  The 
sugar  colonies^  of,  ^orse  governed  than  those  of  France,  431. 
Disadvantages  resulting  from  retaining  the  exclusive  trade  of  to- 
bacco with  Maryland  and  Virginia,  443.  The  navigadon  act  hai 
increased  the  colony  trade,  at  the  expence  of  many  other  bran- 
ches of  foreign  trade,  446.    The  advantage  of  the  colony  trade 

.  estim^ated,  451.  A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  exclusive  trade  re- 
commended, 459.  Events  which  have  Concurred  to  prevent  the 
in  e£fect«  of  the  loss  of  the  colony  trade,  460.  The  natural  good 
^fect»  of  tKe  colony  trade  more  than  counterbalance  the  j^flefi 


feets  of  the  mCBOpolyy  464.  To  maintain  a  monopoly,  the  piin- 
cipal  end  of  the  dominion  assumed  over  the  colomc^,  473.    Has 

•  -derived  nothing  but  loss  from  this  dominion,  475.  Is  perhaps 
the  only  state  which  has  only  increased  its  expenccs  by  extend- 
ing its  empire,  482.  The  constitution  of,  would  have  been  com- 
pleted by  admitting  of  American  representation,  497.  Review 
of  the  administration  of  the  East-India  company,  508,-^ — > — * 
The  interest  of  the  consumer  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  producer 
in  raising  an  empire  in  America,  iii.  30.  The  annual  revenue  of, 
compared  with  its  annual  regts  and  interest  of  capitsd  stock, 
255,  The  land-tax  of,  conafidered,  264.  Tithes,  277.  Wm- 
dow  tax,  292.  Stamp  duties,  314,  3 19.  Poll  taxes  in  the 
reign  of  Wflliam  III,  325.  The  uniformity  of  taxation  .in, 
favourable  to  internal  trade,  374*  The  system  of  taxation  in, 
compared  with  that  in  France,  382.  Account  of  the  unfund- 
ed debt  of,  392.  Funded  debt,  394.  Aggregate  and  general 
funds,  397.  Sinking  fund,  399.  Annuities  for  terms  of  years 
and  for  liVes,  400.  Perpetual  annuities  the  best  transferable 
stock,  404.  The  reduction  of  the  puMic  debts  during  peace 
bears  no  proportion  to  their  accumula^on  during  war,  407* 
The  trade  with  the  tobacco  colonies,  how  carried  on,  vdthout 
the  intervention  of  specie,  438.  The  trad6  with  the  sugar  co- 
lonies explained,  439.  Ireland  and  America  ought  in  justice 
to  contribute  toward  the  discharge  of  her  pubm:  debts,  442.. 
How  the  territori^  acquisitions  of  the  East-India  company 
might  be  rendered  a  source  of  revenue,  445.  If  no  such  as- 
sistance can  be  obtained^  her  only  resource  pointed  out,  ib. 

Bullion,  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  repubHc,  ii.  225.    See- 
Gold  and  Silver. 

BurghSf  free,  the  origin  of,  ii.  172.     To  what  circumstances 
they  owed  their  corporate  jurisdictions,  174.     Why  admitted 

'    to  send  representatives  to  parliament^  177*     Are  allowed  to 
puptect  refugees  from  the  country,  178. 

Bum,  Dr.  his  observations  on  the  law^  relating  to  the  settlements 
of  the  poor,  i.  180,  192. 

Butchers  meat,  nowhere  a  necessary  of  life,  iiL  33J. 

C 

Calvinists,  origin  of  that  sect,  iii.  233.    Their  principles  of  church 

government,  234. 
Cameron,  Mr.  of  Lochiel,  exercised,  wi^in  thirty  years  since,  a 

criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  own  tenants,  ii.  I90. 
Canada,  the  French  colony  there,  long  under  the  government  of 

an  exclusive  company,  ii.  408.     But  improved  speedily  after 

the  dissolution  of  the  company,  ib. 
Canais,  navigable,  the  advantages  of,  i.  203. -—How  to  be 

jnade  and  maintained,  iii.  115.     That  of  Languedoc,  the  sup* 


pott  of,  how  secured,  II7*  May  ha  sifBCCsstoUy  mst^a^hf 
j6int-6tock  companies^  ]§1. 

Cantillon,  Mr.  vemarks  on  bis  account  of  the  earaoip  of  tbp  Ja^ 
bouring  poor,  u  9I. 

Cape  c/  Good  Hope^  causes  of  the  pix)spenty  of  the  Dutch  ct^- 
tlement  there,  iL  503. 

Capitaiy  in  trade,  explained,  and  how  employed^  ii.  5»  Disdn- 
guished  into  circulating  and  fixed  capitals,  6«  Characteristic 
of  fixed  capitals,  g.  The  several  kinds  of  fixed  capitals  spe- 
cified«  ib.  Characteristic  of  qirculating  capitals,  and  the  sever 
ral  kinds  of,  10.  Fixed  ci^itals  supported  by  those  which  are 
circulating,  11.  Circulating  capitals  how  suppovted,  }2m  In- 
tention of  a  fixed  capital,  l/.  The  exponcq  of  maintaining  the 
fixed  and  circulating  capitals  illustrated^  19*  Moneys  as  an 
article  of  circulating  capital,  considered,  20..  Mone^F  ^^  vo^^" 
pure  of  capital,  ^^  What  quantity  of  industry  any  cf^pital  can 
employ,  31  •  Capitals,  bow  far  tney  may  be  extended  by  pa- 
per credit,  48.  Must  always,  be  replaced  with  profit  by  ^he 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  86.  The  ppoport^  be- 
tween capital  and  revenue  regulates  the  proportion  between  in- 
dustry and  idleness,  93.  How  it  is  inci^aaed  or  diminished, 
ib.  Kational  evidences  of  the  increase  of,  102.  In  what  in- 
stances private  expences  contribute  to  enlarge  the  .national  capi- 
tal, 106.  The  increase  of,  reduces  profits  t^  ^oou^tilion,  115. 
The  different  ways  of  employing  a  capital,  123^  How  rciplaced 
to  the  difiierent  classes  of  traders,  12dw  That  employed  in 
agriculture  puts  into  motion  a.  greater  ouanti^y  of  pj^oductive 
labour  than  any  equal  capital  employed  m  mamifactures,  12di» 
That  of  a  manufacturer  should  reside  within  the  country >  13 !• 
The  operation  of  capitals  employed  in  agriculture,  maaufa& 
tures„  and  fore^  trade,  com^pared,  ib-  The  prosperity  of  a 
country  depends  on.  the  due  proportion  of  its  capital  applied 
to  these  three  ^^rand  objects,  134.  Di£^rent  returns  of  capi- 
tals employed  m  ioreigp,  trade,  138.  Is  rather  emplpyed  on 
agriculture  than  in  trade  and  manufactures^  on  equal  terms, 
148.  Is  rather  empbyed  in  manufactures  than  in  foreign 
trade,  151.  The  naturd  progress  of  the  employment  of,  152. 
Acquired  by  trade,  is  very  precarious,  until  realized  by  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  land,  202*  The  employment  of| 
in  the  different  species  of  trade,  how  determined,  239. 

Capitatim  taxesy  the  nature  ol^  considered,  iii.  325.  In  England^ 
lb.     In  France,  326. 

Carriage^  land  and  water,  compared,  i.  25.  Watev  carriage  oon^ 
tributes  to  improve  arts  and  industry  in  all  countries  where  it 

can,  be  used,  26,  203,  28d. Land,  how  facilitated  and 

i'educed  in  price  by  pubhc  works,  iii.  1 14. 

Carrying  trade,  the  nature  and  operation  of,  exai?wne4,  ii*  l%9» 
Is  the  symptom,  but  not  the  cause,  of  national  wealth,  and[ 


yhaim  ppiirti  joufiibe-fvo  richest  couttla^s  iit  Xurap^  143« 

Trades  may  appear  to  be  carrying  trades  which  are  not  so, 
jH.  TM  dttadmmtagcff  o^  ta  Mfbvkkn^  3dg.  Th«  Dvtch, 
hvm  exdttded  firoin  being  bhr  camera  to  Gsctt  Brkaii,  253. 
Drawbacks  of  duties  originally  granted  for  the  encouragement 
of,  3X1. 
Ckfthaginiatt  onR|f^  ito  superiority  over  the  Roman  army  lacconnt- 

Cattle  and  com^  their  value  comparod^  ia  the  ^n&snnt  itages  of 

.  «grtcidtiire»  i.  2(04..  The  price  o^  reduced  by  artifkisl  grasses^ 
.308W  To^  what  hc%ht  the  price  q£  cattle  m»y  rise  in  an  im- 
premg  cannhyy  30^  The  rdiamg  «.  stock  oft  oecessrary  for 
tthe  8up^]ly  of  maRure  tc  fjacmo,  30&  Cattle  imnt  bear  a  good 
price  t^  be  wett  £ed^  ib.    The  price  of,  rises,  in  Scethu^  in 

'  consequence  <of  the  nndon  with-Snghmd,  308.  ~  Great  multi- 
plicalidB  of  £tioopean  cattle  in  America,  30^  Are<  kiMed  in 
tomr  oottotriea  nia^y.  for  die  mkd  of  the  hide»  tmd  ta}low» 
SaO^  The  market  for  dseae  artack»  more  exteasive  than  for 
the:  caecawr  3%ii^  Ttis  amulet  son^etimss  bvoogbt'  meaner  bcime 
.  hy  the  estabMiiBeat  of  maaafaclmcesy  ik»     How  the  ^xfe^ision 

>  of  cttkivaliin  raises  the  price  of  onibal ^oid,.  33>8*>**>  ■.■■>..;  la 
peiWia  the  only  comntodky  nMtire  e^penswe  to  tiransporl  by 
sea  than  by  land,  iw%^»  Great  Bntain  nerer  likelyi  to  be 
Qiudh  alSectkd  by  the  freeim^nnftatsoti  6£  Iri^  cattk^  (Z^S. 

f)eri^(des,  pariih^.  the  hvws  relating  to,  with^  observations  on 
them,  i.  IQl.  ^ 

€hM^  Sir  Josiafa^  hfsokservataoil  om^tzadiitg' companks^  m,  134* 

CkUdifiVh  richea  umiBpeoundble  to  the  production^  and  extreme  po- 
verty to  thief  yantng,  of  them^  i.  ]  0/^    The  mortality  adtt  great- 

^  or  amoog  thfifie  makitaBisd  bp  charity,  ib.  >' 

ChinOf  to  what  the  early  improvement  in  arts  and  imkiatvy  there 
wa&  ovmngv^  L  28.  Ccoieiimat  tqithnomesi  otf  the*  misery  of  th^ 
low«r  ranks  of  the  Chineseli  ^.  Is  not^  howeveiy  a  decibilng 
coMOtry,  ^%  High^ratQ  of 'hitfsrest  of  money  there,  }  29* 
Great  state  assumed  by  the  gcandees,  283v  The  prke  of  la- 
i)Qav  these  dower  than  in  thovgrcdter  part  of  Eu'Tope,  ib.-  Sil^ 
ver  the  most  fffofiUMe  artaekta  sen^  thither,  Sl8^  The  pro- 
poortioiial  value  o£  gold  to.  sibev,  how  rated:  dierCf  293.  Th^ 
value  of  gold  and  silver  much  higher  there  tha»i»  any  part  of 

4  JEatnopc^  333**  ■ '-Agriaaltam.feyoTiyed  there  hvf^foA  msanu^ 

.  iiftturesy  us.  5^..  Foreign  trade  not  Isvotsred  there>  5^.  £x- 
tensioa  o£  the  homsumaurket,  J8.  Great  stttention'  paid  to  the 
loads  these*  1^28.  In  what  the  princmat  vetenue  ei  the  so- 
vereigii  consists^  2/^  The  rswmie  o^  partly  f aised  in  ki^d, 
281.  „. 

Chufpchf  the  richer  the  church  the  poomnr  the  statev  iir.  241. 
AiBcmitt  of  the  tevenue  of  the  ciransh  of  Scothmd,  242L  The 
rerenur^of  the  chinreh  heariei  ta^cd^  in^  P^nsssi^^  t%aa  lay  pre- 


prieton»  V^     The  nature  and  eOect  of  tiAH  coaridendp' 

Circulation^  the  d^gercnu  practice  of  raiong  money  by,  explain* 
edy  ii.  53.  In  tr^c,  the  two  different  branches  of^  consider- 
ed, 7|.  .  .  ..' 

Cities^  circumstances  which  contributed  to  their  opulence,  ii.  1 78. 
Those  of  Italy  the  first  that  rose  to  consequence,  179.  The 
commerce  and  manufactures  of,  have  occasioned  the  improve* 
ment  and  cultivation  of  the  country,  1^7. 

Clergy^  a  supply  of,  provided  for,  by  public  and  private  founda- 
tions for  their  education,  L  179*  Curates  worse  paid  than 
many  mechanics,  180.  ■  Of  an  established  rdioion,  why  un- 
successful against  the  teachers  of  anew  religion,  in.  204.  Why 
they  persecute  their  adversaries,  ib.  The  zeal  of  the  inferior 
clergy  of  the. church  of  Rome,  how  kept  alive^  205.  Utifity 
of  ecclesiastical  establbhments^  208.  How  connected  with  the 
civil  magistrate,  2Qp.  Unsafe  &r  the  dvil  nwigistrate  to  differ 
with  them,  217.  Must  be  numaged  without  violence,  ^19. 
Of  the  church  of  Rome,  one  great  army  cantoned '  over  £u- 

.  rope,  222.  Their  power  similar  to  thajt  of  the  temporal  ba- 
rons during  the  feudal  monkish  ages,  223.  How  the  power 
of  the  Romish  clergy  declined,  227.  £v&  attending  alkiw- 
in^  parishes  to  elect  their  own  ministers,  235. 

Clotningf  more  plentiful  than  food,  in  linculttvated  countries,  i« 

,  223.  The  materials  for,  the  first  articles  rude  nations  have  to 
offer,  224. 

Coal  nsust  generally  be  cheaper  than  wood  to  gain  the  preference 

.    for  fuel,  i,  229.     The  price  oi,  how  redi^Iced,  231. ^The 

exportation  of,  subjected  to  a  duty  higher  than  die  prime  cost 
of,  at  the  pit,  iii.  25.  The  cheapest  of  all  fuel,  335.  Th^ 
tax  on,  absurdly  regulated,  iU 

Coal  mineSf  their  different  degrees  of  fertility,  i.  228*  When  fer- 
tile, are  sometimes  unprofitable  by  sknation^  229«     The  pro- 

.  portion  of  rent  generally  p«d  for,  232.— —The  niachinery 
necessary  to,  expensive,  ii.  7* 

Coal  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London  employs  more  shipping 
than  all  the  other  carrying  trade  of  England,  ii.  140. 

Cochin  China,  remarks  on  the  principu  articles  of  cultivation 
there,  i.  2l6. 

Coin,  stamped,  the  origin  and  peculiar  advant^es  of,  in  commerce, 

.  i.  34.  The  diflferent  species  of,  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
35.  Causes  of  the  alterations  in  the  value  o^  36>  42,  45. 
How  the  standard  com  of  different  nations  came  to  be  of  dif- 

^  ferent  metals,  51.  A  reform  in  the  English  coinage  suggested, 
60.  Silver,  cons^uences  attending  the  debasement  d^  270. 
—Coinage  of  France  and  Britain  examined,  ii.  273.  Why 
coin  is  privately  melted  down,  377-  The  naint  chiefly  employ- 
ed to.  keep  up .  the  quantity  thus  diminished,  378.     A  duty  to 


tNDXX.' 

.  pay  the  cbiiiag:e  would  presertre  monev  from  beiog  melted  or 
.  counterfeited,  ib.  Standard  of  the  gold  coin  in  France,  379. 
How  a  seignorage  on  coin  would  operate,  380.  A  tax  upon 
coinage  is  advanced  by  every  body,  and  finally  paid  by  nobody, 
383.  A  revenue  lost  by  government  defraying  the  ^xpence 
of  coinage,  ib.  Amount  of  the  annual  coinage  before  the  late 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  384.    The  law  for  the  encourage- 

.  ment  of,  founded  on  prejudice,  385.— Consequences  of  rais- 
ing the  denomination  as  an  expedient  to  facilitate  payment  of 
pubKc  debts,  iii.  420.     Adulteration  of,  -424. 

Colhertf  M.  the  policy  of  his  commercial  regulations  disputed,  ii. 
259,  iii.  32.     His  character,  iii.  31. 

CollegeSt  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  their  money  rents  inquired 
into,  i.  45.         The  endowments  of,  from  whence  they  gene- 

.  rally  arise,  iji.  l65.  Whether  they  have  in  general  answered 
the  purposes  of  their  institution,  160.  These  endowments  have 
diminished  the  necessity  pf  application  in. the  teachers,  167- 
The  privileg^es  of  graduates  by  residence,  and  charitable  founda- 
tion  of  scholarships,  injurious  to  collegiate  education^  J  70.  Dis- 
cipline of,  172. 

Colliers  and  coal-heavers^  their  high  earnings  accounted  fbr^  i.  141  •  ' 

polanieSf  new,  the  natural  progress  of,  u  124.— —Modem,  the 
conunercial  advantages  d^ved  from  them,  ii.  237*  Ancient, 
on  what  principles  founded,  387«'  Ancient  Grecian  cc^onies 
'  pot  retained  under  subjection  to  the  parent  states,  ib.  Distinc, 
tion  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  colonies^  389-  Circum- 
stances that  led  to  the  establishment  of  European  colonies  in  th^ 
East  Indies  and  Anaerica,  ibt  The  East  Indies  discovered  by 
VascQ  de  G^ma,  39O.    The  West  Indies  discovered  by  Colum- 

.  bus,  391.  Gold  the  object  of  the  first  Spanish  enterprises  there, 
395.     And  of  those   of  all   other  European  x^at^QS,  398. 

.  Causes  pf  the  prosperity  of  new  colonies,  399.  .  Rapid  progress 
of  the  anciei|t  Greek  coloi^ics,  401.     The  Roman  colpnies  slow 

.   in  improvement,  40:^     The  remoteness  of  America  and  the 

.  West  Ind4s  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European  cplonies  there, 
ib.  Review  of  the  British  American  colonies,  409t  iplxpence 
of  the  civil  establishments  in  Britis||. America,  412.  Ecclesi- 
astical government,  413.  General  vjew  of  the  restraints  laid 
upon  the  trade  of  the  European  polomes,  414.  T\^  trade  of 
the  British  colonies,  how  regulated,  4 16.  The  different  kinds 
of  non-enumerated  commodities  specified,  417-  Enumerated 
(convnodities,  420.  Restnunts  upon  their  manufactures,  422, 
Indulgences  granted  them  by  Britain, -426.  Were  free  in  every 
other  respect  except  as  to  their  foreign  trade,  428.  Little  cre- 
dit due  to  the  policy  of  Europe  from  the  success  of  the  colo- 
nies, 434.     Throve  by  the  disorder  and  injustice  of  the  Euro- 

.  pean  govemmeipts,  435.  Have  contributed  to  augment  the  in- 
j^i^try  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  437*   Exclusive  privilefet 


of  trade  a  dead  treight  upon  ^  these  exertioff&  botb  m  Ztinp^ 
and  Amenca,  4S9.  Have  in  Mieral  been  a  souroe  of  expeace 
instead  of  rerenue  to  their  mother  Gountries,  441,  Have  only 
benefited  their  mother  countries  by  the  exclusive  trade  candied 
on  with  them>  ib.  Consequencee  0f  the  navigation  act,  444 , 
The  advantage  of  the  colony  traAs  to  Britain  estimated,  431. 
A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  exclusive  commerce  reccHrtmended, 
460.  Events  which  have  prevented  Britain  fi>o«  sensibly  feel- 
ing the  loss  of  the  colony  trade,  ib*'  The  effects  of  the  colony 
trade,  and  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  distmgmshed,  4§2.  To 
maintain  a  monopoly,  the  principal  end  of  the  dominion  Great 
Britain  assumes  over  the  colonies,  473.  Amount  ©f  ^le  ordir 
nary  peace  establishment  of,  ib.  The  two  late  wars  Britaiit 
sustained,  colony  wars,  to  support  a  monopoly,  474*  Two 
modes  by  which  they  mi^t  be  taxed,  477.  Their  assembler 
not  likely  to  tax  them,  478w  Taxes  by  partiamenUnry  requi- 
sition as  little  likely  to  be  raised,   47<>.     RefH'esentatives  of, 

'  might  be  admitted  into  the  British  parlmment  >^h  good  effect, 
483.     Answa*  ta  objections  against  American  representation, 

486. The  interest  of  the  consumer  in  Bri^in  sacri^ed  to 

that  of  rhe  producer  ih  rai^g  an  empire  in  America,  xi*  30. 

ColumbtfSy  the  motive  that  led  to  his  <lls€overy  of  America^  ii.  3^1^ 
Why  he  gave  the  name  of  Indies  to  the  islands  he  ^corered, 
392.     His  triumphal  exhibition  of  their  productions,  394. 

ColuTfieUay  hit  instructions  for  fencing  a  kitchen  garden,  i.  211. 
Advises  the  planting  of  vineyards,  2  i^2. 

Commerce,  the  difierent  common  standards  or  mediums  mad<e  ase  of 
to  facSitate  the  exchsmge  of  commodilies  hi  the  eaily  stages 
of,  i.  31 .  Origin  6f  money,  32.  definition  of  the  tert^  valuer 
37.-^— -Treaties  of,  though  advantageous  to  thc^  merchants  and 
manufactures  of  the  favoured  countries,  necessarily  disadvan- 
tageous to  those  of  the  favouring  country,  ii.  369*  Tran^tion 
ct  the  commercial  treaty  between  England  and  Fortug^,  con- 
,  eluded  in  170^,  by  Mr.  Methuen,  37a  Restraints^  mid  iroon 
the  European  colontes  in  America,  414.  The  present  s^fen- 
dour  of  the  mercantile  system  owing  to  the  distdtery  and  c«Jo- 
nixation  of  America, -4^ — ^—Review  of  the  plan  by  which 
it  proposes  to  enrich  H  country,  iii.  1,  The  interest  of  the 
consumer  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  prodtjcer,  28. 
See  AgricklHtre^  Banks f  Capitate  Manufactures^  Merchant, 
M&ney,  Stock,  Trade^  ^c. 

Commodities^  the  barter  of,  insufficient  for  the  mutual  supply  dF  the 

•  wants  of  mankind,  i.  30*  Metsds  found  to  be  the  heist  medium 
to  facilitate  the  exchange  of,  32.  Labour  an  invari2^>le  standJEird 
for  the  value  of,  44.     Real  and  nominal  prices  of,  distinguished, 

'  ib.  Componettt  parts  of  the  prices  of,  explained  andiUust^ted, 
6T'     Natural  and  market  prices  of,  dbtinguished,  atodhow  re- 

•  gulated,  73'.    The  ordinary  proportion  between  the  value  of  any 


two  c6mmodiUe«9  tiot  neceasarily  the  same  a8i>etween  the  quan- 
tities of  them  coipmonly  in  the  market,  293.  The  price  of  rude 
^prodpce,  how  affected  by  the  advance  of  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, 901.— Foreign,  are  primarily  purchateed  with  the  pro- 
duce of  domestic  industry,  ii.  136.  When  advantageously  ex- 
ported in  a  rude  state,  even  by  a  foreign  capital,  15 1«  The 
quantity  of,  in  every  country,  naturally  regulated  by  the  de- 
iiMuad,  213.  Wedith  in  goods  and  in  money  con^aured,  217. 
\  Exportation  of,  to  a  proper  market,  always  attended  with  more 
profit  'thah  that  of  gold  and  silver,  224.  The  ^natural  advan- 
tages of  countries  in  particular  productions  sometimes  not  pos- 
sible to  struggle  agsunst,  246. 

■C^n^pcm^^  meitarftile,  incapable  of  consulting  their  true  interests 
when  they  become  sovereigns,  ii.  507.  An  exclusive  company 
a  public  miisance,  512.— —Trading,  how  first  formed^  iii, 
128.  Regulated  and  joint-stock  companies  distinguished,  129. 
R|^ulated  companks  in  Great  Britain  specified,  130.  Are 
useless,.  132*  Conftant  view  of  such  companies,  133.  Forts 
and  garriBOns,  why  never  maintained  by  regulated  companies, 
134.  The  njiture  of  joint-stock  companies  explained,  140, 159. 
A  iiK)n©j)€)ly  necessary  to  enaWe  a  joint-stock  company  to  cany 
on  a  fore^  trade,  loO.  What  kind  of  joint-stock  companies 
need  no  exclusive  privileges,  461.  Joint-stock  companies,  why 
weU  adapted  to  the  trade  of  banking,  162.  The  trade  of  in- 
surance may  be  carried  on  successfully  by  a  stock  company,  ib^ 
Albo  inland  navigations,  and  the  supply  of  water  to  a  great 
city,  ib.  Ill  success  of  joint-stock  companies  in  otha:  under- 
takings, i64» 

CompetitioTiy  the  effect  of,  in  the  purchase  of  commodities,  i.  ^5^ 
Among  the  venders,  7^  119. 

Concorddty  in  France,  its  object,  iiL  229«  - 

CongresSf  American,  its  strength  owing  to  the  imfjoitant  cha- 
racters it  confers  on  the  members  of  it,  ii.  485. 

Conversion  friee,  in  the  payment  of  rents  in  Scotland,  explained, 
t.  252. 

XHx^peTy  the  standard  measure  of  value  among  the  ancient  Romans^ 
1.  S\i     Is  no  legal  tender  in  England,  53. 

Cmi,  the  largest  quadruped  on  the  island  of  S'.  Domingo,  de» 
scribed,  ii.  392. 

iJom^  the  raising  of,  in  different  countries,  not  subject  to  the  same 
tlegroe  of  rivalship  as  manufactures,  i.  10«.  Is  the  best  standard 
for  reserved  reoXA^  45.  The  price  o^  how  regidated,  47.  The 
price  of,  the4»est  standard  for  compariiig  the  di&rent  values  of 
particular  commodities  at  differeflit  times  and  places,  50.  The 
three  component  parts  in  t3ie;price  of,  6/.  Is  dearer  in  ^Scot- 
laudtkan  in  England,  lOl.  Its  v^e  compared  with  that  of 
ihnXxSktta  meat,  in  the  different  periods  of  agriculture,  204,  209* 
Compared  with  silver,  245.    Ciraiim^li^W)^!  iin>«  l^s$oijf(^  fiew 


of  the  interest  being  no  burden  to  the  na|ioa  coBsida!^^  415] 
Are  geldom  fairly  paid  when  accUhiulated  to  a  certain  degree^ 
.  420.  Might  easily  be  discharged,  ^y  extending  the  Bntkh 
system  of  taxation  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire^  426* 
Ireland  and  America  <Uight  to  contribute  to  discharge  the  pub- 
lic debti  of  Britain^  442. 

Decker^  Sir  Matthew,  his  observations  on  the  accumulaticm  of 
taxes,  iiL  333.  His  proposal  for  tran^enring  all  taxes  to  the 
consumer,  by  annual  payments,  considered,  338* 

Z)emandy  though  the  increase  of,  may  at  first  raise  the  price  of 
goods,  it  never  fails  to  reduce  it  afterward,  iii«  150- 

Denmark^  account  of  the  settlements  of,  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  407* 

IHamonds^  the  mines  of,  not  always  worth  working  for,  i«  239» 

Discipline^  the  great  importance  of,  in  war,  iii*  83*     Instances,  84* 

Bvversionsy  pubUc,  then- political  use,  iiL  216. 

Domingo^  S'.  mistaken  by  Columbus  for  a  part  of  the  East  In- 
dies, ii.  391.  Its  principal  productions,  3p2.  The  natives  soon 
stripped  of  all  their  gold,  394.  Historical  view  of  the  French 
colony  there,  409. 

Doomsday ^bookf  the  intention  of  that  compilation,  iii.  273* 

DorianSf  ancient,  wliere  the  colonies  of,  set^ed,  ii.  386. 

Dramatic  exhibitions^  the  political  use  of,  iii.  216. 

'Drawbacks^  in  conunerce,  explained,  ii.  236.  The  motives  to^ 
and  tendency  of,  explsnaed,  305.  .  On  wines,  currants,  and 
wrought  silks,  306*  On  tobacco  and  sugar,  307*  On  wines, 
particularly  considered^  308.  Were  originally  granted  to  en- 
courage the  carrying  trade,  311.  The  revenue  of  the  customs 
increased  by  them,  ib.  Drawbacks  allowed  in  favour  of  the 
€X>lonie8,  338. 

DrugSy  regulations  of  their  importation  and  exportation,  liL  22* 

DrunkeuTtpss,  the  motive  to  tlus  vice  inquired  inta»  ii.  296. 

Dutch,  their  settlements  in  America  slow  in  improvement,  because 
under  the  government  of  an  exclusive  c<Hnpany,  ii.  407*  Their 
East-India  trade  checked  by  monopoly,  496*  .  Measures  taken 
by,  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.     See  HoUand, 

E 

East  ImUeSy  representation  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  pro<^nnce^ 
0%  under  the  English  government  there,  U  98.    Hi^torictal  view 

,  of  the  European  trade  with  those  countries,  2S3.  Rice  ooun« 
tries  more  populous  and  rich  than-  corn  coitatries,  284*  The 
real  price  of  labour  lower  in  China  and  I^o^tan  than  la  the 

-  greatjer^art  of  Europe,  285.  <irold  and  silver  the  fx^ottbrofitabte 
comnoBodities  to  cany  thither,  286.  The  pi^o^portioniit  value  of 
gold  to  silver,  how  rated  ther^  393*— ^Great  titxleasion  of 
loreign  commerce  by  the  discovery  of  a  pa^sfi^  io^.rovmA  the 
Cape  o^  Good  Hope,  ii.  233.     Historical  revoew  of  die  inter- 

,  Qourse  witb|  ib.    £&ct  of  the  msmS^  expoit^tioa  of  ^Itirer  tP, 


INDEX* 


from  Europe,  234.     The  .trade  with,  chiefly  carried  on  by  «- 
chisive  companies,  497-     Tendency  6f  their  monopolies,  ib. 

East-India  company ,  a  monopoly  against  the  very  nation  in  which 
it  is  erected,  ii.  4Q7*  The  operation  of  such  a  company  in  a 
poor  and  in  a  riqh  country  compared,  4p8.  That  countty  whose 
capital  is  not  large  enough  to  tepd  to  such  a  distant  trade  ought 
not  to  engage  in  it,  502.  The  mercantile  habits  of  tradmg 
companies  render  them  incapable  of  consulting  their  true  inter- 
ests when  they  become  sovereigns,  507-  The  genius  of  the 
administration  of  the  English  company,  508.  Subordinate 
practices  of  their  agents  and  clerks,  50Q.  The  bad  conduct 
of  agents  in  India  owing  to  their  situation,  510.  Such  an  ex- 
clusive company  a  nuisance  in  every  respect,  512. Brief 

review  of  their  history,  iii.  148.  Their  privileges  invaded,  149. 
A  rival  company  formed,  ib.  The  two  companies  united,  151. 
Are  infected  by  the  spirit  of  war  and  conquest,  152.  Agree- 
ments between  the  company  and  government,  ib.  Interference 
©f  government  in  their  territorial  administration,  155.  And 
in  iSe  direction  at  home,  ib.  Why  unfit  to  govern  a  great  em- 
pire, 156,  Their  sovereign  jand  commerciaTcharacters  incom- 
patible, 251.  How  the  territorial  acquisitions  of,  might  be 
rendered  a  source  of  revenue,  462. 

EconpmistSy  sect  of,  in  France,  their  political  tenets,  iii.  33. 

Edinburgh,  its  present  share  of  trade  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
court  and  paniament,  ii.  92. 

Education,  the  principal  cause  of  the  valgus  talents  observable  in 
different  men,  i.  22.  Those  parts  of,  for  which  there  are 

no  public  institutions,  generally  the  best  taught,  uu  173.  In 
universities,  a  view  of,  1 8 1 .  Of  travelling  for,  1 83 .  Course  of, 
in  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  185.  In  ^cient  Rome,  ib. 
The  ancient  teachers  superior  to  those  in  modem  times,  IpU. 
Public  institutions  injurious  to  good  education,  192.  Inquiry 
how  far  the  public  ought  to  attend  to  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, 193.     The  different  opportunities  of  education  in  the  dif. 

*  lerent  ranks  of  the  people,  ig6.  The  advantages  of  propej: 
attention  in  the  state  to  the  education  of  the  people,  202. 

Egypt  the  first  country. in  which  agriculture  and  manufactures 

appear  to  have  been  cultivated,  i.  27. Agriculture  was 

greatly  favoured  there,  iii.  58.  Was  long  ^he  granary  of  the 
Roman  empire,  61. 

Ejectment,  action  of,  in  England,  when  invented,  and  its  opc- 
.  ration,  ii.  164. 

Employments,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
kinds  of,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  continually  tend  to  equa- 
lity,  i.  134.  The  differences  of  inequahties  among,  specified, 
135.  The  constancy  or  precariousness  of,  influences  the  rate 
of  wages,  139. 
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Enghndy  the  datM  df  it«  seVeral  species  of  coinage,  ailter,  ^Icf^ 
and  coppft",  i.  52.  Wh]^  laboui^  is  cheaper  there  than  in  Nofrth 
America,  93.     The  rate  of  population  in  both  countries  com-     ' 

pa^ed,  94. ^The  pradace  and  labdur  of,  -have  gradually 

increased  from  the  easiest  accounts  in  history,  while  writers  are 
representing  the  couhtry  as  rapidly  decHning,  ii.  10^.  Eitume- 
ration  of  ohstfuctions  and  calamities  which  me  prospferfty  of  the 
country  has  sotniofunted,  104.  Circumstances  that  favour  com- 
nterce  ^d  mannfactutes,  I99.  Laws  in  favour  of  ^gnctilttire» 
200.  Why  formerly  umfcle  to  carry  oii  foreign  wars  of  long 
duration,  228.  Why  the?  cotnmerce  with  Frarice  hats  been  sub- 
jected to  so  many  discouragements^  301  •    Foundation  of  the 

,  efimity  between  these  countries,  302.  Translation  df  the  com- 
mercial treaty  concliided  in  1703  with  PorttigaU  370.  In- 
qii^  mto  the  vdti^  of  the  trade  with  Ptfrtogd,  373f.  ^flght 
|jrocure  gdld  wtthout  the  Portii^al  trade,  3^.  Consequence* 
of  securing  the  colony  thuds  by  the  navigatiori  act,  444. 

Engrossing.    See  Forestalling. 

Entailsy  the  law  of,  ptetents  the  division  of  knd  by  alie?naftlon,  ' 
ii.  154.    Intention  of,  155. 

Europ&f  general  feview  df  the  several  nations  of,  as  to  theif  im- 
provement since  the  discovery  of  America,  i.  280.—'—' — ^The 
two  richest  doutitrfea;  ift,  eti]o^  the  grefatest  shares  of  the  carry- 
ing tr^de,  ii.  14^.  Inquiry  irttd  the  advantages  derived  by^ 
from  the  discovery  and  coloniiJation  of  Amenca,  436.  Thcr 
particular  advantages  derived  hf  each  colonizing  countfj^,  440*^ 
Atid  hf  otherd  Which  have  rto  coloriieaf^  490. 

Exchange f  the  operation  of,  in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  dif- 
ferent countrfed,  ii.  2d&.  The  course  of  an  uncertain  criterion 
df  the  balance  of  trade  tdween  two  countries,  270.  Is  gene- 
ralTy  in  fevour  of  those!  conntries  which  pay  in  bank  money^ 
slgmnst  those  which  pay  in  co'mrtioti  ciwrency,  28g. 

ExcisBy  the  principal  objects  of,  m..  340.  The  dtities  of,  more  clear 
and  distinct  than  thef  cu3tOttis,  34?.  Affects  oidy  a  few  articles 
of  the  most  general  consumption,  ib.  The  scheme  of  Sir  ko- 
bert  Walpole  defended,  35i.  The  excise  npoti  hoine-ntede- 
fertnented  and  spirhous  liqtoi-s  the  hiost  productive,  354.  Ex- 
pehce  of  levying  excise  duties  contpiited,  308.  The  laws  of, 
more  ve^tatiods  than  those  of  the  cttstoms,  372. 

Exercise,  military,  alteration  in,  produced  by  the  invention  of 
flre-arftis,  iii.  81. 

Expencesy  private,  how  they  influence  the  national  capitd,  L  idff. 
Advantage  of  bestowmg  them  oti  durable  comhiomties,  10^. 

Expoft  tradey  the, principles  of,  explained,  it.  141.'  When  rude 
produce  may  be  advantageously  exported,  even  by  a  foi-eigti  ca* 
pitah  152.  Why  encouraged  by  European  nations,  236.  By 
what  means  promoted,  ib.  The  motives  to,  and  tendency  of> 
drawbacks  of  duties,  305.     The  grants  of  bounties  on,  cOnsi* 


itred,  Sla.''— *-£xpott^on  of  thtf  teafttfrkife  of  flMffitt&cturi^ 
tieview  of  the  restraiMs  Bttd  ptoMykhtis  of^  'ixi^  g. 

F 

jfolM,  tttkles  of,*  how  refguhfed  by  the  dtil  raagktrtrte*  lii.  21 «. 

Families  seldom  remain  on  htgt  estates  for  xnan;^  gtrmtXMit  in 
commercial  countries,  ii.  1 95. 

Pamine.     See  Dedrih.  • 

Farmers  of  landy  the  scTertd  articles  thtt  cotfip69t  f hrfr  gaa*  di»-, 
tinguished,  I  ji.  Require  more  kftotrledge  dlid  #jl^erien<ie 
than  the  generality  of  maniifecttiterd,  174* — — —In  ti%at  their 
capitals  consist,  ii.  7.  The  great  quantity  of  productive  labour 
put  into  motion  by  their  capitals^  128.  Artificft«  llece^^safy 
to  them,  14p.  Their  situation  better  in  England  than  in  any- 
other  part  of  Europe,  104.  Labotir  under  great  ditedtanitages 
everywhere,  167.  Origm  of  long  leaae«  of  fatfms,  194/  Are 
a  class  of  men  least  subject  to  the  wretched  spirit  of  mofiiopoly^ 
26  J.  Were  forced  by  old  statutes  to  become  the  only  dealers 
•  in  corn,  347.  Could  not  sell  corn  cheaper  than  any  other  com  ^ 
merchant,  h4g.  Could  seldom  seD  it  so  cheap,  350.  The  clo- 
ture of  land  obstructed  by  this  division  of  their  c^pkab,  351. 
Tlie  tise  of  com  dedkf6  to  the  farmers^  ib/  ■  How  they 
eoiitribtrte  ta  the  annual  prodnction  of  the  land,  according  te 
the  French  agricultural  systetn  of  political  economy,  ia«  33. 

Farfhers  of  the  public  revenue,  their  character,  iii.  378,  404. 

Feudal  government^  miserable  state  of  the  occupiers  of  land  under, 
ii.  68.  Trade  and  interest  of  money  under,  89.  Chiefs,  their 
power,  154.  Slaves,  their  situatioii,  158*  Tenures  of  land, 
161.  Taxation,  166.  Original  pdWfty  and  servile  stste  of 
the  tradesmen  in  toWns,  17O'.  Immiimties  seldom  granted  but 
for  valiittbie  considerations,  171*  Origift  of  free  burghs/  172.' 
,The  power  of  the  barons  reduced  by  municipal  privSeges^  174. 
The  cause  and  effect  of  ancient  hortntality,  I87.  Extensive 
power  of  the  dncient  barons,  I89.  Was  not  established  in  Eng- 
land until  the  ^orrtian  conquest,  I90.  Was  sikntly  sMibvert^ 
by  toanufectures  and  commerce,  192. 

Feudal  wars,  how  supported,  lii,  73*  MiKtary  exercises  tot  well 
attended  to  under,  76.  Startding  armies  gradually  introduced 
to  supply  the  pkce  of  the  feudalmiKtid,  89.  Accomit  of  the 
Casualties  or  taxes  under,  3)3.  Revettues  under,  how  enjoyed 
by  the  great  landholders,  386* 

fiars,  puWic,  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of  the  institution  explained, 
i.  252. 

Finei  for  the  renewal  of  leases,  the  motive  for  exacting  theftv  and 
their  tendency,  fii.  268. 

Fire-arms^  alteration  in  the  art  of  war  effected  by  the  inverttioii- 
of,  iii.  81,  93*  l*he  invention  of,  favourable  to  the  exte«si«a 
of  civffizatioli,  94.  ^^ 
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Fiahi  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  i.  69,  fhe 
multiplication  of,  at  market,  by  human  mdiistry,  both  limited 
and  uncertain,  i.  328.  How  an  increase  of  demand  raises  th^ 
price  of  fish,  ib. 

Fisheries^  observations  on  the  tonnage  bounties  granted  to.  ii.  331. 
To  the  herring  fishery,  ib..  The  boat  fishery  ruined  by  this 
bounty,  334, 

Flanderif  the  ancient  commercial  prosperity  of,  perpetuated  by 
the  sol^d  improvements  of  agriculture,  ii.  202. 

FlaXf  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  i.  68. 

Fleetwood^  Bishop,  remarks  on  his  Chronicon  Pretiosum,  i.  25^, 
256. 

Floury  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained^  i.  68. 

Food  will  always  purchase  as  much  labour  as  it  can  maintain  on 
the  spot,  i.  201.  Bread  and  butchers  meat  compared,  204, 
208.  Is  the  original  source  of  every  other  production,  228. 
The  abundance  of,  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  riches 
of  the  world,  and  gives  the  principal  value  to  many  other  kinds 
of  riches,  241. 

.Forestalling  znd  engrossing^  the  popular  fear  of,  like  the  suspi- 
cions of  witchcraft,  ii.  355. 

For  Is,  when  necessary  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  iii.  126. 

.France f  fluctuations  in  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  money  there 
during  the  course  of  the  present  century,  i.  122.  Remarks  on 
the  trade  and  riches  of,  ib.  The  nature  of  apprenticeships  there, 
J  66*  The  propriety  of  restraining  the  planting  of  vineyards 
examined,  213.  Variations  in  the  price  of  gram  there,  250. 
Tlie  money  price  of  labour  has  sunk  gradually  with  the  money 
price  of  com,  277'  .   Foundation  of  the  Mississippi  scheme, 

ii.  65: Little  trade  or  industry  to  be  found  in  the  par- 
liament towns  of,  91.  Description  of  the  class  of  farmers  call- 
ed metayers,  16I.  Laws  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land,  165. 
Services  formerly  exacted  beside  rent,  ib.  The  taille,  what* 
and  its  operation  in  checking  the  cultivation  of  land,  l66* 
Origin  of  the  magistrates  and  councils  of  cities,  176.  No  direct 
legal  encouragement  ^ven  to  agriculture,  201.  Ill  policy  of 
M.  Colbert's  conunercial  regulations,  259.  French  goods  heavi- 
ly taxed  in  Great  Britain,  267.  The  commercial  intercourse 
between  Frjance  and  England  now  chiefly  carried  on  by  smug- 
glers, 268.  The  poHcy  of  the  commercial  restraints  between 
France  and  Britain  considered,  269.  State  of  the  coinage  there, 
274.  Why  the  commerce  with  England  has  been  subjected  to 
discouragement,  301.  Foundation  of  the  enmity  between  these 
countries,  302.  Remarks  concerning  the  seignorage  on  coin^ 
379.  Standard  of  the  gold  coin  there,  ib.  The  trade  of  the 
French  colonies,  how  regulated,  41 7.     The  government  of  the 

,  colonies  conducted  with  moderation,  430.  The  sugar  colonies 
of,  better  governed  than  those  of  Britain,  43  i .    The  kingdom 


of^  how  taxed,  481.    The  members  of  the  league  Ibught  inoib 
io  defence  of  their  own  importance  than  for  any  other  cause, 

485, The  present  agricultural  system  of  political  econo«  * 

my  adopted  by  philosophers  there  described,  iii.  33.'  Under 
what  direction  the  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  arc  placed, 
121 .  General  state  of  the  roads,  122.  The  universities  badly 
governed,  1 6g.  Remarks  on  the  management  of  the  parliaments 
of,  220.  Measures  taken  in,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
228.  Account  of  the  mode  of  rectifying  the  inequalities  of 
the  pre(iGal  taille  in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  270.  The 
personal  taille  explained,  303.  The  inequsdities  in,  howreme* 
died,  305.  Hoyr  the  personal  taille  discourages  cidtivtttiofi, 
307.  The  vingtieme,  310.  Stamp 'duties  and  the  controle, 
315,318.  The  capitation  tax,  how  rated,  326.  Restraints 
upon  the  interior  trade  of  the  country  by  the  local  variety  of 
the  revenue  laws,  375.  The  duties  on  tobacco  and  salt,  now 
levied,"  379.  The  different  sources  of  revenue  in,  380.  How 
the  finances  of,  might  be  reformed,  381.  The  Frefich  syttein 
of  taxation  compared  with  that  in  Britain,  362.  The  nature 
of  tontines  explained,  402.  Estimate  of  the  whole  national 
debt  of,  403. 
iVw^a/f/^,  generally  a  predominating  principle  in<human  oatare, 

ii.  99-  .  .   ' 

Fuller* s  earthy  the  exportation  of,  why  prohibited^:  fit.  Ipw 
Ftinds,  British^  brief  historical  View  of,  iii.  392.     Operation  of, 
politically  considered,  412.     Th^  practice  of  funding  has  gra* 
-dually-,  enfeebled  every  state  that  has  adopted  it,  418. 
Fur  trade^  the  first  principles  of,  i.  224. '  "^ 

G 

Camay  Vasco  de,  the  first  European  who  discovered  a  navai  track 
to  the  East  Indies,  ii.  39O.  ' 

Gardenings  the  gains  from,  distinguished  into  the  compon^t  parts, 
'  i.  72.     Not  a  profitable  employment,  210. 

Gems.     See  Stones.  >     • 

General  fund  in  the  British  finances  explained,  in.  397. 

Genoa,  why  com  is  dear  in  the  territory  of,  i.  2^. 

Glasgow^  the  trade  of,  doubled  in  fifteen  years,  by  erectkig  banks 
there,  ii.  33.  Why  a  city  of  greater  trade  than  Edinburgh, 
93. 

Golds  not  the  standard  of  value  m  England,  i.  52.  Its  value 
measured  by  silver,  53.  Reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  55t 
Mint  price  of  gold  in  England,  ib.  The  workings  the  mines 
of,  in  rem,  very  unprofitable,  233.  Quahties  for  winch  this  me-- 
tal  is  valued,  238.  The  proportionate  value  of,  to  silver,  how- 
rated  before  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines, 
292.  Is  cheaper  in  the  Spanish  market  than  silver,  ^95.1 
Great  ^mmtities  of,  remitted  annuaUy  from  Portugal  to  Ei^-* 
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hfdf  i*  >72.   'Whf  Ktric  of  it  r^njaipe  in  E^gbwJ^  373.    I«' 
9}Nn»f  8  io  be  kad  for  its  value,  374. 
Cold  «^  Hlwfir,  the  pijoas  of>  bow  affected  by  the  increase  of  tlie 
^fttamtity  of  tJ^  ntetakt  i.  ^6^.    Ai^  commodities  t^a^  ;^turally 
seek  the  h^  in9ri:e^»  26^.    A<£  met^  of  the  least  vdlue  a^oiong 
tbe  |¥M>iieait  MtioM,  264*     The  increase  i^  the  ^[joantity  of^  by 
iiieaQ$  of  we^tb  and  impfco^rpntkt^tt  has  no  tendency  to  di^unish 
their  ini)ijie»  7^*    Tfte  aiuuud  consumption  of  those  mentals  very 
cooMlffiabka  7^7'    Asfwal  impoitatipp  of,  into  $pain  and 
Portu^9  9^.     Are  not  ]ikely  to  multiply  beyQ^tf  the  4e- 
fBvndy  ^1*    Thr  dnrabiUty  of,  t^  cause  of  the  steadiness  of 
thbr  pmtf  ib*    On  what  circumstances  the  quantity  of,   |n 
€rttrf  >paitii:i49r  country*   d^)end9,   329*     The  low  value  of 
timfi  evBttals  ja  |i  poctttry  no  endeofoe  of  its  wealth,  i|or  their 
bijPh  value  of  it#  poyerty^  334.-—' — ^If  nojt  employed  at  boDir, 
xw  }fc  Hffl  ari>foad  notwithstanding  all  prohibkions,  ii  97. 
The  reaaa^  why  £jaropeaa  nations  ha^e  studied  to  accumulate 
thfiB^e  Wfi^!k$  W]-     Commercial  arguments  in  favour  of  tb^r 
.Cflcportiliony  2^*    These,  apd  all  otbqr  commoditiesp  ar)&  nu^- 
indily  the  prices  of  each  Wher,  ^l^.    The  nuaotity  of,  jn 
every  country,  regulated  by  the  effectual  demand,  ib-    Why  tfee 
prioM  of  thqse  nactals  do  4iot  fl^ctua^  so  nmch  as  tho$e  of 
other  conunodities,  215.    To  preserve  a  due  quantity  of,  in  a 
countiy,  QiO  tvt^^K^  pb^ect  of  atteption  fcr  the  ffoyempo^flt,  7,\(^. 
The  accwwl^t^  gold  apd  Sjtfv^  in  a  pountry  disti^guisbed  ip^o  - 
jthree  parts,  ;j;^2.     A  g^ieat  quMitity  of  bpDjwp  ^erpately  ejt- 
ported  and  .imfonted  V)x  \^  purpose^  of  jGpreign  tra4e»  225. 
Annual  amount  of  these  met^s  imported  into  Spain  a^d  Por- 
tugal, 225.     The  importation  of,  not  the  principal  benefit  de* 
rived  from  foreign  trade,  230.     The  value  of,  how  affected  by 
JtJie.<^99rQry.of  cb^  Ap^jnifrsiB  vrnm^  ^31  •    And  by  t,he|»as^ge 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  £^t  Ip4ies»  233.     £f- 
ksX  Qf^  auaua)  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East  Indiea^  ^4, 
The  commercial  mf^as  pursued  to  iyocoease  the  qviantity  of  these 
metals  in  a  country^  235,  267*     Bullion,  how  reio^v^d  andpai4 
at  the  bav^L  of  Anp«terdam,  279-    At  what  pricey,  281,  note. 
A  tradbg  co^mtry  without  n;dnes  apt  liJkeJy  po  be  exhausted 
ttytn  anm^  e^jportistiqn  of  these  m(etab»  2^95.     The  ^^e  p^. 
in  i6pai&  and  Portugal,  dcfNrciciated  by  restraining  the  eimprta- 
tion  of  them,  322.     Are  not  imported  for  the  purposes  ot  ^a]te 
^r  icok^  but  for  fo/c^gn  t^d^,  37d.    The  search  after  mjipes  of,, 
.  tbe  m99t  nMQo^  of  all  projeicts,  Sg6,    Are  vj^l^able,  because 
scarce,  and  diftcult  to  be  pro.c^r^_,  397- 

C^r^mt  ^vi4mcfi  of  the  wealth  he  dcq\^^  by  t^acjiipg^  i.l84. 

Gwfirn^ents  Piv^l,  kdi^ensably  B£c;essary  for  the  security  of  pri- 
yate  property,  iii.  gb.  Suhordinati^a  in  society^  by  what  meaps 
iat£oduced»  ib*  ZiM^^1^^y  of  fortune  introdu|ce^  civil  govem- 
|iU9it  for  ita  ptpsierva^k«9  hO^.    Th^  adn^^i^ration  of  ^i^e 
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♦  TfL  9outcc  of  revenue  in  wlj  tiwes^  ib.  Why  g4Wjei50|9>c»t, ought 
«ot  to  have  the  m^agement  pf  turnpikes,  IIQ.  Norx)f  ouMer 
^V^bUc  wor)j:9»  124.  Want  of  parsinaony  dmix^  peace  ipposes 
a  necjessity  of  contracting  diebts  to  carry  on  a  war^  389.  M^st 
^^pport  a  regul^  adinini$tratioi>  x>f  ju3tice  to  cause  manu&c- 
^urea  and  conunerce  to  flourish,  3gO.  Origin  ipf  a  »jatioj?^ 
debt,  391.  Progression  of  public  debts,  392.  War,  wjiygp- 
n^erally  agreeable  U>  the  people,  41 7. 

Governors,  politicaly  the  greatest  spendthrifts  i^  fO£iety«  u.  10{$. 

Grasses,  artificial,  tend  to  reduqe  tj^e  price  pjf  butchers  meat,  i. 
208, 

Grflxters.  $ub|ect  to  monopolies  obtained  l^y  9ia9i^;^tui^  tp  tjieir 
prejudice,  in.  ?0. 

Greece^  foreign  trade  pronipted  iiji  seyer?il  of  jtj^  ^mc^t  st^es  gfi 
;Ji.  61.  Military  exerci^  a  part  of  general  e(Juc?tion,  J 6* 
Splcjie^  npt  a  dj^inct  profession  in,  77-  Course  of  e^ati^a 
in  the  repajiblics  of,  185.  The  n^prals  of  ^he^ree^  infei^or 
tp  tJiiQse  of  the  Ronjians,  ijj.  Sphpols  of  ^  p^oj^ophe^  ^d 
jb^torkian?^^  js/.  JUyr  ^p  scjen/ce  apy^g  the  i5N^,  ij^p. 
pourt5  of  justice,  ib.  The  martial  spirit  of  t}ie  pis^e  how 
svpppr|:e4,  I99. 

Greek  coloriies^  h^yr  distinguished  from  Rom.an  cgippie^,  ij.  ^^g. 
Rapid  progress  of  these  colonies,  4Q1.  -  , 

Greek  language^  how  introduced  as  a  p^  pf^^^versi^  educa^Qi^, 
iii.  176.     rhilosophy,  the  three  great  br^^Acl^s  of,  ib. 

Ground  rents^  great  ^sji^sXxoxi^  of,  ^ccprdi^g  to  sitjua^^po,  iu.  '^^ 
Afje  a  naore  proper  .wibject  pf  tai^o^  ^?n  ho|^§e^,  .268. 

G^i^  fi^egci^  review  of  the  rjegul^t^ns  in^ppsed  ffn  t^tfff^  ^§ 
m-  ?2.  . 

GmpQwder^  grea^t  reyo^u^i^  effected  in  |^  apt  pf  wgr  by  t)^f  pi- 
vepfiipn  pf,  iii.  81,  93.  T^is  inye»tjop  i^q^rt^^  ^  tlj^  ei^l^- 
^nofpifiliz^tion,  94. 

Gjje^tavus  f^fisa,  bow  enabled  to  |68,t^^>lifijii  t^e  ^f^^ptjo^  ]#  Sh^? 
4^.  iiiv?31. 

H 
Ha^$e(Ltic  ImgU^y  causes  jh^  rendered  it  jfprff^4?ble,  it  1 7j5,  Why 

f  o  ye^tige  rem^nf  pf  ^he  weakh  (pf  the  JfeiW  Win?*  3P?. 
Haf^lurg,  ^  of  tjt^  fea^k  pf,  e|LpUa«&d,  ji.  :?77^TrmrSo«i»es 

of  tV  r^v^i^ie  of  |:l^t.  city,  iii.  !148,  ^^:?.     The  iobflbitWJt*  >of, 

bipw  t^ipc^  to  t}w?  ^t^,  >29iv'  . 
Hamburg  coijipiim,  ^ome  ^^oi«a/t  df»  jii,  130,. 
Hearth  money y  why  abolished  i^  £fig)»q4,  jjji.  3©!^. 
Henry  FIH  ^  ^gllaj^,  prepape^  the  way  fpr  the  ;«foi»»adoB, 

by  shutting  out  the  authority  of  the  pope,  iii.  232. 
Herring  buss  bounty j,  remarks  on,  ii.  331.     Fraudulent  claims  of 

the  bounty,  333.     llie  boat  fishery  the  most  nsktural  and  profit- 

aUe,^3.3#.    A^c^mp  of  the  Wmk  yfeS^e-bemog  fishery,  33^ 


Account  of  the  basses  fitted  put  in  Scotland,  the  amount  or 
their  cargoes,  and  the  bounties  on  them,  513,  append, 

Hides^  the  produce  of  rude  countries  commonly  carried  to  a  dis- 
tant market,  i.  319.  Price  of,  in  England,  three  centuries  ago, 
323.  Salted  hides  inferior  to  fresh  ones,  325.  The  price  of, 
how  affected  by  circumstances  in  cukivated  and  in  uncultivated 
countries,  32d. 

Highlands  of  Scotland^  interesting  remarks  on  the  population  of, 
1.  107. Military  character  of  the  Highlanders,  iii.  &. 

Hobbes,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  definition  of  wedth,  i.  40. 

Hogs,  circumstances  which  repdei:  their  flesh  cheap  or  dear,  i.  313* 

HoUandy  observations  on  the  riches  and  trade  of  the  republic  of, 
i.  123.     Not  to  foUpw  some  business  unfashionable  there,  131. 

Cause  of  the  dearhess  of  corn  there,   264. -Erijoys  the 

greatest  share  in  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe,  ii.  143;     How . 
the  Dutch  were  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, 253.     Is  a  country  that  prospers  under  the  heaviest  tax- 
ation, 258.   Accountof'^thebankof  Amsterdam,  276.  This  re- 
public derives  even  its  subsistence  from  foreign  trade,  303. 

Tax  paid  on  houses  there,  iii.  29 1.  Account  of  the  tax  updn 
successions,  312.  Stamp  duties,  315.  High  amount  of  the 
taxes  in,  336,  383.  Its  prosperity  depends  on  the  republican 
form  of  government,  384. 

HonorarieSy  from  pupils  to  teachers  in  colleges,  tendency  of,  to 
quicken  their  difigence,  iii.  167. 

Hos^y  in  the  tkne  of  Edward  IV,  how  made,  i.  344. 

Hospitality y  lancient,  the  cause  and  effect  of,  ii.  1 87.— iii.  385. 

Housey  diffemit  acceptations  of  the  term,  in  England,  and  some ' 
other  countries,  i.  l62.  Houses  considered  as  part  of  the 

national  stock,  ii.  8.  Houses  produce  no  revenue,  ib.— — The 
rent  of^  distinguished  into  two  parts',  iii.  282,  Operation  of  a 
tax  upon  house  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  284.  House  rent 
the  best  test  of  the  tenant's  circumstances,  28/^*  Proper  re- 
gulation of  a  tax  on,  ib.  How  taxed  in  Holland^  29 1 .  Hearth 
money,  ib.     Window  tax,  292. 

Hudsons  hay  company ^  the  nature  of  their  establishment  and  trade, 
iii.  143.     Their  profits  not  so  high  as  has  been  reported,  144. 

Hunters,  war,  ho#  supported  by  a  nation  of,  iii.  69.  Cannot  be 
very  numerous,  7\,  No  established  administration  of  Justice 
needful  among  them,  gS*  Age  the  sole  foundation  of  rank 
and  precedency  among,  97.  No  considerable  inequality  of  for- 
tune or  subordination  to  be  foUnd  among  them,  96.  No  here- 
ditary honours  in  such  a  society,  100. 

Hmhandmeny  war,  how  supported  by  a  nation  of,  iii.  72, 

Husbandry.     See  Agriculture. 

J 

Jamaica,  the  return^  of  trade  from  that  idand,  why  irregular,  iiL  45T* 


Xlfene55  unfeshionable  in  Holland,  i.  131. 

Jetreb.     See  Stones.  •  • 

JTrtportatiorty  why  restraints  have  been  imposed  on,  with  the  two  _ 
kinds  of,  ii*  236.  How  restrained  to  secure  a  monopoly  of 
the  home-market  to  domestic  industry,  23?.  The  true  policy 
of  these  restraints  doubtful,  238.  The  free  importation  of  fo- 
reign manufactures  mpre  dangerous  than  that  of  raw  materisfc, 
247.  If  ow  far  it  may  be  proper  to  continue  the  free  importa- 
'  lion  of  certain -foreign  goods,  258.  How  far  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  restore^ the  free  importation  of  goods  alter  it  has  been 
interrupted,  26l. — ^-^Of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  re- 
view of  the  legal  encouragements  given  to,  iii.  2. 

Independents^  the  prineiples  of  that  sect  explained,  iii.  21  !• 

Indies.     Sec  East  iOid  li^esi.'       '  ^ 

Indostanf  th^  sever^  classbs  of  people  there  kept  distinct,  iii.  5Sm 

'  The  natfVids  of,"  how  prevented  from   undertaking  long   sea 

voyages,.  5^.   •;    '  ^  *  ^*  ^   .  .       * 

Industry i  the  diffSjJ^^nt  kinds  6f,  seldom  deah  impartially  witb  bj 
any  nsition,  i.  5f;  The  spetii^s  bf,  frequently  local,  24.  Natur- 
ally suited  tp  fbe'demandi  7^-  Is  increased  by  the  liberal  reward 
of  labour,  Tib.*  How  affected  by  seasons  of  plenty  and  scarcity^ 
1^2,  113.  *lfr  more  advantageously  exerted  in  towns  than  10* 
the  country,  ij^:  The  average  produce  of,  always  suited  t»' 
the  average  consumption,  ^5g.  ■  Is  promoted  by  the  cir- 
culation of  paper  money,  ii.  29.  Three  requisites  to  putting 
industry  in  motion,  31. ,  ^iow- the  general  character  of  na- 
tions is  estiniated  by,  QQ}  ^  And  idleness,  the  proportion  be- 
tween, how  regulated,  93.  *  Is  employed  for  subsistence  before 
it  extends  to  conveniencies  aiid  luxury,  148.  Whether  the 
general  industry  of  a  society; 'iS  promoted  by  commei'cial  ne- 
straints  on  importation,  23/.^  Priyate  interest  naturally  pointf 
to  that  employment 'most  adviuitageous  to  the  «oci^y,  !J3^ 
But  without  intending  or  knOWmg  it,  242.  Legal  xegulattons 
of  private  industry  dangerous  assumptions  of  power,  243. 
Domestic  industry  ought  not  tp.be  employed  on  what  can  be 
purchased  cheaper  from  abroad,  244.  Of  the  society  can. 
augment  only  m  proportion  as  •  its  capital  augments,  245i» 
When  it  maybe  necessary  to  impose  some  burden  upon  foreiga 
industry  to  favour  that  at  home,  252.  The  free  exercise  oi 
industry  ought  to  be  allowed  to  all,  264.  The  natural  rf- 
fort  of  every  individual  to  better  his  condition,  will,  if  unre- 
strained, result  in  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  365. 

Insurance  from  fire  and  sea  risks,  the  nature  arid  profits  of,  ex* 

amined,  i,  146. The  trade  of  insurance  may  be  success- 

fully  carried  on  by  a  joint-stock  fcompariy,  iii.  162,  163. 

Inter esiy  landed,  mohied,  and  trading,  distinguished,  ii.  1 13.  • 

Interest  for  the  use  of  money,  the  foundation^of  that  allowance* 
explained,  i*  JO.    Historical  view  of  the  alterations  of,  in  Engr 


tand,  and  other  countries  12P.  Renar]b  o^  tbe  hiA  r^tes  of^ 
in  Bengal,  12/.  And  in  diina,  129.  May  be  m^  by  defec- 
tive laws^  indcpietHleiit  on  tjie  ififlvie^cae  of  wealth  or  poverty,  i)b. 
The  low^est  ordinary  rate  of,  must  somewhat  mqfe  U^an  coin- 
pensate  occasiK>nal  losses,  130^  The  copr^mon  relative  proper- 
tioD  between  intiei^est  ajid  merquitik  pipj^  inquired  into^  131. 
.  Wa$  npt  lowered  in  <:onaequence  of  the  diacpvery  of 
the  Ainencap  mines,  ii.  1 16*  How  the  l^al  n^  of,  ot^^ht 
to  be  .fi^ed,  120.  Consequences  of  iu  beu^  fi^  tpp  l^h 
/or  too  low,  1^1.     The  iparlbet  rate  o^  xegnjiattes  th^  price  of 

'  l^df  122.JT-^-*-"»-r-rWhe!ther  ja  prppejr  lol^cl  of  ^^^ipou,  m. 
295.  '  . 

Ireland^  why  never  likely  to  fumifk  cattle  to  the  prejudice  f^ 

Great  Bntain,   ii,  248. The  proposed  apsentee  tax 

there  C9^8idere4y  iii.  366.  Ought  in  justice  to  .oga^ribute  to- 
,  ward  the  di^harge  of  the  pub^c  debt  <>f  Gr^at  4i|i^aip>  44Q* 
Expediency  of  an  union  with  Great  Bntain,  443.  - 

IfPcr/fUes,  the  handsome  income  be  made  by  jtc^phing»  i  183. 

Italy ^  the  pnly  gre^t  country  in  Europe  which  Vs  be^  xniltiy^t- 
ea  and  improved  in  e^ery  part  by  means  of  its  fore^gii  com- 
merce, ii.  201.     Was  ongina%  colomzed  by  tb^  Do^iiaiw,  386. 

Jurisdictions,  territorial,  did  not  originate  in  the  feu^  laWf  ii*  1 99. 

J^^dce,  the  adminisjLration  of,  a  duty  of  the  soyerejgn^  iii.  94.  In 
e^Iy  tiiTies  a  source  of  reyeoiie  to  him^  102»  i^e  mal^g  jus- 
tice ^ub^ryient  to  the  reyenue,  a  source  of  great  vi^^ses,  IQ3. 
Is  fxeyer  admii;iistered  gratis,  106.  The  who]e  a4fnuu^ratipn 
of,  )but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  expei^ice  of  go^r^x^ei^t, 
l^.  Hpw  the  whole  epcpence  of  justice  i?^bt  pfi  defrayed 
irom  the  fie^  of  court,  ib.  The  interference  pf  ^  jurisdic- 
tio^s  of  the  several  Eoghsl^  ^urts  of  l^w  ^cq^yipted  ^.  IPQ. 
Xiaw  languiage,  how  combed,  111.  T|ie  jf^i^ifw  mi W^- 
I9utiye  power,  why  divide^y  3>*  By  w}iQjxk  tl^  expencfs  of  ^- 
^poiaifl^trat^on  of,  ought  tp  h^  borm,  Z^9. 

M  K  ^ 

JjC({u)w»  the  Swedish  travejfcr,  Ws  account  pf  tjbyr  hm^3ff4^  of  the 
British  cojlpnies  in  North  A^ierica,  i.  3 10. 

Jlielp,  ^  rent  4en9aii4ed  for  the  r,pcks  on  whic^  it  gfpws^  i,  }gQ. 

JKi/igr  under  feudal  institutions,  ^p  n^re  ti^ai^  p^  gf^i^if^  baron 
ip  the  nation,  ii.  189.     Was  unable  jtp  rcstrfiii^  ^ije  yjpi^oc^  pf 

his  h^9?w,  19 J. T : Treasurertrove  ^  jjppprlant  breaph 

of  revenue  to,  iii.  387-  His  sjtuatjon,  hpw  favourable  for  the 
yaf:cu9iu^ting  treasure,  ib.  In  a  conunercial  .country,  nat,ur- 
a%  spends  hia  reyenite  in  luxuries,  388.  Is  hew^  di^ven  jto  call 
upon  hi^  subjects  for  extraor4inary  aids,  ik* 

Kingt  .H^'  ^is  j^ccount  of  the  ^erage  pri«#  of  w^^e^  ?7?^ 

Ki^s  an4  their  io^ioisters  thf  greatest  ^^thrifts  ^p  ^  €0unjU7> 
ii»  ^06. 


.        .  .  J^  ? 

I^abpur^  tjie  fund  which  origmaUy  $uppli,e«  evoy  natiQn  wjth  Jts 

anoya}  ppnsumptio^)  i.  1..  IJoyr  the  propoitiQn  between  ^- 
Ibour  and  consunmtion  is  regulated,  ib^  Toe  different  kiuds  of 
industry  seldom  dealt  impart i-dlly  with  by  any  iianon>  '6,  The 
division  of  .labour  .considered,  0-  This  division  increases  the 
quantity  of  work^  11,  Instances  in  illust ration,  i£>^  From 
wh?Lt  principle  the  division  of  labour  originates^,  Iti.  The  divi- 
fibjlity  pt  jgpyerncd  by  the  market,  2^*  Labovjr  the  real  mca^ 
•Ure  .of  the>xchangeable  v^lne  of  commodities,  3<J.  D liferent 
}cind.$  ofi  ^pt  easily  estimated  by  immediate  compariEon,  41<  Is 
compared  by  the  ipterraediate  &tandard  of  money,  42.  li  an 
invariable  standard  for  the  value  of  commgdities,  44,  Has  a 
r«al  and  a  ;ioniinal  price,  ib.  The  quantiCy  of  labour  ernj^loyed 
on  different  objects,  the  only  rule  ior  exchangiHg  them  in  the 
)n^4e  ^ta^es  of  society,  63.  Difference  between  the  wages  of 
fobpur  a9d  ©rpfits  ow  stock  iti  manufactures,  D'5.  The  wbple 
labour  of  a  icoiiHtry  pever  exerted,  72.  Is  in  every  instance  suit- 
ed to  t^  detn^nd,  78,  The  effect  of  extraordinary  calls  for,  8Q# 
T(xe  deduciio;^  made  from  the  produce  of  labour  employtid  up- 
on J.^nd;  SJ.  Why  dearer  m  North  America  than  in  Kaglaad, 
^.  j.s  cheap  in  cpun  tries  that  are  sUtion^ry,  95.  The  de- 
mand for,  would  continually  decrease  in  a  declining  couotry, 
97.  T^ie  province  of  Bengal  cited  as  an  instance,  (JS,  Is  not 
bacSy  paid  for  in  preat  Brttaiup  tj^-  An  incnea&iiig  demand 
for,  favourable  to  population,  lOS.  That  of  freemen  cheaper 
to  th<e  employers  than  that  of  slaves,  iOg.  1  he  money  price 
pf,  how  regiiilated^  1  \  G.  Is  liberally  rewarded  in  new  colonies, 
1^4.  Comnopn  ^boiir  and  skillful  labour  diatinguished,  137- 
The  free  circuh^on  of,  from  one  employment  to  another,  ob- 
»truct;ed  by  cpipor^tion  kws,  1 87,  The  miequal  prices  gf,  ia 
.<^erent  prices,  probably  owing  to  the  law  of  settlements,  ig3- 
€an  alwaygprpcure  sub  sit  ten  ce  on  the  spot  where  it  is  pvrchas- 
e4t  201.  The  money  price  of^  in  different  countries,  how  go* 
veraed,  263.  Is  set  into  motion  by  stock  employed  for  profit* 
350.  ■  >  The  division  of,  depends  on  the  Jic cumulation  of  stock, 
ii.  2*  Machines  to  facilitate  hbour  advantageous  to  society^ 
18.  Productive  and  unproductive,  distinguished,  S'6,  Va- 
riovis  orders  of  naen  speciiied  whose  labour  is  unprodiictive^ 
84.  Unproductive  labourers  all  maiatahied  by  revenue,  tio\ 
Tllie  price  of,  how  raised  by  the  increase  of  the  national  capi- 
t?!,  115.  Its  price,  though  nominally  raised,  may  continue 
Jthe  same,  118.     Js  liberally  rewarded  in  new  colonies^   3Cjy, 

— > Of  artificers  and  manufacturers,  never  addt  any  value 

to  the  whole  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  %ht  land^  accord- 
ing tp*the  French  agricultural  system  of  political  economy,  iii, 
Sjp  This  doctrine  shewn  to  he  errpneoua,  aO-  Tji^e  P/ofJ*ic- 
tive  P9)9r,er8  o^  labpvo  ^^^  to  be  ^mpF^yed,  ^^. 


LalourerSi  useful  and  ^ff>ductive  everywhere,  proportioned  to  the 
capital  stock  on  which  they  are  employed,  i.  3.  Share  the 
produce  of  their  labour,  in  most  cases,  with  the  owners  of  the 
•lock  on  which  they  are  employed,  6(5.  Their  wages  a  con- 
tmued  subject  of  contest  between  them  and  their  masters,  89. 
Are  seldom  successful  in  their  outrageous  combinations,  QO. 
The  sufficiency  of  their  earnings  a  point  not  easily  determin- 
ed,, pi.  Their  wages  sometimes  raised  by  increase  of  work, 
€)2»  Their  demands  limited  by  the  funds  destined  for  pay- 
ment, 93.  Are  continually  wanted  in  North  America,  gS. 
Miserable  condition  of  those  in  China,  96.  Are  not  ill  paid  in 
Great  Britain,  99.  If  able  to  maintain  their  families  m  dear 
years,  they  must  be  at  their  ease  in  plentiful  seasons,  100.  A 
proof  furnished  in  the  complaint*  of  their  luxury,  \06,  Why 
yorse  paid  than  artificers^  138.  Their  interests  strictly  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  society,  349. —Labour 

the  only  source  of  their  revenue,  if.  4.  Effects  of  a  life 

of  labour  on  the  understandnigs  of  the  poor,  iii.  194. 

JLand,  the  demand  of  rent  for,  how  foimded,  i.  W,  The  rent 
paid  enters  into  the  greater  part  of  aU  commodities,  67.  Ge- 
'  nerally  produces  more  food  than  will  maintain  the  labour  ne- 
cessary to  bring  it  to  market,  201.  Good  roads  and  navigable 
^  canals  equalize  difference  of  situation,  202.  That  employed 
in  raising  food  for  men  and  cattle  regulates  the  rent  of  all  other 
cuhivated  land,  210,  219-  Can  clothe  and  Jodgemore  than  it 
can  feed  while  uncultivated,  and  the  contrary  when  improved, 
223.  T*he  culture  of  land  producing  food  creates  a  demand 
for  the  produce  of  other  lands,  241.  produces  by  agriculture 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food,  260. 
The  fuH  ilnprovement  of,  requires  a  stock  of  cattle  to  supply 

-  manure,  306.  Cause  and  effect  of  the  diminution  of  cottagers, 
3 1 4.  Signs  of  the  land  being  completely  improved,  317-  Th^ 
whole  annual  produce,  or  the  price  of  it,  natyra^y  divides  it- 
self into  rent,  wage^,  and  profit  of  stock,  348. The 

usual  price  of,  depends  on  the  common  rate  of  interest  for  mo- 
ney, ii.  121.  The  profits  of  cultivation  exaggerated  by  pro- 
jectors, 145.  The  cultivation  of,  naturally  preferred  to  trade 
and  fnanufactures,  on  equal  terms,  148.  Artificers  necessary 
to  the  cultivation  of,  149.  Was  all  appropriated,  though  not 
cultivated,  by  the  northern  destroyers  of  the  Roman  empire, 
.153.  Origin  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  under  the  feudal  g5- 
Vernment,  lb.  Entails,  155.  Obstacles  to  the  improvement  of 
land  tinder  feudal  proprietors,  157»  Feudal  tenures,  16I.  Feu- 
idal  taxation,  1 66*  The  improvement  of  land  checked  in  France 
by  the  taille,  ib.  Occupiers  of,  labour  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, 167.  Origin  of  long  leases  of,  194.  Small  proprietors 
tire  btst  improvers  of,  197.  Small  purchasers  of,  cannot  hope 
tp  raise  fortunes  by  cidtivati6h,'lbJ    Tenures  bf,  in  the  British 


American  colonies,  410.  *  Is  the  most  permanent  souroe 
of  revenue,  iii.  253.  The  rent  of  a  whole  country  not  equal 
to  the  ordinary  levy  upon  the  people,  255.  The  revenue  from, 
proportioned  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  theproduce,  257-  Rea- 
fion«  for  selling  the  crown  lands,  258.  The  land-tax  of  Great 
Brtt^  <:on8idered,  264.  An  improved  land-tax  suggested, 
268.  A  land-tax,  however  equally  rated  by  a  general  survey, 
will  soon  become  unequal,  275.  Tithes  a  very  unequal  tax, 
277*     Tithes  discourage  improvement,  278. 

Landholders^  why  frequently  inattentive  to  their  own  particular 
interests,  i.  349. How  they  contribute  to  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  land,  according  to  the  French  agncuhural  sys- 
tem of  p6litical  economy,  iii.  34,  Should  be  encouraged  t» 
cultivate  a  part  of  their  own  land,  270. 

Latin  language^  how  it  became  aa  essentia  part  of  universitj 
education,  iii.  174. 

LaWf  the  language  of,  ho\^  corrupted,  iii.  111.  Did  not  improve 
into  a  science  m  ancient  Greece,  18g.  Remarks  on  the  courts 
of  justice  in  Greece  and  Rome,  ib. 

LaWf  Mr.  account  of  his  banking  scheme  for  the  improvement 
of  Scotland,  ii.  65. 

Lawyers,  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  i.  142.*— 
Great  amount  oi  their  fees,  iii.  106. 

Leases^  the  various  usual  conditions  of,  iii.  268. 

Leather^  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  unmanufactured,  iS- 

Lectures  in  umversities  frequently  improper  for  instruction,  iii. 
170. 

Levity y  the  vices  of,  ruinous  to  the  common  people,  and  there* 
fore  severely  censured  by  them,  iii.  212. 

Liberty,  three  duties  only  necessary  for  a-  sovereign  to  attend  to 
for  supporting  a  system  of,  iii.  67. 

Lima,  computed  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  city,  ii.  403,  * 

Linen  manufacture,  narrow  policy  of  the  master  manufacturers 
in,  iii.  3. 

Literature,  the  rewards  of,  reduced  by  competition,  i.  IS3.  Was 
more  profitable  in  ancient  Greece,  ib.  The  cheapness  of  li- 
terary education  an  advantage* tp  the  public,  185. 

Loans  of  money,  the  nature  of,  analized,  ii.  112.  The  exten- 
sive operation  of,  113.  . 

Locke*  Mr.  remarks  on  his  opinion  of  the  difference  between  the 
market  and  mint  prices  of  silver  bullion,  i.  58.  His  account 
jof  the  cause  of  lowering  the  rates  of  interest  for  money  exa- 
mined, ii.  116.  His  distinction  between  money  and  moveable 
goods,  206. 

Lodgings,  cheaper  in  London  than  in  any  other  capital  city  id 
Europe,  i.  16 1.  .  * 

Logic,  the  origip  and  empbyment  of,  iii.  179- 


tmsxs 

Lotteries^  the  trtie  nature  of,  and  the  catise  of  th<^ir  sud^esff,  fa> 

plained,  i.  146. 
Luckf  instances  of  the  universal  reliance  mankind  have  6n  it,  i.  146* 
JjUtheranif  origin  and  prindples  of  that  sect,  iii.  233. 
Luxuries  distinguished  ffotn  necessaries,  iii.  328.     Operation  of 

tajcet  on»  330.    The  good  and  bad  properties  of  taxes  on,  367. 

M 

Macedofif  Philip  of,  the  superiority  that  discipline  gave  his  army 
over  that  of  his  enemies,  iii.  84. 

Machines  for  facilitating  mechanical  operations,  hovr  invented  and 
improved,  i.  13.  Are  advantageous  to  every  society, 

tL  18. 

Madder^  the  cdtivation  of,  long  conned  to  Holland  by  Eng- 
lish tithes,  iii.  278. 

Madeira  wineSf  how  introduced  into  North  America  and  Britsun^ 
iL  309. 

Alalff  reasons  for  transferring  the  duties  on  brewing  to,  iii.  363. 
Distillery,  how  to  prevent  smuggling  in,  35$. 

Manufaciures,  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  a  <£vislon  of 
labour  in,  i.  6.  Instances  in  illustration,  15.  Why  profits  in- 
crease in  the  higher  stages  of,  ^8.  Of  what  parts  the  gain  con- 
sist, 7^*  The  private  advantages  of  secrets  m,  31.  Peculiar 
advantages  of  soil  and  situation,  ib.  Monopolies,  82.  Cor- 
poration privileges,  83.  The  deductions  made  from  labour 
employed  on  manufactures,  88.  Inquiry  how  far  they  are  af- 
fected by  seasons  of  plenty  and  scarcity,  114.  Are  not  so 
materially  affected  by  circumstances  in  the  country  where  they 
are  carried  on,  as  in  the  places  where  they  are  consumed,  115. 
New  manufactures  genendly  give  higher  wages  than  old  ones, 
156.  Are  more  profitably  carried  on  in  towns  than  in  the  open 
country,  172.  By  what  means  the  prices  of,  are  reduced* 
while  the  society  continues  improving,  340.  Instances  in  hard- 
ware, 341.     Instances  in  the  woollen  manttfactuTe,  ib. 

What  fixed  capitals  are  required  to  carry  on  particular  itianu- 
factiires,  ii.  6.  *  Alanufactiires  for  distant  sak,  why  not 
«tablished  in  North  America,  ii.  t50.  Why  preferred  to  fo- 
reigpi  trade  for  the  employment  of  a  capitsJ,  151.  Motives  to 
the  estabUshment  of  manufactures  for  distant  sale,  ISO.  How 
shifted  from  one  country  to  anoth^,  181.  Natural  ch-cum- 
stances  which  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  them,  182. 
Their  effect  on  the  government  and  manners  of  a  country, 
18^.  The  independence  of  artisans  explained,  igS.  May 
flourish  amidst  the  ruin  of  a  country,  and  begin  to  decay  on 
the  return  of  its  prosperity,  227.  Inquiry  how  far  manufac* 
tures  might  be  affected  by  a  freedom  of  trade^  2i51.  Those 
thrown  out  of  one  business  can  transfer  their  mdu&tiy  to  col- 
lateral employments,  263.    A  spirit  j»f  com^ation  swion^ 


ihtm  to  iapp&ti  irionopolie*,  2§5»  Manufacttirera  proln!)k^^y 
bid  statutes  from  keeping  a  shoftf,  6f  selling  their  <ywn  goods  by 
retail,  347.  The  lisfe  of  wholesMe  balers  to  mahufaeturers^  35  K 
British  restraint*  on  manufactures  in  North  America^  423. 
The  exportation  of  instruments  in,  prohibited,  Si.  25. 

Manufaciurer^  an  unprodu^ke  class  of  the  people,  accofrdnig  to 
the  French  agricultural  system  of  political  economy,  iii*  36. 
The  error  of  this  doctrine  shetvn,  48.  How  manufactnrers 
augment  the  revenue  of  a  country,  53.  Why  th^  principal 
support  of  foreign  tratde^  5/.  Require  a  niote  extensive  mar- 
ket than  rude  ptddtfce  of  the  lairtd,  59.  Were  exercised  by 
slaves  in  ancient  Greece,  62.  High  prices  of^  in  Greece  and 
at  Ronie,  63.  Fake  policy  to  ch^k  mantifacttJres  in  order  to 
promote  agrictilttire^  66.  In  Great  Bfitairi,  ivhy  principaif 
fixed  m  the  coad  C6<iri!i^»  335. 

Manure,  the  supply  of,  in  most  places  depends  on  the  stock  of 
cattle  raised,  i.  ^06* 

Maritime  countries,  why  the  first  that  are  ci^ied  and  improved, 
i.  26. 

Martial  ipirit,  how  supported  in  the  ancient  repuWics  of  Greece 
and  Rottie,  Hi.  igg.  The  i^rant  of  it  now  supplied  by  stsind- 
ing  armies,  2010.  The  estzilblishnrient  of  a  miHtia  Kttle  abfe  to 
support  it,  201. 

Mediiefranean  sea,  peculiarly  favourttble  fot  trhe  firit  attempts  hk 
navigitifcrn,  i  2Ji 

MeggenSf  Mr.  his  accotmt  of  the  annual  importation  of  goU  and 
siker  ifito  Sp'ain  and  Fortugal,  i.  2&8.  His  relative  propor- 
ti<^  df  each,  293. 

Mercantile  system  explained,  iii.  343. 

Mercenary  irodps,  origih  and  reason  of,  itf.  7^-  The  fivmbers 
of,  how  limited,  76- 

Merchants^  th^ir  jtidgments  rtiort  to  be  depended  on  respecting  the 
interest  of  their  particular  branches  of  trade,  thaii  with  re^d 
to  the  public  interest,  i.  351.-! ^Their  capitals  akogeiher 

.  circulating,  ii.  6.  Their  dealings  extended  by  the  aid  of  batok- 
ers  ftotes^  36^  45.  Customs  of,  first  edtabhshed  tb  sidpply  the 
wkrit  of  hiTP^s,  ahd  Afi:irward  admitted  as  lawsj  52.  TTie  man- 
ner of  negticlsttin^  bills  of  fcilichange  explained,  &.  The  pemi- 
eious  terideticy  of  drawing  arid  redrawing,  53i  In  what  me» 
thod  thei^  capitals  are  emplojred,  124.  Their  capitals  As- 
persed artd  unfixed,  130.  The  principles  of  fordgn  tnwfc  ex- 
amined,  141.  Are  the  best  of  improvers  when*  they  turn  coun- 
try gafitl^toeti,  165.  Their  preferetrce  taatmg  the  differeut  spe- 
cies of  trade,  how  detertninwl,  239.  Are  actuated  by  i,  nar- 
row spirit  of  ihoftopoly,  2gf8.  The  severid  branches  of  the 
ccim  tfade  specified  and  considered,  339-  The  goveitoncnt  of 
a  compittf  bf,  th^  v^orJt  a  eountfir  can  be  under,  407.  Of 
•  hthitmi  iiot-g^d  economists,  47!.  **  ^  An  impttfdtictive 


cbt^s  of  meny  according  to  the  present  ^ricultural  system  of 
political  economy  in  France>  iii.  39*  The  quick  retam  of 
mercantile  capitals  enables  merdiants  to  advance  money  to  go- 
vemmenty  3gO^  Their  capitals  increased  by  lending  money  to 
the  state,  39 1. 

MercieTy  de  la  Riviere^  M.  character  of  his  natural  and  essential 
order  of  political  societies,  iii.  55. 

Metalsy  why  the  best  medium  of  commerce,  i.  32.  Origin  of  stamp- 
ed coins,  34.  Why  different  metals  became  the  standard  of  value 
among  different  nations,  51.  The  durability  of,  the  cause 
of  the  steadiness  of  their  price,  29 1 .  On  what  the  quantity  of 
precious  metals  in  every  particular  country  depends,  329.—— 
Restraints  upon  the  exportation  of,  iii.  21. 

Metaphysics^  the  science  of,  explained,  iii.  180. 

Metayers^  .description  of  the  clasf  of  farmers  so  called  in  France^ 
ii.  leu  ' 

MethodistSy  the  teachers  amdiig,  why  popular  preachers,  iii.  205. 

Methuen^  Mr.  translation  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  by 
him  between  England  and  Portugal,  ii.  370. 

Mexico  was  a  less  civilized  country  than  Peru,  when  first  visited 
by  the  Spaniards,  i.  281.  Present  populousuess  of  the 

capital  city,  ii.  ^03.  Low  state  of  arts  at  the  first  discovery 
of^that  empire,  404. 

MiHtia^  why  allowed  to  be  formed  in  cities,  and  its  formidable 

nature,  ii.  176. ^The  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  iii. 

79»  How  distinguished  fvom  the  regular  standing  army,  80. 
Must  always  be  inferior  to  a  standing  army,  82.  A  few  cam- 
paigns of  service  may  make  a  mihtia  equal  to  a  standing  army, 
84.     Instances,  ib.. 

Milky  a  most  perishable  commodity,  how  manufactured  for  store, 

i.  315. 
J^IillSf  wind  and  water,  their  late  introduction  into  England,  i.  345. 

Mines  distinguished  by  their  fertility  or  barrenness,  i.  228.  Com- 
parison between  those  of  coal  and  those  of  metals,  232.  The 
competition  between,  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  ib.  The 
,  working  of,  a  lottery,  235.  Diamond  mines  not  always  worth 
working,  239.  Tax  paid  to  the  king  of  Spain  from  the  Peru- 
vian mines,  279.  The  discovery  of  mines  not  dependent  on  hu- 
man skill  or  industry,  332. In  Hungary,  why  worked  at 

less  expence  than  the  neighbouring  ones  in  Turkey,  iii.  03. 

Minings  projects  of,  uncertain  and  ruinous,  and  unfit  for  legal  en- 
couragement, ii.  396. 

MirabeaUy  marquis  de,  his  character  of  the  economical  tabk,  iii.  55. 

Mississippi  scheme  in  France,  the  real  foundation  of,  ii.  65. 

Modus  for  tithe,  a  relief  to  the  farmer,  iii.  282. 

Money y  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  3 1.  Is  tie  representative  of  labour, 
40.  The  vsdue  of,  greatly  depreciated  by  the  discovery  of  the 
American  mines,  43.     How  different  metals  became  the  standi 


ard  mdney  of  different  nitiotis,  51.  ■  ^  ■  'Th6  ttilf  part  of  th* 
circulating  capital  of  a  society,  of  which  the  maiotetiaBce  can 
diminish  their  neat  revenue,  ii,  20.  Makes  no  part  of  the  reTe« 
nue-of  a  society,  21.  The  term  money,  m  common  acceptation, 
of  ambiguous  meaning,  22.  The  circulating  money  if)  society,  no 
measure  of  its  rcvenxic,  24.  Paper  money,  i^.  Effect  of  paper  on 
the  circulation  of  cash,  27.  Inquiry  into  the  proportion  the  cir- 
culating money  of  any  country  bears  to  the  annual  produce  cir- 
culated by  it,  32*  Paper  can  nc^er  ejcceed  the  rake  of  the  cash, 
of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  in  any  country,  sn.  The  pernici* 
ous  practice  of  raising  money  by  dfculation  e)cplained,  53. 
The  true  cause  of  ks  exportation,  97.  Loans  of,  the  principles 
of  analieed,  1 11.  Monied  interest  distinguished  from  the  I^kI* 
ed  and  trading  interest,  1 13.  Inquiry  into  the  read  c^ses  of  the 
reduction  of  interest,  lid.  Money  and  weakh  synonymous 
terms inpopular language,  205.  And morreaUe goods cotnparedf 
206.  Tbit  accummation  of,  studied  by  the  European  nations, 
^07.  The  mercjttitile  arguments  for  Hberty  to  export  goldahd 
iiliFer,  208.  The  validity  of  these  arguments  examined^  210. 
Money  and  goods  mutually  the  price  of  each  otber^  213.  Over- 
trading causes  complaints  of  the  scardty  of  moxeyi  2 Id.  Whv 
more  easy  to  biiy  goods  with  money,  than  to  buy  money  with 
goods^  217.  Inquiry  into  the  circulating  quantity  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  223.  ££fect  of  the  discovery  of  the  American  m&ies  on 
thevakeof,  231.  Money  and  weidth  different  thbgs,  23S« 
Bank  money  ekpkuned,  278*     See  Coins,  Gold^  and  Stiver. 

MonopoUes  in  trade  or  manufactures,  the  tendency  of,  i,  82.  Are 

enemies  to  good  management,  208.    Tendency  df  making 

a  monopoly  of  colony  trade,  ii,  463.  Countries  wlaeh  have  eo- 
lonies  obliged  to  share  their  advantages  with  many  other  coun« 
tries,  492.  The  chief  engine  in  the  mercantile  system,  496.  How 
monopoheB  derange  the  ttatund  distribution  of  iht  stock  of  the 

society,  497. Are  supported  by  unjust  and  crud  laws^  iii, 

9.  Of  a  temporary  natuTei  how  far  justifiable,  1  ^.  Perpetual 
monopolies  injurious  to  the  people  at  large,  ib. 

Montauban^  the  inequaUties  in  the  predial  taiUe  in  that  generality, 
how  rectified,  ui,  270. 

J^GfUesquieUy  reasons  given  by  h«A  for  the  high  rates  of  interest  a* 
mong  all  msdMmetan  nations,  iy  130.  ■  ■  ExtBtt^nation  of  his 
idea  of  the  cause  of  loweringthe  rate  of  interest  of  money,  ii,  lie, 

MaraUUyy  two  different  systems  of,  in  every  civiBted society,  iii,  212. 
The  principal  points  of  distinction  between  them,  213.  The  ties 
of  obligation  in  each  system,  214.  Why  the  morals  of  the  com., 
mon  people  art  more  regular  in  sectmies  than  under  the  establish* 
ed  church,  215.     The  excesses  of,  how  to  be  corrected,  ib. 

Morelleti^A.Ym  accoun  t  of  joint-stock  companies,  d Active,  iii,  I6u 

jWxm,  Mr.  \m  ilkstration  of  the  operation  of  money  exported  foi: 
commercial  purposes^  ii^  206. 
you  III.  Hh, 


Music^  why  a  part  of  the  ancient  Grecian  education»,iii>  185.  Ani 
4anciog^  grtdt  amusement  among  barbarous  nations,  186. 

N 

Natumsy  sometimes  driven  to  inhaman  customs,  by  poverty^  i»  2. 
The  number  of  useful  and  productive  labourers  in,  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  capital  stock  on  which  they  are  employed,  3. 

.  The  several  sorts  of  industry  seldom  dealt  impartially  by,  ib. 
Maritime  nations,  why  the  fim  improved,  25. ^ How  ruin- 
ed by  a  neglect  of  pubtic  economy,  ii,  100.  Evidences  of  the 
increase  of  a  national  capital,  102.  How  the  expenccs  of  indi- 
viduals may  increase  the  national  capital,  107* 

Navigation^  mland,  a  great  means  of  improving  a  country  in  arts 
and  industry,  i.  28.     The  advantages  of,  203. May  be 

.   successfully  managed  by  joint- stock  companies,  iii.  162. 

Navigation  act  of  England^  the  principal  (Hspositions  of,  ii.  252. 
Motives  that  dictated  this  law,  254.  Its  pohtical  and  com- 
mercial tendency,  ib.  Its  consequences,  so  far  as  it  affected 
the  colony  trade  with  England,  444.  Diminished  the  forei^ 
trade  vrith  Europe,  446.  Has  kept  up  high  profits  in  tne 
British  trade,  448.  Subjects  Britain  to  a  disadvantage  in  every 
branch  of  trade  of  which  she  has  not  the  monopoly,  449. 

Necessaries  distinguished  from  luxuries,  iii.  328.     Operation  of 

.   taxes  on,  330.     Principal  necessaries  taxed,  334. 

Negro  slaveSf  why  not  much  employed  in  raising  corn  in  the  Eng- 
tish  colonies^  ii.  160.  Why  more  numerous  on  sugar  than  on 
tobacco  plantations,  l6l. 

NilCf  river,  the  cause  of  the  early  improvement  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures  in  Egypt,  i.  28. 

O 

Oats,  bread  made  of,  not  so  suitable  to  the  human  constitution  as 

that  made  of  wheat,  i*  222. 
Ontology »  the  science  of,  explained,  iiu  180. 
Oxfordy  the  professorships  there,  sinecures,  iii.  168. 

P 

paper  money f  the  credit  of,  how  established,  ii.  25.  Its  operation, 
explained,  26.  Its  effect  on  the  circulation  of  cash,  27*  Pro- 
motes industry,  29*  Operation  of  the  several  banking  compa- 
nies established  in  Scotland,  32.     Can  never  exceed  the  value 

.  of  the  gold  and  silver,  of  which  it  supplies  the  place  in  any  coun- 
try, 38.     Consequences  of  too  much  paper  being  issued,  Sp. 

.  The  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  explained,  with  its  per- 
nicious effects,  52.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  paper 
credit  stated,  6g»  111  effects  of  notes  issued  for  small  sums,  72. 
Suppressing  smaill  notes  renders  money  more  plentiful,  73*  The 
currency  off  does  not  affect  the  pri^s  of  goods^  75»    Accoiint 


of  the  paper  currency  in  North  America,  78-— -Expedient 
of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  to  raise  money,  iii.  252. 
Why  convenient  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the,  North  Ame- 
ricans, 436. 

Paris  enjoys  little  more  trade  than  is  necessary  for  the  consump- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  ii*  91. 

Parish  ministers,  evils  attendmg  vesting  the  election  of,  in  the 
people,  iii.  235. 

Parsimony  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  increase  of  capitals,  ii.  93. 

Promotes  industry,  94.  Frugal  men  pubHc  benefactors^  98. 

Is  ^the  only  means  by  which  artificers  and  manufacturera-  can 
add  to  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  society,  according  to  the  French 
agricultural  system  of  poHtical  economy,  iii.  38. 

Pasture  land,  under  what  circumstances  more  profitable  than  ar- 
able land,  i,  205.     Why  it  ought  to  be  incbsed,  207. 

Patronage,  the  right  of,  why  established  in  Scotland,  ui.  236. 

Pay,  military,  ongin  and  reason  of,  iii.  75. 

Pennsylvania,  account  of  the  paper  currency  there,  ii.  79' 

Good  consequences  of  the  government  there  having  no  religious' 
establishment,  iii.  211*  Derive  a  revenue  from  their  paper  cur- 
rency, 437« 

People,  how  divided  into  productive  and  unproductive  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  French  system  of  agricultural  poUtical 
economy,  iii.  33.  The  unproductive  class,  greatly  useful  to  the 
others,  40.  The  great  body  of,  how  rendered  unwarlike,  79, 
The  different  opportunities  of  education  in  the  different  ranks 
of,  196.  The  inferior  ranks  of,  the  greatest  consumers,  353. 
The  luxurious  expences  of  these  ranks  ought  only  to  be  taxed, 
355. 

Persecution  for  religious  opinions,  the  true  cause  of,  iii.  204. 

Peru,  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  in,  occasioned  those  in  Eu- 
rope to  be  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  i.  233.  These  mines 
Seld  but  small  profit  to  the  proprietors,  234.  Tax  paid  to  the 
ng  of  Spain  trom  these  names,  278.  The  early  accounts  of 
the  splendour  and  state  of  arts  in  this  country  greatly  exagge- 
rated, 281 .  Present  state  of,  under  the  Spanish  government,  282. 
The  working  of  the  mines  there  become  gradually  more  ex- 
pensive, 297. Low  state  of  arts  there  when  first  disco- 
vered, ii.  404.  Is  probably  more  populous  now  than  at  any 
former  period,  ib. 

Philosophy,  natural,  the  origin  and  objects  of,  iii.  177*  Moral,  the 
nature  of,  explained,  178.     Logic,  the  origin  and  employment 

of,  179. 
Physicians,  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  i.  142. 
Physics,  the  ancient  system  of,  explained,  iii.  179* 
Pin-making,  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  a  division  of  labour 

in  this  art,  i.  7« 
Plate  of  private  families,  the  melting  it  down  to  supply  state  exi-^ 

^h2 


"  gtnckh  ^  insignifieant  rtsoorcey  ii«  2%X  New  plate  b  chiefi j 
made  from  old,  370. 

Fhugtimeu^  their  knowledge  more  extensive  than  the  generality 
of  mechanics,  i.  175. 

Putuvtatics^  the  science  of.  explained^  iii*  1 80. 

Poivre,  M.  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Cochin-Ghina,  u2l6m 

PaloMdf  a  country  still  kept  i»  poverty  by  the  feudal  system  of 
its  government,  i.  333- 

Ppliiicai  ecfrntmyf  the  two  ^stinct  objects,  and  two  different  sys- 
tems of,  ii.  204.  ■  ■■  ■  The  fMPesent  agricvdtaral  system  of, 
adopted  by  French  philosophers,  described,  iiL  30,  Classes  of 
the  people  who  contribute  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land, 
33.  How  proprietors  contributes  ib.  How  cukivators  con- 
tribute»  ik  Artifioera  and  mami&Cturers  unproductive^  36. 
|rhe  unproductive  classes  maintained  by  the  others,  Sg.  Bad 
tendency  of  restrictioas  asd  prohibkioBa  in  trade,  45.  How 
this  system  is  deUneated  by  M.  Queanai,  46.  The  bad  effects 
of  an  injudicious  political  eG«momy,  how  corrected,  48*  The 
capital  error  ia  this  system  pmoted  oat,  ib. 

PoU'loMeif  origin  ef,  under  the  feudal  govefomcat,  u.  17K— — 
Why  esteenvcd  badges  of  slavery,  iii.  308.  The  nature  of,  con- 
sidered* 323. 

PeoTf.  history  of  the  laws  SEiade  for  the  provision  of,  in  England, 
i.  188* 

Pope  9f  Jhme,  the  great  power  fnnnerly  assumed  by,  m.  222. 
His  power  how  re&ced>  2^.  Kvfst^  progress  of  the  reforma- 
tion>  23a 

P^pulaHon^  riches  and  extreme  poivaty  e^uaUy  unfevourable  tO|^ 
i.  106.     Is  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence,  108,  226- 

Porteff  the  proportion  of  malt  used  in  the  brewing  of,  m.  357* 

Portugal^,  the  cultivation  of  the  coiuitry  not  advanced  by  its  com- 
fiserce,  ii.  201.  The  vahte  of  gold  and  silver  there  depreciated 
by  prohiUting  their  exportatioBs  322«  Tmnslation  of  the  com- 
laercial  treaty  concluded  in  1703  with  England,  370.  A  large 
share  of  the  Portugal  gM  sent  annually  to  England,  372. 
Motives  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East 
round  the  Cape  of  Go«>d  Hope,  39Q.  Lost  its  raanulsctures. 
by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies,  465. 

Post-ofice,^  a  mercantile  project,  well  calculated  for  being  managed 
by  a  government,  iii.  250. 

Potcuoe&y  remari^s  on,  aa^m  article  of  fbod»  iv22l.  Culture  and 
great  jwoduce  of,  ilv  The  difficulty  c^  preserving  them  the 
great  obstacle  to  cultivating  them  for  general  diet,  223. 

Poverty  sometiiSMs  urges  nations  to  inkunan  customs,  i.  2.  Is 
no  check  to  the  production  of  chiUren,  106k  But  very  un- 
fimwable  to  raising  them,.  107. 

Poultry  y  the  cause  of  their  cheapness,  i.  312.  J&  a  more  import- 
^nat  ai^ticle  o£  rural  cconoipy  in  Fcaiice^  tkaa  in  Bngknd,  3>3« 


Pragmatic  sanction  in  Frunecy  the  object  of,  ui.  22S.  le  followed 
by  the  concordat,  229. 

PrejermenlSy  ecclesiastical^  the  means  by  which  a  national  clergy 
ought  to  be  managed  by  the  civil  nwigktrate,  iii.  21 9.  Alter- 
ations in  the  mode  of  electing  to  them,  221,  228. 

Presbyterian  church  government f  the  nature  of,  described,  iii.  23/. 
Character  of  the  clergy  of,  ib,  242.    • 

Pricesy  real  and  nominal,  of  commodities,  distinguished,  i.  44* 
Money  price  of  ffoods  explained,  62  Rent  for  Iwid  enters  in- 
to the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities,  67.  The 
component  parts  of  the  prices  of  goods  explained,  ib.  Natural 
and  market  prices  distinguished,  and  how  governed,  73,  1 1 7- 
Though  raised  at  first  by  an  increase  of  demand,  and  always 
reduced  by  it  in  the  result,  iii.  1 50. 

Primogeniture^  origin  and  motive  of  the  law  of  succession  by,  un- 
der the  feudal  government,  ii  154.  Is  contrary  to  the  real  in« 
terests  of  families,  155. 

Princes^  why  not  well  calculated  to  manage  mercantile  progects 
for  the  sake  of  a  revenue,  iii.  250. 

Prodigality  y  the  natural  tendency  of,  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  public,  ii.  93.     Prodigal  men  enemies  to  their  country,  9S. 

Produce  of  land  and  labour  the  source  of  all  revenue,  ii.  85.  The 
value  of,  how  to  be  increased,  101. 

Professors  in  universitiest  circumstances  ^ich  determine  their  me- 
rit, iii.  238. 

Profit,  the  various  articles  of  gain  that  pass  under  the  common 
idea  of,  i.  71*  An  average  rtite  of,  in  all  countries,  73.  Ave- 
rages of,  extremely  dil&cult  to  ascertain,  119,  Interest  of  mo- 
ney the  best  standard  of,  120.  The  diminution  of,  a  natural 
consequence  of  prosperity,  124.  Clear  and  gross  profit  dis- 
tinguished, 130.  The  nature  of  the  highest  ordinary  rate  of, 
de&ied,  131.  Double  interest  deemed  m  Great  Britain  a  rea- 
sonable mercantile  profit,  ib.  In  thriving  countries  low  profit 
may  compensate  the  high  wages  of  labour,  132.  The  opera- 
tion of  high  profits  smd  high  wages  compared,  ib.  Compen- 
sates inconveniencies  and  disgrace,  130.  Of  stock,  how  affect- 
ed, 15  J .  Large  profits  noust  be  made  firom  small  capitals,  152. 
Why  goods  are  cheaper  m  the  metropoHs  than  in  cotmtry  vil- 
lages, 153.  Great  fortunes  more  frequently  made  by  trade  in 
targe  towns  than  in  smafl  ones,  154.  Is  naturally  low  in  rich, 
and  high  in  poof  countries,  350**- How  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  traders  is  raised,  ii.  126.  Private^  the  sole 
SK>tive  of  employing  capitals  in  any  branch  of  busi^iesji,  144. 
When  raised  by  monopolies,  encourage  krxury,  470. 

Projects,  unsuccessful,  in  arts,  injurious  to  a  country,  ii.  99. 

Property ,  passions  which  ptompt  mankind  to  the  invasion  of,  iii. 
.  g5,    CivU  government  necessary  for  the  production  rf,  9^. 
Wealth  a  source  of  wthority,  QJ^  100. 
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INDEX. 

Frovuicmst  how  far  the  variations  in  the  price  of,  affect  labour  and 
indu8tr7,  i.  99.  112,  1 16.  Whether  cheaper  in  the  metropc^ 
or  in  C9untry  villages,  153.  The  prices  of,  better  regulated  by 
competition  than  by  bw,  IQd.  A  rise  in  the  prices  of,  must 
be  uniform,  to  shew  that  it  proceeds  from  a  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  silver,  335. 

ProvisorSf  object  of  the -statute  of,  in  England,  iii.  228. 

Prussia^  mode  of  aftsesung  the  land-tax  there,  iii.  274. 

Public  works  and  i/tsniutions^  how  to  be  maintained,  iii.  113. 
Equity  of  tolls  for  passage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  115. 
Why  government  ought  not  to  have  the  management  of  turn- 
pikes, 119.     Nor  of  other  public  works,  124. 

Purveyance,  a  service  still  exacted  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  ii. 
166*. 

.  ,     Q 

Quakers  of  Pennsylvania^  inference  from  their  resolution  to  eman- 
cipate all  their  negro  slaves^  ii.  I60. 

Quesnai,  M.  view  of  his  agricultural  system  of  political  economy, 
iii.  46.     His  doctrine  generally  subscribed  to,  54. 

QuitOf  populousnesfi  of  that  city>  ii.  403. 

\  R 

Reformation,  rapid  progress  of  the  doctrines  of,  in  Germany,  iii. 
230.  In  Sweden'  and  Switzerland,  231.  In  England  and 
Scotland,  232.  Origin  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic 
sects,  233. 

Regulated  companies.     See  Companies. 

Religion,  the  object  of  instruction  in,  iii.  203.  Advantage  the 
teachers  of  a  new  religion  enjoy  over  those  of  one  that  is  esta- 
blished, 204.  Origin  of  persecution  for  heretical  opinions,  ib. 
How  the  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  is 
kept  aUve,  205.  Utility  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  208. 
How  united  with  the  civil  power,  209. 

Rent,  reserved,  ought  not  to  consist  of  money,  i.  45.  But  of  com, 
ib.  Of  land,  constitutes  a  third  part  of  the  price  of  most  kinds 
of  goods,  67.  An  average  rate  of,  in  all  countries,  and  how 
regulated,  73.  Makes  the  first  deduction  from  the  produce  of 
labour  employed  upon  land,  87-  The  terms  of,  how  adjusted 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  I98.  Is  sometimes  demoded  for 
what  is  altogether  incapable  of  human  improvement,  199.  Is 
paid  for,  and  produced  by,  land  in  almost  all  situations,  201. 
The  general  propoition  paid  for  coal  mines,  232.  And  metal 
mines,  234.  Mines  of  precious  stones  frequently  yield  no  rent, 
239.  How  paid  in  ancient  times,  25 1 .  Is  raised,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  every  improvement  in  the  circumstance* 

of  society,  347. Gross  and  neat  rent  distinguished^  ij^ 

1^.     How  raised  and  paid  under  feudal  government,  88.     Pre- 


s&nt  average  proportion  of,  compared  with  the  ptoduce  of  the 

land,  89. -Oi  houses  distin^ished  into  two  parts,  iii*  282. 

Difference  between   rent  of  houses   and  rent   of  land,   286. 

Rent  of  a  house  the  best  estimate  of  a  tenant's  circumstances, 

287. 
BeiainerSf  under  the  feudal  system  of  government,  described,  ii. 

I87.  How  the  connection  between  them  and  their  lords  wa» 
broken,  192* 

Revenue^  the  original  sources  of,  pointed  out,  i.  70. Of  a 

country,  of  what  it  consists,  ii.  17.  The  neat  revenue  of  a  so- 
ciety diminished  by  S!^>porting  a  circulating  stock  of  money, 
20.  Money  no  part  of  revenue,  21.  Is  not  to  be  computed 
in  money,  but  in  what  money  will  purchase,  22*  How  pro- 
duced, and  how  appropriated,  in  the  first  instance,  85.  Pro- 
duce of  land,  ib.  Produce  of  myiufactures,  86.  Must  always 
replace  capital,  87.  The  proportion  betvireen  revenue  and  ca- 
pital regulates  the  proportion  between  idleness  and  industry, 

93.  Both  the  savings  and  the  spendings  of,  annuaSy  consumed^ 

94.  Of  every  society,  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
whole  produce  of  its  industry,  242.     Of  the  customs;  increased 

by  drawbacks,  311 . Why  government  ought  not  to  take 

the  management  of  turnpikes,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  them, 
iii,  119.  Public  works  of  a  local  nature  always  better  main- 
tained by  provincial  revenues  than  by  the  general  revenue  of 
the  state,  124.  The  abuses  in  provincial  revenues  trifling, 
when  compared  with  those  in  the  revenue  of  a  great  empire,  125. 
llie  greater  the  revenue  of  the  church,  the  smaller  must  be  that 
of  the  state,  24i .  The  revenue  of  the  state  ought  to  be  raised 
prbportionably  from  the  whole  society,  245.  liocal  expences 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  revenue,  246.  Inquiry  into  the 
sourpes  of  public  revenue,  247.     Of  the  republic  of  Hamburg, 

248,  252.  Whether  the  government  of  Britain  could  under- 
take the  management  of  the  bank,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  it> 

249.  The  post-office,  a  mercantile  project,  well  calculated  iot 
being  managed  by  government,  250.  Princes  not  well  qualified 
to  improve  their  fortunes  by  trade,  ib.  The  English  East-India 
company  good  traders  before  they  became  sovereigns,  but  each 
character  now  spoils  the  other,  25 1.  Expedient  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  to  raise  money,  252.  Rent  of  land  the 
most  permanent  fund,  253.  Feudal  revenues,  254.  Great  Bri- 
tain, 255.  Revenue  from  land  proportioned  not  to  the  rent, 
but  to  the  produce,  257.  Reasons  for  selling  the  crown  lands, 
258.  An  improved  land-tax  suggested,  268.  The  nature  and 
effect  of  tithes  explained,  277 •  Why  a  revenue  cannot  be 
raised  in  kind,  280. .  When  raised  in  money,  how  affected  by 
different  modes  of  valuation,  281.  A  proportionable  tax  on 
houses  the  best  source  of  revenue,  287.  Remedies  for  the  di- 
xnioution  of,  according  to  their  causes,  34&.     Bad  effects  ef 


fanping  out  pwWic  revtoues,  3/8.  The  different;  sourees  of 
revenue  in  France,  3^0.  How  expended  in  the  rude  state  of 
society »  385. 

Rice  J  a  very  productive  article  of  cultivation,  i.  220,  Requires  a 
soil  unfit  for  raising  any  other  kind  of  food,  221.  Rice  coun- 
tries more  populous  than  com  countrieft  284* 

Riches^  the  chief  enjoyment  of,  consists  in  the  paiade  of,,  i.  238. 

Risk,  instances  of  the  inattention  mankind  pay  to  it,  i.  147- 

Roads f  ^ood,  the  pubKc  advantages  of,  i,  2Q3>  ■■  How  to  be 
made  and  maintained,  iii.  114,  The  m^ntenasce  of,  why  im^ 
proper  to  ^>e  trusted  to  private  ifltenpt,  117,  Geoeral^tate 
of,  in  France,  121,     In  China,  J  23. 

Romans i  why  copper  became  the  standard  of  value  aomng  thcfli, 
i.  51.  Thi  extravagant  prices  paid  by  them  for  certain  luxu- 
ries for  the  table  accoontifl  for,  302.  The  value  of  aihrer 
higher  among  them  than  at  the  present  time,  303.- m  .  ■■■■■The 
republic  of,  bounded  o^  a  division  of  land  among  the  citizens, 
H.  387.  The  agrarian  law  only  executed  upon  one  or  two  oc- 
casions, ib.  How  the  cititens  who  had  no  land  subsisted,  ib. 
Distinction  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  colonies,  389* 
The  imprbvement  of  the  former  slower  than  that  of  the  latter, 
402.  Origin  of  the  socud  war,  483.  The  republic  nyned  by 
extending  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  46^.  ■  When  contributiona 
were  first  raised  to  maintain  those  who  went  to  the  wars,  iii.  74. 
Soldiers  not  a  diatiact  profession  there,  77*  Impiovement  of 
the  Ronoan  armies  by  discipline,  8d«  How  that  discipline  was 
lost,  86.  The  £ei11  of  the  western  empire,  how  e£f(»:ted,  89. 
Remarks  on  the  education  of  the  ancient  Romans,  185.  Their 
mords  superior  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  ib.  State  of  law,  and 
forms  of  justice,  189^  The  martial  spirit  of  the  people,  how 
supported,  199.  Great  reductions  of  the  coin  practised  by> 
at  particular  exigencies,  442. 

Romcy  modem,  how  the  leal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of,  is  kept 
alive,  iii.  205.  The  clergy  of,  one  great  spirit ud  army  dispers- 
ed in  different  Quarters  over  Europe,  222.  Their  power  during 
the  feudal  monkish  ages  sinvHar  to  that  of  the  temporal  barons^ 
223.  Thdir  power  how  reduced,  227. 
Mmenf  why  a  town  of  great  trade,  ii.  91. 
Ruddimany  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  ancient  price  of 

wheat  in  Scotland,  i.  254. 
Russia  was  civilized  under  Peter  I,  by  a  standing  anay,  liL  91. 

.       .         S  ^ 
Saihrs^  why  no  sensible  inconvenience  felt  by  the  great  munber» 

disbanded  at  the  close  of  a  war,  ii.  262. 
SaUt^  account  of  foreign  salt  imported  into  Scotland,  and  of  Scotch 
.  salt  delivered  duty  fr^e  for  the  fishoy,  ii.  append.  B'»ummU  m 


•  * 

object  of  heavy  taxation  everywhere,  iii.  Z34.    The  collection 
of  th*  duty. on,  expeoitve,  368. 

Sardinia^  the  land-tax  how  assessed  there,  iii.  275. 

Stusim  lordSf  their  authority  and  jurisdiction  as  great  before  the 
conquest  2S  those  of  the  Normans  were  afterward,  ii.  19O. 

Schools f  parochial,  observations  on,  iii.  196. 

Science  is  the  ^reat  antidote  to  the  poison  of  enthusiasm  and 
superstition,  iii.  2j6. 

^cipiOf  his  Spanish  militia  rendered  superior  to  the  Carthaginian 
militia  by  discipline  and' service,  iii.  86. 

ScBtland  compared  with  England  as  to  the  prices  of  labour  and 
provisions,  i.  101.  Remarks  on  the  population  of  the  High- 
lands, 107.  The  market  rate  of  mterest  higher  than  the  le-* 
gal  rate,  121.  The  situation  of  cottagers  there  described^ 
1,59.  Apprenticeships  and  corporations,  I66.  The  common 
peo|^  of,  why  neither  so  strong  nor  so  handsome  as  the  same 
class  in  England,  222.  Cause  of  the  frequent  emigrations 
from,  263.  Progress  of  agriculture  there  before  the  union  with 
England,  308.     Present  obstructions  to  better  husbandry,  3O9. 

The  price  of  wool  reduced  by  the  union,  327. Operation 

of  the  several  banking  companies  established  there,  5.  32- 
Amount  of  the  circulating  money  there  before  the  union,  33. 
Amount  of  the  present  circulating  cash,  34.  Course  of  deal- 
ings in  the  Scotch  bank,  ib.  D%cukies  occasioned  by  these 
banks  issuing  too  much  paper,  41.  Necessary  caution  for 
some  time  observed  by  the  banks  in  givingcredit  to  their  cus- 
tonvers,  with  the  good  effects  of  it,  45.  The  scheme  of  draw- 
ing and  redrawing  adopted  by  traders^  51.  Its  pernicious  tend- 
ency explained,  53. .  History  of  the  Ayr  bank,  58.  Mr,  Law's 
scheme  to  improva  the  country,  65.  The  prices  of  goods  in, 
not  altered  by  paper  currency,  75.  Effect  of  the  optional  clauses 
in  their  notes,  76.— -Cause  of  the  speedy  establishment  of 
the  reformation  there,  iii.  232.  The  ^sorders  attending  po« 
pular  elections  of  the  clergy  there,  occasion  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage to  be  established,  2S6.  Amount  of  the  wbole  revenue 
of  the  clei^,  242. 

Sea  service  and  military  service  by  knd  compared,  i.  148. 

Secis  in  religiwty  the  more  numerotts,  the  better  for  society,  IK. 
210.     "Wny  they  generally  profess  the  austere  system  of  mo- 
rality, 204. 
Self-love  the  governing  principle  in  the  i,ntefcourse  of  human  so- 
-  ciety,  i.  19.  .    '  ^ 

Servants^  menial,  distingurahed  from  hired  workmen,  S.  83.  The 
various  orders  of  men  who  rank  in  the  former  class  in  refcreacc 

to  their  labours,  84. Their  laboiu:  unproductive,  iii.  49. 

SeiHemenis  of  the  Jtoor,  brief  review;  of  the  Enjglish  laws  relati^ 
te,  i.  188*  The  removals  of  the  poor  a  violation  of -natcnraa 
libcrtyj  194.— — The  law  of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  it.  254. 


Skeepy  frequently  killed  in  Spam  for  the  sake  of  the  fleece  anct 

the  tallow,  i.  32a Severe  laws  against  the  exports^on  of 

them  and  their  wool,  iii.  1 0. 

ShephfrdSf  war  jiow  supported  by  a  nation  of,  iii.  70.  IneqnaHty 
of  fortune  among,  the  source  of  great  authority^  9^.  Birth 
and  family  highly  honoured  in  nations  of  shepherds,  99«  In^^ 
equality  of  fortune  first  began  to  take  place  in  the  age  of  shep-^ 
herds,  101.     And  introduced  civil  government,  102. 

Shetland^  how  rents  are  estimated  and  paid  there,  i.  199. 

Silk  manufacture^  how  transferred  from  Lucca  to  Venice,  ii.  181. 

Silver^  the  first  standard  coinage  of  the  northern  subverters  of  the 
Roman  empire,  i.  52.     Its  proportional  value  to  gold  regulat- 

.  ed  by  law,  53.  Is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  gold,  54.  Mint 
price  of  silver  in  England^  56,  Inquiry  into  the  difference  be- 
tween th^  mint  and  market  price  of  bullion,  57»  How  to  pre- 
serve the  silver  coin  from  being  melted  down  for  profit,  59.  The 
mines  of,  !n  Europe,  why  generally  abandoned,  233.  Evidences 
of  the  small  pront  they  yield  to  the  proprietors  in  Peru,  234. 
Qualities  for  which  this  metal  is  valued,  238.  The  most  abund- 
ant mines  of,  would  add  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  241. 
But  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of,  would  depreciatfe  its  own 
value,  243.  Circumstances  that  might  counteract  this  efiect, 
244.  Historical  view  of  the  variations  in  the  value  of,  during  the 
four  last  centuries,  245.  Remarks  on  its  rise  in  value  compared 
with  corn,  250.  Circumstances  that  have  misled  writers  in  re- 
viewing the  value  of  silver,  25 1 .  Com  the  best  standard  for 
judging  of  the  real  value  of  silver,  259.  The  price  of,  how  af- 
fected by  the  increase  of  quantity,  26l.  The  value  of,  sunk 
by  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  266.  When  the  re- 
duction of  its  value  from  this  cause  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, 267.  Tax  paid  from  the  Peruvian  mines  to  the  king  of 
Spain^  278.  The  value  of  silver  kept  up  by  an  extension  of  the 
market,  279*  Is  the  most  profitable  conunodity  that  can  be 
sent  to  China,  286.  The  vsuue  of,  how  proportioned  to  that 
of  gold  before  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines, 
292.  The  quantity  commonly  in  the  market  in  proportion  to 
that  of  gold  probably  greater  than  their  relative  values  indicate, 
*  294.  The  value  of,  probably  rising,  and  why,  298.  The  opi- 
nion of  a  depreciation  of  its  value  not  well  founded,  330. 

The  real  value  of,  degraded  by  the  bounty  on  the  exportation 
of  corn,  ii.  31 9. 

Sinking  fund  in  the  British  finances  explained,  iii.  399.  Is  inade- 
quate to  the  discharge  of  former  debts,  and  almost  wholly  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes^  406.  Motives  to  the  misapplication 
of  it,  497. 

Slaves f  the  labour  of,  dearer  to  the  masters  than  that  of  freemen, 
i.  109.— Under  feudal  lords,  circumstances  of  their  situa- 
tion, iL  158.     Countries  where  this  order  of  men  stiU  remains^ 


lOD-  Why  the  service  of  slaves  is  preferfed  to  that  of  free- 
men, ib.  Their  labour  why  unprofitable,  l6l.  Causes  of  the 
abolishing  of  slaVery  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe^ 
162.  Receive  more  protection  from  the  magistrate  in  an  arbi- 
trary government  than  in  one  that  is  free,  431.— —Why  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  by  the  ancient  Grecians,  iii.  62«  Why 
no  improvements  are  to  be  expected  from  them,  ib. 

^Smuggling,  a  tempting,  but  generally  a  ruinous  employment,  i. 

151, Encouraged  by  high  duties, '  iii.  346.     Remedfe* 

against,  348.     The  crime  of,  morally  considered,  37^* 

Society,  human,  the  first  principles  of,  i.  I9. 

Soldiers^  remarks  on  their  motives  for  -engaging  in  the  military 

line,  i.  148.     Comparison  between  the  land  and  sea  service,  ibL 

Why  no  sensible  inconvenience  felt  by  the  disbanding  of 

•great  numbers  after  a  war  is  over,  ii.  262. Reason  of  their 

first  serving  for  pay,  iii.  75.  How  they  became  a  (fistinct 
class  of  the  peopie>  7g.  '  How  distinguished  from  the  ^militia, 
80.  Alteration  in  their  exercise  pro£ioed  by  the  invention  x£ 
fire-anns,  81. 

South'Sea  company^  amazing  capital  01^  enjoyed  by,  iii.  141, 
Mercantile  and  stock-jobbmg  projects  W,  145.  Assiento  corn- 
tract,  ib.  Whale  fishery,  14fe.  The  capital  of,  turned  into 
annuity  stock,  ib.  396. 

Sovereign  and  trader ^  inconsistent  characters,  iii.  251. 

Sovereign^  three  duties  only  necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  for 
supporting  a  system  of  natural  liberty,  iii.  67.  How  he  is  to 
protect  the  society  from  external  violence,  69,  93.  And  the 
members  of  it  from  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  each  other, 
94.     And  to  maintain  public  works  and  institutions,  113. 

Spain f  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe,  notwithstanding  it« 
rich  mines,  i.  334.— —Its  commerce  l^s  produced  no  consi- 
derable manufactures  for  distant  sale,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  remains  uncultivated,  ii.'201.  Spanish  mode  dF 
estimating  their  American  discoveries,  205.  The  value  of  gold 
and  silver  there  depreciated  by  laying  a  tax  on  the  exportation 
of  them,  322.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  there  discouraged 
by  the  redundancy  of  gpld  and  silver,  323.  Natural  conse- 
<|uences  that  would  result  from  taking  away  this  tax,  324.  The 
real  and  pretended  motives  of  the  court  of  Castile  for  taking 
possession  of  the  countries  discovered  by  Columbus,  394.  The 
tax  on  gold  and  silver,  how  reduced,  395.  Gold  the  object 
of  all  the  enterprise^  to  the  new  world,  ib.  The  colonies  o^ 
less  populous  than  those  of  any  other  European  nation,  403- 
Asserted  an  exclusive  claim  to  all  America,  until  the  miscar- 
riage of  their  invincible  armada,  406.  Policy  of  the  trade 
with  the  colonies,  4l6.  The  American  establishments  of,  ef- 
fected by  private  adventurers,  who  received  little  beyond  per- 
mission irom  the  government,  43S«     Lost  its  manufactures  hf 


^ctfuirnig  rich  and  fertile  coloniesy  465.  The  ilcavak  iax 
thCTe  explained,  iii.  3/3.  The  ruin  of  the  Spanish  manu&c* 
tiires  attributed  to  it,  ib. 

speculation^  a  distinct  employment  in  improved  society,  i.  15. 
Speculative  merchants  described,  155. 

StagCf  public  pexformers  on,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending  their 
profession,  i.  145.  ■  ■  ■  The  poUtical  use  ot  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, iii.  216. 

Stamp  duties  in  England  and  Holland,  remarks  on,  iii.  314,  319* 

SteeUbow  tenants  in  Scotland,  what,  ii.  10"3. 

Stocky  the  profits  raised  on,  in  manufecfU'^es,  explaihed^  i.  64.'  In 
tfade,  an  increase  of,  raises  wages,  and  diminishes  profit,  1  \g. 
Must  be  larger  in  a  great  town  than  in  a  country  village,  121. 
Natural  consequences  of  a  deficiency  of  stock  in  new  colonies, 
124.  The  profits  on,  little  affected  by  the  easiness  or  difficul- 
ty of  learning  a  trade,  139.  But  by  the  risk  or  disagree- 
aoleness  of  the  business,  150.  Stock  employed  for  profit 
sets  into  motion  the  greater  part  of  useful  labour,  350.— 
No  accumulation  of,  necessary  in  the  rude  state  of  society,  ii. 

1.  The  accumulation  of,  necessary  to  the  division  of  labour, 

2.  Stock  distingui^ld  into  two  parts,  5.  The  general  stock 
of  a  country  or  a  society  explained,  8.  Houses,  ib.  Im- 
proved land,  10.  Personal  abilities,  ib.  Money  and  provi- 
sions, 1 1.  Raw  materials  and  manufactured  good»,  ib.  Stock 
of  individuals,  how  em{Joyed,  14*  Is  frequently  buried  or 
concealed,  in  arbitrary  countries,  ib.  The  profits  on,  de- 
crease in  proportion  as  the  quantity  increases,  90.  On  what 
principles  st6ck  is  lent  and  borrowed  at  interest.  111.  That 
of  every  society  divided  among  different  employments,  in  the 
proportion  most  agreeable  to  vas  public  interest,  by  the  private 
views  of  individuals,  495.  The  natural  distr^ution  of,  de- 
ranged by  monopolizing   systems,  497^    Every  derangement 

6f,  injurious  to  the  society,  499. ^Mercantile,  is  barren 

and  unproductive,  according  to  the  French  agricultural  system 
of  pohtical  economy,  iii.  37.  How  far  the  revenue  from,  is 
an  object  of  taxation,  293.  A  tax  on,  intended  under  the 
land-tax,  297. 

Stockings^  why  cheaply  manufactured  in  Scotland,  i.  I6O;  When 
first  introduced  into  England,  344.  , 

Stone  quarries,  their  value  depends  on  situation,  i.  225,  243.^ 

StoneSf  precious,  of  no  use  but  ibr  ornament,  and  how  the  price 
of,  is  regulated,  i.  239.  The  most  abundant  mines  of,  would 
add  Httle  to  the  weakh  of  the  world,  240. 

SubordinatiwRy  how  introduced  into  society,  iii.  96.  Personal 
qualifications,  ib.  Age  and  fortune,  97.  Birth,  99.  Birth 
and  fortune  two  great  scMirces  of  personal  distinction,  100. 

Subsidy^  old,  in  the  Enghsh  customs,  the  drawback*  upo0>  $• 
253. Origin  and  import  of  the  term,  iii.  342. 


Stigarf  a  fevy  profitable  article  of  cultivadoiiy  u  2)6.  u.  1 60s. 

^Drawbacks  on  the  exportation  of,  from  England^  ii.  30/. 

Might  be.  cultivated  by  the  drill  plough,  instead  of  all  handr 

labour  by  slaves,  431. A  proper  subject  for  t^ation,  as 

an  article  sold  at  monopoly  price,  iii*  303. 

Sumptuary  laws  superfluous  restraints  on  the  common  people,  ii, 
106. 

Surinam^  present  state  of  the  Dutch  colony  there,  ii.  407* 

Su>ii%erlandj  establishment  of  the  reformation  in  Berne  and  Zu- 
rich, iii.  231.  The  clergy  there  zealous  and  industrious,.  243. 
Taxes  hofjr  paid  therf;,  2g0,  314. 

T 

7W^^»  in  France,  the  nattre  of  that  tax^  and  its  operati<»,  ex* 
plained,  ii.  l66.  iii.  303. 

TaleniSy  neural,  not  so  various  in  difiPerent  n»en  as  is  supposed,  i.  21* 

fartarSi  their  manner  of  conducting  war,  iii.  70.  Their  inyasion^ 
dreadful,  71. 

Tavemier^  his  account  of  the  diamond  imnes  of  Golcooda  and 
Visiapour,  i.  239. 

Taxes  J  the  origin  of,  under  the  ^dal  gotremment,  ii.  170. 
The  sources  TroBi  whence  they  must  arise,  iii.  259.  Unequal 
taxes,  261.  Ought  to  be  clear  and  certain,  ib.  Ought  to  be 
leried  at  the  times  most  convenient  for  payment,  ib.  Ought  to 
take  as  little  as  possible  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  mox^ 
than  is  brought  into  the  public  treasury,  262.  How  they  may 
be  made  more  burdensome  to  the  people  than  beneficial  to  the 
soverei^,  263.  The  land-tax  of  Great  Britain,  264.  Land-tax 
^  Vemce,  267.  ImjMrovements  suggested  for  a  land-tax,  268. 
Mode  of  assessing  the  land-tax  in  Prussia,  274.  Tithes  a  very 
unequal  tax,  and  a  discouragement  to  improyemeat,  277.  Ope- 
ration of  tax  OB  house  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  283 .  A  pro- 
portionable tax  on  houses  the  best  source  of  revenue,  287* 
How  far  the  revenue  from  stock  is  a  proper  object  of  taxation, 
2§3.  Whether  interest  of  money  is  proper  for  taxation,  :^. 
How  taxes  are  paid  at  Hamburg,  298.  In  Svntzerland,  299. 
Taxes  upon  particular  employments,  301.  Poll-taxes,  308. 
Tax^  badges  of  kberty,  309*  Taxes  upon  the  transfer  oi  pro- 
perty, 31 1 .  Stamp  duties,  314.  On  whom  the  several  kinds  of 
ta«A  principally  fsdl^  315.  Taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour, 
319.  Capitations,  325.  Taxes  upon  qonsumable  commodities, 
328.  Upon  necessaries,  33a  Upon  luxuries,  ib.  Principal  n^- 
^essariea  taxed,  334.  Absur^ties  in  taxation,  336.  Different 
parts  of  Europe  very  highly  taxed,  ib.  Two  di&rent  methods 
of  taxing  consumable  commodities,  337.  Sir  Matthew  Decker's 
a^eme  of  taxation  conudnred,  338.  Excise  and  customs,  340. 
Taxation  sometimes  not  an  instrument  of  revenue,  bi^  of  mono- 
polar, 345.  ImprovoineittsoftheciBtoiBS  suggest^ 348.  Taxes 
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paid  in  the  price  of  a  commo^ty  little  adverted  to^  367*  On 
mxaries,  the  good  and  bad  properties  of,  ib.  Bad  effects  of 
fenning  them  out,  37/.     How  the  finances  of  France  might 

•  be  reformed,  381.  French  and  English  taxations  compared, 
3S2,  New  taxes  always  generate  discontent,  407.  How  far 
the  British  system  of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to  all  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire,  426.  Such  a  plan  might 
speedily  discharge  the  national  debt,  433. 

Tea,  great  importation  and  consumption  of  that  drug  in  Britain, 
i.  284. 

Teachers  in  universities^  tendency  of  endowments  to  diminish  their 
appfication,  iii.  l67*  The  jurisdictions  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject little  calculated  to  quicken  their  diligence,  168.  Are  fre- 
quently obKged  to  gain  protection  by  servHity,  I69.  Defects 
in  their  establishments,  170.  Teachers  among  the*  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  superior  to  those  of  modem  times,  IQI. 
Circumstances  which  draw  good  ones  to,  or  drain  them  from> 
the  universiues,  238.  Their  employment  naturally  renders  them 
eminent  in  letters,  240. 

Tenures^  feudal,  general  observations  on,  ii.  88.    Described,  154. 

Theology y  monkish,  the  complexion  of,  iii.  181. 

Tiny  average  rent  of  the  mines  of,  in  Cornwall,  i.  234.  Yield  a 
greater  profit  to  the  proprietors  than  the  silver  mines  of  Peru, 
235.     Regulations  under  which  tin  mines  are  worked,  236^ 

Tobacco^  the  culture  of,  why  restrained  in  Europe,  i.  2  J  7.    Not  so 

'  profitable  an  article  of  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies  as  sugar, 
218.  The  amount  and  course  of  the  British  trade  with, 
explained,  ii.  1 42.  The  whole  duty  upon,  drawn  back  on  ex- 
portation, 307*  Consequences  of  the  exclusive  trade  Britain 
enjoys  with  Maryland  and  Vir^ia  in  this  article,  443. 

Tollsy  for  passage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  navigable  canals,  the 
equity  of,  shewn,  iii.  115.  Upon  carriages  of  luxury,  ought 
to  be  higher  than  upon  carriages  of  utuity,  11 6.  The  ma- 
nagement of  turnpikes  often  an  object  of  just  complaint,  118. 
Why  government  ought  not  to  have  the  management  of  tum- 

.    pikes,  119,  365. 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  origin  of  those  duties,  iii.  34^. 

Tontine  in  the'French  finances,  what,  with  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  ni.  402. 

Toulouse,  salary  paid  to  a  counsellor  or  judge  in  the  parliament 
of,  iii.  108. 

Towns,  the  places  where  industry  is  most  profitably  exerted,  i.  172* 
The  spirit  of  combination  prevalent  among  manufacturers,  173, 
177- According  to  what  circumstances  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants  as  to  industry  is  formed,  iL  90.  The 
reciprocal  nature  of  the  Jtrade  between  them  and  the  country 
explained,  146.  Subsist  on  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country^ 
14Q.  How  finft  formed,  149.  Are  continual  fairs;^  ib*  Theori* 
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•  ^ti»l  poverty  and  servile  state  of  the  inhabitants  of^  I69.  Their 
early  exemptions  and  privileges,  how  obtained,  17O.  The  inha- 
bitants of,  obtained  liberty  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of 
land  in  the  country,  171.  Origin  of  free  burghs,  172,  Origin 
of  corporations,  1 73 »  Why  allowed  to  form  imlitia,  176.  How 
the  increase  and  riches  of  commercial  towns  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged,  185. 

Tradej  double  interest  deemed  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit  in$  L 
131.— Four  general  classes  of,  equally  necessary  to,  and  de-. 
pendent  on,  each  other,  ii.  123.  Wholesale,  three  different 
sorts  of,  135.  The  different  returns  of  home  and  foreign  trader 
136.  The  nature  and  operation  of  the  carrying  trade  examin- 
ed, 139.  The  principles  of  foreign  trade  examined,  141.  The 
trade  between  town  and  country  explained,  140.  Original 
poverty  and  servile  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  under  feu- 
dal government,  1 69.  Exemptions  and  privileges  granted  to 
them,  170.  Extension  of  commerce  by  rude  nations  selling 
their  own  mw  produce  for  the  manufactures  of  more  civihzed 
countries,  179*  Its  salutary  effects  on  the  government  and 
manners  of  a  country,  187*  Subverted  the  feudal  authority^ 
190.  The  independence  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  explained, 
193.  The  capitals  acquired  by,  very  precarious,  until  some 
piirt  h^  been  reaHzed  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
land,  202.  Over-trading,  the  cause  of  complaints  of  the  scar* 
city  of  money,  21 6.  The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  not 
th^  princip?d  benefit  derived  from  foreign  trade,  230.  Effect 
produced  in  trade  and  manufactures  by  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, 231.  And  by  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  In- 
dies round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  233.  Error  of  commer* 
cial  writers  in  estimating  national  wealth  by  gold  and  silver, 

235.  Inquiry  into  the  cause  and  effect  of  restraints  upon  trade, 

236.  Individuals,  by  pursuing  their  own  interest,  unknowing- 
ly promote  that  of  the  pubhc,  242.  Legal  regulation?  of 
trade  unsafe,  243.  Retaliatory  regulations  between  nations, 
259-  Measures  fgr  laying  trade  open  ought  to  be  carried  into 
execution  slowly,  266.  rolicy  of  the  restraints  on  trade  be- 
tween France  and  Britain  considered,  269.  No  certdin  criterion 
to  4}termine  on  which  side  the  balance  of  trade  between  two 
countries  turns,  270.  Most  of  the  regulations  of,  founded  on 
a  mistaken  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  29a  Is  generally 
founded  on  narrow  principles  of  policy,  297-  Drawbacks  of 
dutie^  305.  The  dealer  who  employs  his  whole  stock  in  one 
jingle  branch  of  business,  has  an  advantage  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  workman  who  employs  his  whole  labour  on  a  single 
operation,  349*  Consequences  of  drawing  it  from  a  number 
of  small  channels  into  one  great  channel,  458.     Colony  trade, 

.  and  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  distinguished,  462.  The 
interest  of  the  consumer  constantly  sacrificed  to  tha^  of  tbe  pro** 


ducer,  HL  28.    Advantages  attending  a  perfect  fraadom  of^  to 

lluided  nationty  according  to  the  present  agricultural  system  of 

politics^  econpmy  in  France,  42.     Origin  of  foreign  trade,  44. 

Consequences  of  high  duties  and  prohibitions  in  landed  na^ 

tions,  45.     How  trade  augments  the  revenue  of  a  country,  32. 

Nature  of  the  uading  intercourse  between  the  inbalMUnits  of 

towns  and  those  of  the  country,  65. 
Trades^  cause  and  effect  of  the  separatbn  of,  i.  9*    Origin  of,  20, 
Transit  dutue  explained,  iii.  365. 

Travelling  for  education,  summarv  view  of  the  effects  of,  iii.  184. 
Treasures,  why  formerly  accumulated  by  princes,  iL  22p. 
Treasure'irove,  the  term  explained^  ii.  15. ^Why  an  miportant 

branch  of  revenue  under  the  ancient  feudal  govemments«  iii, 

387. 
Turkey  company  f  short  historical  view  of,  iii.  131. 
Turnpikes^    See  Tolls. 
Tithes,  why  an  unequal  tax,  iii.  277»    The  levying  of,  a  great 

^scouragement  to  improvements,  278*    The  fixing  a  nMidus 

§OTf  a  rqlief  to  the  farmer^  282» 

V 

Falue,  the  term  defined,  i.  37* 

i^edius  PolUo,  his  crueltv  to  his  slaves  checked  by  the  Roman 
emperor  Augustus,  wrach  could  not  have  been  done  under  the 
repuUican  form  of  government,  ii.  433. 

yenke,  origin  of  the  s3k  manufacture  in  that  city,  ii.  181.  Trad- 
ed in  East-India  goods  before  the  €ea  track  round  the  Cs^  of 

Good  Hope  was  discovered,  389. Nature  of  the  land-tax 

in  that  repubMc,  iii.  267. 

Vemson,  the  price  of,  in  Britain,  docs  not  coippensate  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  deer  park,  i.  3 1 1  • 

Ficeiima  htBreditaium  among  the  ancient  Romans,  th#  nature  of^ 
explained,  iii.  311. 

VtUages,  how  first  formed,  ii.  149. 

Fillenagey  probable  cause  of  the  wearing  out  of  that  tenure  in 
Europe,  ii.  J61. 

Vineyard,  the  most  profitable  part  of  agriculture,  both  »nong  the 
ancients  and  modems,  i.  212.  Great  advantages  derived  from 
peculiarities  of  soil  in^  2 14. 

UmuersiiieSi  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers  in,  how  for  calculated 
to  promote  their  diligence,  iii.  lG7«  The  professors  at  Oxford 
have  mostly  given  up  teaching,  168.  Those  in  France  subject 
to  incompetent  jurisdictions,  \i3g.  The  privfleges  of  graduates 
improperly  obtained,  170.  Abuse  of  lectureships,  ib.  The 
iiscipmie  of,  seldom  cs^ulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  students, 

172.  Are  in  England  more  corrupted  than  the  public  schools, 

173.  Original  foundation  of,  1 74.     How  Latin  became  an  es- 
fentiad  article  in  acadeitrical  education,  175.    How  the  study 
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of  the  Greek  language  was  introduced^  Ifd,  The  three  grtat 
branches  of  the  Greek  phibsophyy  iL  Are  now  divided  into 
five  branches,  179.  The  monJdsh  course  of  education  in^  181. 
Have  not  been  very  ready  to  adopt  improvements,  182.  Are 
not  well  calculated  to  prepare  men  for  the  world*  183.  How 
filled  with  good  professors,  or  drained  of  them,  238.  Where 
the  worst  and  best  professors  are  generally  to  be  met  with,  239f 
—-See  Colleges  and  Teachers^ 

W 

IVages  of  labour,  how  settled  between  masters  and  workmen,  i.  88. 
The  workmea  generally  obliged  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
their  employers,  89.  The  opf>osition  of  workmen  outrageous, 
and  seldom  successful,  90.  Circumstances  which  operate  to 
raise  wages,  92.  The  extent  of  wages  limited  by  the  funds 
from  which  they  arise,  93.  Why  higher  in  North  America 
than  in  England,  ih.  Are  low  in  countries  that  are  stationary, 
95.  Not  oppressively  low  in  Great  Britain,  gg.  A  distinction 
made  here  between  the  wages  in  summer  and  in  winter,  ib.  If 
sufficient  in  dear  years,  they  must  be  ample  in  seasons  of  plenty^ 
100.  Different  rates  of,  in  different  places,  ih.  Liberal  wages 
encourage  industry  and'propagation,  1 10.  An  advance  of,  ne- 
cessarily raises  the  price  of  many  commodities,  117-  An  ave- 
rage of,  not  easily  ascertained,  11 9.  The  operation  of  high 
wages  and  hiffh  profits  compared,  132.  Causes  of  the  varia- 
tions of,  in  different  e^^)loyment8,  135.  Are  generally  higher 
in  new,  than  in  old  trsides,  156,  186.     Legal  regulations  of, 

destroy  industry  and  ingenuity,  195. Naturu  effect  of  a 

direct  tax  upon,  iii  320. 

JValpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  excise  scheme  defended,  iii.  352.         * 

Wants  of  mankind,  how  supplied  through  the  operation  of  labour, 
i.  30.     How  extended,  in  proportion  to  their  supply,  22y. 
The  far  greater  part  of  them  supplied  from  the  produce  of  other 
men's  labour,  ii.  1. 

IViarSj  foreign,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of,  in  the  present 
century,  have  little  dependence  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  in  a  nation,  ii.  223.  ■  How  supported  by  a  nation  of 
hunters,  iii.  69.  By  a  nation  of  shepherds,  70-  By  a  nation 
of  husbandmen,  72.  Men  of  military  age,  what  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  whole  society,  73.  Feudal  wars,  how  supportedl^ 
ih.  Causes  which)  in  the  skdvanced  state  of  society,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  those  who  took  the  field,  to  maintain  themselves* 
74.  How  the  art  of  war  became  a  distinct  profession,  77 • 
Distinction  between  the  mflitia  and  regular  fiorces,  80.  Altera- 
tion in  the  art  of  war  produced  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms> 
81,  93.  Importance  of  discipline,  82.  Macedonian  army,  84. 
Carthaginian  army,  85.  Roman  army,  ib.  Feudal  armies, 
yoL.  HL  Mm 
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fig.  A  well  regulated  standing  anny,  the  only  defence  of  a 
civilized  conntryy  and  the  only  means  for  speedily  civilizing  a 
barbarous  country,  Ql .  The  want  of  parsimony  duiing  peace^ 
imposes  on  states  the  necesnty  of  contracting  debts  to  carry  on 
war,  389,  405.  Why  war  is  agreeable  to  those  who  live  secure 
from  the  immediate  calamities  dF  it/405*  Advantages  of  raising 
the  suppfies  for,  within  the  year,  414. 

Watch  movements,  great  reduction  in  the  prices  of,  owing  to  me- 
chanical improvements,  i.  341. 

Wedlth  and  money,  synonymous  terms,  in  popular  language,  205| 
235.  Spanish  and  Tartarian  estimate  of,  compared,  206.— 
The  great  authority  conferred  by  the  possession  of,  iii.  75. 

Weaver Sy  the  profits  of,  why  necessarily  greater  than  those  of  spin, 
ners,  i.  68. 

West  Indles\  discovered  by  Columbus,  ii.  3()1.  Hbw  they  ob- 
tained this  name,  392.  The  original  native  productions  of,  ib* 
The  thirst  of  gold'the  object  of  afl  the  Spanisn  enterprises  there, 
395.  And  at  those  of  every  other  European  nation,  3p8.  The 
renK>tene8s  of,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European  colonies  there, 

.  402.  The  sugar  colonies  of  France  better  governed  than  those 
of  Britain,  431. 

Wheat.-^Sec  Com. 

Window  tax  in  Britain,  how  rated,  iii.  292.  Tends  to  reduce 
house-rent,  293. 

Windsor  nuurketj  chronological  table  of  the  prices  of  com  at,  i« 
357.  .  ' 

Wine^  the  cheapness  of,  would  be  a  cause  of  sobriety,  ii.  296.  The 
carrying  trade  in,  encouraged  by  English  statutes,  308. 

Woody  the  price  of,  rises  in  proportion  as  a  country  is  cultivated^ 

^.  229.    The  growth  of  young  trees  prevented  by  cattle,  230. 

When  the  planting  of  trees  becomes  a  profitable  empiloyment,  ib. 

Wooly  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a  dis« 
tant  market,  i.  31 9.  The  price  of,  in  England,  has  fallen  con- 
siderably since  the  time  of  Edward  III.  321.  Causes  of  this 
diminution  in  price,  322.     The' price  of,  considerably  reduced 

in  Scotland,  by  the  union  with  England,  327. Severity 

of  the  laws  against  the  exportation  of,  iii.  9.  Restraints  upon 
the  inland  commerce  of,  11.  Restraints  upon  the  coasting 
trade  of,  13.     Pleas  on  which  these  restraints  are  founded,  ib* 

.  The  prico  of  wool  depressed  by  these  regulations,  15.  The 
exportation  of,  ought -to  be  allowed,  subject  to  a  duty,  18. 

Woollen  doth,  the  present  prices  of,  compared  with  those  at  the 
close  ef  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  342.  Three  mechanical  im^ 
provements  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of,  345. 
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